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THE POWERS AND THE EAST IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE WAR 


Waar was bound to happen has in fact happened. The limited 
liability war, the raids of the so-called free-lances of the Greek and 
foreign bands, have brought up the official national war. Edhem Pasha, 
tired of suffering the assaults of the Hthniké Hetairia, has at last 
given the word of command and begun the fray. He has brilliantly put 
into execution a design well ripened and sagaciously conceived. He 
has displayed, as commander-in-chief, strategical qualities of the first 
order. His soldiers have exhibited, on their part, not only that rather 
passive gallantry which is the natural product of fatalism and which 
has been willingly granted to the Turk behind earthworks or trenches, 
but also the most active and offensive bravery. The struggle, begun 
by artillery cleverly put to use, has been decided at the point of the 
bayonet. After bloody and obstinate fighting for four days, the 
pass of Maluna fell into the power of the Turks. From this high 
tableland, which commands the fertile plains of Thessaly, that 
granary of ancient and modern Greece, just as the Alps command the 
fields of Lombardy, Edhem was able to launch his soldiers on the low- 
lands with the accompaniment of the same proclamation as Napoleon 
Bonaparte issued to his ragged heroes. 

Meanwhile the diversions tried in the east, between the slopes of 
the Olympus and the sea, and in the west—on the pass of Reveni— 
have not produced the expected results, in spite of the bravery of the 
Greeks and of their first successes. The movements begun further off 
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seem rather to dissipate and scatter the action than to be troublesome 
to the Turks. Prevesa has been shelled by a squadron with perhaps 
more noise than mischief. Colonel Manos does not find the way to 
Janina opened by those multifarious insurrections—the trust, not only 
of the secret societies, but of sober statesmen in Athens. As for the 
fleet, to the creation of which Greece has offered so many sacrifices— 
including the sacrifice of the solvency of her Treasury—in it are 
centred the best hopes of the nation. Athenians, now as before 
Salamina, are tempted to confide in their wooden walls. They flatter 
themselves to have over the Turkish squadron—which lay so long a 
time rotting in the Golden Horn, the departure of which was so 
theatrical and so carefully prepared a stroke, and which Admiral von 
Hofe Pasha does not care to command, because he does not know at 
all if the ships, or how many of them, are sea-going—just the same 
superiority as Athens had over Sparta at the beginning of the Pelo- 
pennesian War, before that naval battle of Rhion, so welf narrated by 
Thucydides, and so amply commented on by Grote. However, there 
are many illusions. Greek patriots see everywhere in fancy Greek 
ships sailing mysteriouly under sealed orders, going with destructive 
artillery fire to every port of Turkey, ubiquitous and all-powerful. 

All this does not much change the military situation. Not- 
withstanding official telegrams and bulletins of victory, the first week 
of the war has more than realised the gloomy predictions of impartial 
men. Greece is not strong enough by far to accomplish what she 
has rashly undertaken. Larissa is practically in the hands of Edhem 
Pasha. And then? A rally may be tried at Pharsala; a desperate 
resistance may once more be made at the Thermopyles. But where 
is, in the name of all that is reasonable, the guarantee that things 
shall take there a better turn? Truth to say, if between Edhem 
and Athens there was no other defence than the army of the 
Diadochos or the strongholds of the country, Athens would be ina 
trice a devoted prey for the Turk. 

But there is something’ other. Though the Powers have taken 
up the strangest attitude of aloofness and pretended indifference, 
since they met with the obstinate disobedience of small Greece, 
it is impossible to believe their inertness has no bounds, ‘ They have 
solemnly notified to the two would-be belligerents that the aggressor 
would be treated as responsible for the consequences of the war, and 
that he would not be allowed to reap the smallest gain from an 
eventual victory. This decree of the European Areopagus, of the 
six Great Powers who have claimed the right to act as the supreme 
tribunal in international matters, does not, I apprehend, exhaust 
the whole possibilities of the case. It defines beforehand the action 
of the Western diplomacy in the eventuality of a victory obtained 
before Europe has been able or willing to interfere. It tells Greece 
that her hopes, even in case of a triumph, are doomed to disap- 
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pointment, while another and a more strict law forbids Turkey, in 
the name of the conscience of mankind, to reconquer or to put back 
under the shadow of the Crescent any part of God’s earth which 
has been liberated and which has taken back its place in Christendom. 

To my mind, there is no great interest in the discussion raging 
about the question of the priority in the declaration of war. In the 
first place, Turkey is quite sure, in any case, to be out of court when it 
shall come to the distribution of spoils. In the second place, Greece, 
who cannot obscure by special pleadings and technical subtleties the 
true facts of the case, knows perfectly well that, even in the impro- 
bable event of a victory, Europe will not stultify herself by giving to 
her unruly charge the benefits of the bloody game. However, this 
legitimate and necessary warning does not sufficiently illuminate the 
policy of the Powers. 

Here I must try to speak my mind, even if by so doing I displease 
some of my readers or scandalise some others. It seems to me that 
just now we have absolutely no reason to be proud of our quality 
as Europeans or as members of the Concert of Western nations. 

Those of us who have the most strongly silenced either their 
natural feelings of sympathy for Hellenism and its legitimate aspira- 
tions, or their natural forebodings of ill to come, in order to give, 
according to the measure of their power, their support to the policy 
of the European federation, of peace in the West and freedom in the 
East, of the Cretan autonomy and the strict subordination of every- 
thing to the prevention of war, are the most entitled to express their 
wonder, their resentment, and even their anger at the miscarriage of 
this policy and at the cynical coolness of the Powers. What !—we 
are told two things, they are incessantly dinned in our ears, we accept 
them bona fide, and we take them for the basis of all our thoughts, 
words, judgments, and acts : first, that the preservation of peace in the 
East is the supreme interest and the primary obligation of everybody, 
including the subjects of the Sultan and their brothers of the neigh- 
bouring States; secondly, that the postulate of all peaceful and 
acceptable solutions of the Eastern problem is the high supervision, 
the control of the Great Powers, to the absolute exclusion of the 
immediately interested quarters. 

And then, when war breaks out and when the pretenders to the 
succession of the sick man begin to solve by brute force and without 
the participation of the European Areopagus this same Eastern 
problem, we are calmly told that war does not matter just now, that 
it is better to let things unroll themselves, and that after all there will 
always be time enough for their High Mightinesses to interfere and 
to say their word in the final award ! 

In all seriousness, who is here the intended dupe? Where is the 
devoted gull, the artless, weak-minded Jynoramus, who is able to 
swallow and to digest such wholesale lies and to forgive such monstrous 
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contradictions? The European Concert has not ceased to picture the 
war as the most dreadful spectre, as the one unforgivable sin and crime, 
as the source of every ill the flesh is heir to. And here comes Count 
Muravieff, with a smile on his lips, with a new circular in his hands, 
and chiefly careful to take precautions, not against the undue 
lengthening of the war, but against this fearful danger of the offer of 
a mediation, by one or two Powers instead of the whole sacro-sanct 
body of the Concert, and spontaneously instead of waiting for a regular 
request ! 

I dare say diplomacy will discuss conscientiously this proposal, 
will peck holes in such and such a phrase or a word, will end by 
giving its assent and by rubbing its hands with glee as if the whole 
duty of statesmen were to observe forms, to follow precedents, and to 
shun any contact with the brutal realities of life and history. During 
that time Greeks and Turks will continue to struggle; the fanati- 
cism of the Islam will be powerfully stirred up by victories and even 
more by defeats ; the subject races and even the neighbour States 
will want more and more to come into the infernal round ; in short, 
all the perils so strongly depicted in advance by diplomats when they 
wished to prevent war will come to pass. 

That this is not a fancy picture is sufficiently witnessed to by the 
new attitude taken by Bulgaria. If it was universally felt that the 
key to the maintenance of peace was in the dispositions and the state 
of mind of the Slavonic States of the Balkan Peninsula, it was also 
seriously hoped that just at present the powerful influence exercised 
at Sofia, Cettigne, and Belgrade by Russia was acting for peaceful 
projects. It was rumoured that a kind of new triple alliance on 
a smaller scale had been framed between Prince Ferdinand, King 
Alexander and Prince Nicholas under the high wardship of Tsar 
Nicolas, and that the new system was an element of stability in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. In fact, there are many reasons for the indis- 
position of the south Slavs to make the little game of Panhellenism 
in Macedonia or elsewhere, and to hasten the opening of the succes- 
sion of the sick man. I am very far from believing or stating that 
Bulgaria does not remain on this ground and has really veered round 
to a kind of underhand co-operation with Greece. 

However, it is certain that the representative of the principality 
in Constantinople had received orders to present a kind of ultimatum 
and to threaten with the mobilisation of the army, and even with 
the proclamation of the independence and the erection into a 
kingdom, if the Sultan did not at once send out the berats for the 
five new bishoprics in Macedonia. Serbia, too, has an ecclesiastical 
grievance, and asks for the restoration of the ancient and autonomous 
Patriarchate of Ipek. I do not insist upon these facts. I have only 
taken them as witnesses to the innumerable dangers of all and every 
kind lurking in the prolongation of the present crisis. 
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The Powers ought to take to heart such lurid warnings. But that 
is not all. It is not even the most important consequence of the un- 
explained and inexplicable attack of paralysis which has seized the 
European Concert for some weeks past. If among the Powers there are 
some who pursue really, under the cover of a simultaneous action and 
a decorous mutual consultation, peculiar and egoistical ends ; if some 
among them expect to find their interest either in pushing Turkey 
in the path of obstinacy or in hindering a prompt and efficient media- 
tion, they may be left to their own conscience and to that nemesis 
of human affairs which generally manages to chastise breaches of 
faith and other sins against the light. But if, as I believe with 
my whole heart, there are, too, Powers, liberal Powers, sincerely 
attached to the cause of freedom and progress and justice in mankind, 
penetrated with the conviction that the only way to prevent a formi- 
dable war and to preserve to the world the inestimable good of peace 
is to maintain and to consolidate that new international being, the 
European Concert ; if they have made painful sacrifices to this end, 
specially in relation with their peculiar and hereditary traditions of 
policy in the East, and of friendship with the Christian nationalities 
of the Ottoman Empire—then they must reflect on the incredible 
madness of their present conduct. 

They are engaged in breaking the instrument they had just 
created at such expense. They are not only compromising gravely 
the peaceful issue of the present crisis, but rendering absolutely 
nugatory beforehand the endeavours they are going to make again 
for the reform, that is to say for the salvation, of the Ottoman 
Empire, when the time comes. They are playing the sorry part of 
dupes in a company of subtle statesmen, little troubled by over- 
scrupulousness. To my mind, the present situation is one of the 
most critical, I do not only say in the history of the Eastern 
Question, but in the fate of the fabric of modern Europe. 

At the end of last century there was, too, put before the States 
and the statesmen of the period a difficult and redoubtable problem. 
I dare to say the partition of Poland—that is to say, the suppression of 
a legitimate, living, historical State, with a nation full of life and 
wanting to remain free—was for the Powers who took part in it, or 
who allowed the crime to be consummated under their eyes, something 
of a trial and a judgment. The old order of things was put to the 
touch of a terrible temptation ; it was unable to meet it as it ought ; 
it was condemned to disappear. 

The French Revolution, under its international aspect, was, as 
my friend M. Albert Sorel has so well shown, in its way a trial work, 
rather a link in a chain than‘a first beginning. It was the execu- 
tion of the sentence, and France, revolutionary France, not less than 
the monarchical and reactionary Powers, was only in fact applying the 
principles of the old diplomacy and following the path of the ancient 
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policy. For the Nineteenth century in its death throes it seems the 
Eastern Question is fated to play the part of the Poland business for 
our forefathers. 1 

I fear greatly that until now modern Europe has not grown up to 
the level of the problem she must resolve or die. I fear the new or 
even the newest contrivances of diplomacy have been put in the 
scales and found wanting. The Armenian affair, the Cretan business, 
and now this Greco-Turk war, have been, one and all, lamentable 
miscarriages. It is high time for the Western Powers to redeem 
their faults and their error. To my mind, the only way to do so is 
not to wait until it is too late in order to mediate efficiently between 
the two belligerents. The occupation of Larissa by Edhem Pasha, 
and the withdrawal of the Duke of Sparta and of the remainder of 
the Greek army behind Pharsalus, are only reasons the more for the 
immediate interference of Europe. Turkey has brilliantly demon- 
strated the vitality of her military power in the midst of the decom- 
position of the State. Edhem has given a necessary, beneficent 
lesson to Greek arrogance. However, everybody knows, as I have 
said before, that the conscience of mankind can neither allow the 
Crescent to reconquer an inch of God’s earth given over to freedom 
and the Cross, nor permit the wholesale destruction of Greece. It is 
high time for the so-called Areopagus to put forth its verdict, and to 
begin again, where it has left it off, the work of the reformation— 
that is to say, of the salvation—of the East. Any pedantic scruple, 
any tardiness, any miserable waiting on the occasion, will only make 
the Powers the laughing-stock of mankind. Now or never! The 
hour has struck when Europe must either justify by her action her 
high claims, or abdicate for ever, and write once more in the Book of 
History un gran rifiuto. 


FRANCIS DE PRESSENSE. 
Paris: April 25, 1897. 





S/DE-LIGHTS 
ON THE CRETAN INSURRECTION 


ENGLISH newspapers and periodicals have recently been flooded 
with speeches, articles, and letters in connection with the Cretan 
Question. Indignation meetings have denounced in most un- 
measured terms the tyranny of Turkey and the incapacity of the 
Powers. The question at issue has been invested with a religious 
character by the public utterances of Nonconformist and Anglican 
divines, whose main line of argument seems to be that, as Christians 
we are bound to sympathise with and assist other Christians, whatever 
be the nature of their political aims and objects. 

A careful analysis of this excited rhetoric and literature reveals 
the fact that when it gets beyond the stage of mere a priori assump- 
tion, it is based almost entirely upon the telegraphic information 
furnished by correspondents. The messages dispatched by a number 
of comparatively obscure individuals in Crete, to the effect that a 
church has been desecrated, or some insurgents killed by English 
shell-fire—these are enough to furnish the data for a ‘ special prayer’ 
or a determination to secede from one’s political party. The readers 
of some of our leading European newspapers must often be puzzled 
when they find that the leading articles before them discuss Cretan 
affairs with impartiality and moderation, while the telegraphic 
communications printed in another column seem generally to ignore 
the possibility of there being more than one side to the question. 
Some few days ago Mr. Labouchere with his usual acuteness laid 
stress upon this very-discrepancy in the House of Commons. 

The expulsion from Crete of the Greek consuls and correspondents 
aroused great indignation atthe time, but anyone who has had any expe- 
rience of Greek journalistic methods must realise the ample justification 
which existed for such a step. Juvenal’s estimate of Greek veracity 
is as valid to-day as that of his Apostolic contemporary with regard 
to the Cretans. The best endeavours of the representatives of the 
Powers to restore order in Crete were continually hindered by 
telegrams which were a mélange of falsehood and exaggeration. A 
perusal of Greek newspapers, and still more of the Athenian telegrams 
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which are sold broadcast in Greece for five lepta each, will convince 
anyone of the truth of this assertion. Our excellent Consul at Canea, 
Sir Alfred Biliotti, who has acted throughout the struggle with perfect. 
justice to Turks and insurgents alike, is, because of this very impar- 
tiality, accused by every Greek one meets in the interior of the island, 
from Colonel Vasos downwards, of deliberately sending false reports to 
the British Government and being in the pay of Turkey ! 

Even after the departure of these Hellenic journalists the taint of 
one-sidedness still seems to infect a great deal of the correspondence 
dispatched from Crete. The European correspondents live in the 
towns; they cannot, with rare exceptions, speak either Greek or 
Turkish ; they seldom seek for any information from the Ottoman 
authorities, and depend largely on the news brought to them by 
Christians whose natural untruthfulness is not minimised by the destruc- 
tion of their property. The interpreters who are employed in Crete 
are almost exclusively Christians, and one may be certain that no fact 
detrimental to the cause of the insurgents will be communicated by 
these persons if they can possibly avoid it. Further, the great 
majority of the correspondents in Crete are Philhellenic to begin with. 
One important telegraphic agency in Canea is under the absolute 
control of a Cretan Christian, who is, very naturally, devoted entirely 
to the interests of the Philhellenic party. Partisanship in such a case 
as this is, of course, natural ; but the matter is very different when one 
finds European correspondents going out of their way to frame 
telegrams which will show up the Turks and, one may add, the Powers 
in an unfavourable light. Incidents which might tend to lessen our 
sympathy for the cause of the insurgents are purposely omitted, and 
alleged facts are sometimes telegraphed home in spite. of reliable 
information to the contrary brought from the interior of the island. 
At other times any statement made by a Christian which may serve 
for the contents of an ad misericordiam telegram is at once 
dispatched without apparently any attempt to personally verify the 
details. 

Take, for example, the stories of Turkish cruelty, outrage, and 
breach of faith which figure so prominently in the speeches of 
gentlemen who attack the conduct of the Government. Stress was 
laid in the House of Commons and elsewhere upon the unprincipled 
conduct of the Turkish officials who had, according to Colonel Vasos, 
re-armed the refugees from Selinos in direct violation of their pledges 
to the contrary. This story was telegraphed home without any 
scruple or question ; it has, nevertheless, since been proved to be 
absolutely groundless by a commission of European officers, who 
expressly exonerated the Turkish officers from the charges brought 
against them. Another indignant telegram recently announced that 
the Turks at Kissamo Kastelli had demolished some Christian houses 
‘while the Europeans looked on. Yet the destruction of these houses 
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was perfectly justifiable, as the insurgents were endeavouring under 
cover of the buildings to mine the fortifications. On the 2nd of 
April we find a Cretan Bishop speaking as follows in ‘an Appeal te 
the civilised Peoples of Christian Europe :’ ‘ The plundering of sacred 
temples and their vessels, the massacres of innocent Christian women 
and children, the countless destructions of property, the robberies 
which are still practised against Christians by the unbridled Turkish 
mob and soldiery are indescribable.’ The exaggeration of this 
paragraph is so great that it amounts practically to a tissue of 
falsehoods. Let us turn our attention to concrete facts which are 
carefully ignored by the Bishop. The story of the desecration of . 
the Catholic church at Candia by the Turkish soldiery has been 
disproved absolutely by Admiral Canevaro after a searching inquiry. 
A telegram about the desecration of the church of ay:os "Ilwavyns near 
Canea was sent off by a correspondent without any attempt on his 
part to verify the alleged facts, which were'greatly exaggerated. At 
Candia I visited the large Greek church, the priest of which informed 
me, like a second Elijah, that he alone was left of all the Christian 
clergy, the rest of his colleagues having literally obeyed the scriptural 
injunction and fled from the city. Here was a church deserted by 
its worshippers in the midst of thousands of Moslem refugees 
and unprotected by soldiers. How easy it would have been to set 
fire to it any dark night! Yet no injury whatever had been 
done to the building, not even a pane of glass broken. How many 
Mohammedan mosques are left standing outside Candia, Canea and 
Retymo? None. Even amongst ourselves how long in, say, an 
Ulster village would a Roman Catholic chapel deserted by its con- 
gregation keep its doors and windows intact ? To state that Christian 
women and children are being massacred by unbridled Turks is sheer 
rhodomontade. Nothing whatever of the kind takes place. During 
a recent visit to Candia, information was brought me by three 
Christians, that a party of Bashibazouks had just returned from a 
foray on the village of Elea and had brought with them two Christian 
heads. I hunted high and low for these heads, but they were not 
forthcoming, and a little cross-examination revealed the fact that the 
whole story was a pure fabrication. As to robbery, the pillage of a 
Christian house in the outskirts of a town is about as productive an 
operation as the pillage of a defunct bonfire. I have occasionally 
seen a few men and women wading amongst the charred débris of 
the houses, and picking up odd pieces of scrap iron, fragments of 
bedsteads and so on. As to the Christian houses still standing in 
the towns, these are now efficiently guarded by patrols of European 
troops who have taken over all police duties. But even before the 
arrival of our troops I stayed two evenings at Candia, where I was 
informed that every night the Moslems looted the empty houses of 
the Christians; yet I certainly saw no sign of this, though I walked 
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about the streets for hours. The Christians had ample time to escape, 
and took good care to leave little of any value behind them. The 
town is crowded with thousands of Moslem refugees who have 
escaped with their lives and nothing else from the Christians, who 
burnt their houses and slaughtered their friends. These unfortunate 
refugees are always on the verge of starvation, for the authorities 
find it impossible to provide them with bread, and up to the 18th of 
March the total amount of food which had been distributed was 
13 Ib. of flour to each person! If these starving familiesdo occasionally 
help themselves to the almost worthless contents of the deserted 
houses, one cannot feel greatly surprised or shocked. On the other 
hand, the damage done to Moslem property is infinitely greater than 
that inflicted upon the Christians. The insurgents have long since 
made a resolve, so one of their leaders informed me, to spare no 
Moslem property whatever, and a very slight acquaintance with the 
interior of the island is enough to indicate how thoroughly this resolu- 
tion has been carried into effect. In the House of Commons, the 
Bashibazouks—who, by the way, are continually confounded with the 
Turkish regulars—are represented by Mr. Dillon and others as blood- 
thirsty ruffians who are perpetually sallying out from the towns for 
loot and massacre. But, as a matter of fact, there is in the space 
between the Turkish outposts and the lines of the insurgents 
practically nothing to loot and certainly nobody to massacre. It is 
quite true that these Turkish irregulars do sometimes burn an olive 
tree belonging to a Christian in the outskirts of the town, and 
sometimes cut one down for firewood ; but this is quite exceptional, 
at any rate in the neighbourhood of Canea, as I saw for myself 
during several rides beyond the Turkish outposts; and we must not 
forget that the vineyards and crops of the vast majority of the 
Moslem population are at present in the possession of their enemies. 
As far as shooting is concerned, the aggression comes almost entirely 
from the Christians. They are perpetually firing at the Turks, who 
rarely reply, partly because the Powers have requested them to abstain 
from this as much as possible, partly because it is almost impossible 
to hit a Cretan, who lies well concealed behind a rock and takes 
pot-shots at any Turk he can see. Mr. Melton Prior and myself, 
accompanied by a Turkish officer, went to the top of a house at 
Nerokouri ; almost instantly three bullets whizzed over our heads 
from the insurgents on the ridge above. Mr. Labouchere has 
described as a ‘disgrace to war itself’ the conduct of some Bashi- 
bazouks who fired on a party of insurgents and Europeans carrying a 
white flag. I hold no brief for the ethics of these irregulars, but 
I know ‘also from personal experience that a white flag is no absolute 
security from the bullets of the Christian sharpshooters. 

Almost all the acts of aggression which have taken place recently 
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have come from the insurgents. Some weeks ago they deliberately 
fired upon the Austrian warship Sebenico, which was struck by more 
than forty bullets. I went in a boat to Rothia, the scene of this 
incident, and asked the Christian leaders why they had committed 
this act of provocation. They replied that they thought that the 
Sebenico was a Turkish cruiser. As the Turkish flag is well known 
to the insurgents, and the Austrian ensign was visibly displayed on 
the warship, which was close inshore, I am afraid there was more 
ingenuity than truth about this answer. The series of attacks upon 
Malaxa, Keratidi, Izeddin and Kissamo Kastelli have all been acts of 
direct and unprovoked aggression. Immediately upon the receipt of - 
the Admirals’ note, to the effect that they insisted on the revictualling 
of the blockhouses being permitted by the Christians, Colonel Vasos 
at once despatched his three field-guns from Alikianou to Kontopoulo 
to be ready for the attack on Malaxa next day. Political capital has 
been made of the fact alleged by several correspondents that the 
insurgents were not aware of the contents of this Collective Note. I 
believe this statement to be groundless; it is quite certain, at any 
rate, that the insurgent leaders, Moazzi, Kalogeris, Manos and the 
others, knew of the Note in question, for I was present when the 
artillery arrived, and they told me the reason for its sudden appear- 
ance. Ifthe rank and file of the Christians were not informed of the 
Admirals’ message, the responsibility for this rests entirely upon 
Colonel Vasos and the insurgent leaders. It was intended to attack 
Keratidi on the day after the Malaxa fight, but at three o’clock in the 
morning we were awakened at Kontopoulo by the news that during 
the night the Turkish garrison had evacuated the blockhouse. The 
attacks upon Izeddin and Kissamo Kastelli have since followed. 

The European Admirals have been placed in a position of excep- 
tional difficulty, in which their general mission to keep order in the 
island, pending the settlement of the Cretan question, has been 
hampered by international jealousy and the vacillation of home 
Governments. But any impartial resident in Crete must acknowledge 
that the commanders of the European squadrons have acted through- 
out with the utmost moderation. Yet they are frequently repre- 
sented by correspondents as incapable officers who fire upon the 
Christians without provocation, and invariably meet with failure in 
their negotiations with the insurgents, because they take upon them 
work which ought to be entrusted solely to the Consuls. No one 
who was not blinded by prejudice could possibly condemn the 
shelling of the Christians on the road from Candanos. But for one 
well-placed shell, and a single volley of Lee-Metford bullets which 
dropped fifteen of the ruffians who were threatening the defenceless 
refugees and their escort, it is almost certain that a much greater 
amount of bloodshed would have occurred. Again, the determination 
to prevent the insurgents from breaking through the defences of 
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Canea, and thus endangering the water supply of the town, was the 
expression of the best naval and military opinion available in Crete. 
Full and timely warning of their intention to maintain the status 
quo with respect to these defences was sent to the insurgents, and 
after this the Admirals could not allow their reasonable precautions 
for the security of the town to be openly set at defiance. They had 
made themselves morally responsible for the safety of the garrisons 
which held the outlying forts and blockhouses. Nevertheless, their 
action in shelling the insurgents at Malaxa has been severely 
criticised. One telegram in a leading English newspaper stated 
that ‘the reason of the sudden European bombardment was utterly 
inexplicable to the insurgents.’ Yet, as has been said above, the 
attack on the blockhouse was Colonel Vasos’ direct reply to the 
collective Note of the Admirals, of which the insurgent leaders also 
were fully aware; for when I was dining with them on, the evening 
before the fight, one of them remarked to me, ‘ We hear that we shal} 
have some of your shells amongst us to-morrow.’ Theactual shelling 
was intended not to kill the Christians, but to make it clear to them 
that they would not be permitted to occupy Malaxa. For this 
purpose ordinary percussion shells were used instead of shrapnel or 
time-fuse shells, which would probably have played great havoc with 
the insurgents. As only three Christians, at the outside estimate, 
were killed during the whole engagement, which continued from 
5.30 A.M. to 4 P.M., and the European bombardment lasted for ten 
minutes only, the damage done by these shells was not overwhelming. 

Another favourite topic in the Philhellenic utterances which have 
flooded our newspapers and magazines is the alleged starvation of 
the insurgents. ‘The Government,’ we are told in the House of 
Commons, ‘ is now blockading Crete with the deliberate intention of 
starving it into submission.’ At a recent meeting in London, a well- 
known member of Parliament denounced ‘ Lord Salisbury’s attempt 
to starve the people of Crete’ as an ‘abominable outrage on 
humanity.’ One of the proclamations of the Central Cretan Com- 
mittee complains of ‘the decision of the Powers to compel the 
population of Crete to submit by famine.’ In short, this alleged 
starvation of the Christians is the crambe repetita of indignation 
speeches and political harangues against the action of the Powers. 
As a simple matter of fact, no starvation whatever exists among the 
Christians, at any rate since the liberation of the small body who 
occupied Akrotiri, nor indeed is likely to exist. Wherever one rides 
in the interior of the island one finds abundance of food. Meat, 
galetta (a kind of ship’s biscuit), vegetables, fruit and wine are 
plentiful everywhere, and there is a very fair supply of excellent 
brown bread. At Kontopoulo, Alikianou and other places where 
the insurgents or Greeks are massed, canteens and eating-houses are 
in full swing, and do a roaring trade. At Alikianou four friends 
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and myself enjoyed an excellent déjewner of meat, bread, wine and 
fruit for something like four francs between us. Milk costs next to 
nothing, and a large fowl can be bought for little more than a franc. 
Surely these are not famine prices! Further, while the houses of 
their Moslem neighbours have been systematically looted and burnt, 
the Christians bave had the good sense to spare for subsequent use 
their crops and vineyards. The insurgents themselves assert that, 
even if they were driven by a thoroughly effective blockade to rely 
entirely on their own resources, they would still possess an adequate 
food supply fortwo years. But, in reality, the difficulty of blockading 
a coast like that of Crete is so great that, despite any amount of © 
vigilance, blockade-running will always be more or less feasible. At 
present small Greek vessels, whose crews know every inch of the 
coast, frequently, at night, slip through the loose cordon of warships 
and land their cargoes. A few weeks ago, e.g., a successful dis- 
embarkation took place in the south of the island of 500 volunteers, 
110 cases of cartridges, 100 sacks of galetta, beans, potatoes, &c., and 
96 bags of salt ; and on the 27th of March, 50 mule-loads of galetta 
were actually landed at a spot close to Alikianou, and within six 
or seven miles of Canea. : 

In short, the fearful pictures which are drawn for our edification 
by Philhellenic enthusiasts of Christians reduced to the verge of 
starvation by the tyranny of the Powers—these accounts are as 
ludicrous as they are pernicious. Even if scarcity of food did exist 
in the interior of Crete, the responsibility for such a state of things 
would rest entirely on Colonel Vasos and the Greek Government 
which supports him. As long as the Powers demand the withdrawal 
of the Greek forces, they cannot with any show of reason at all 
calmly permit these forces to be supplied with munitions of war. 
No doubt the existence of the blockade is a source of extreme 
irritation to Greeks and insurgents alike, but the sufferings inflicted 
by it are sentimental only, not physical. None of the ordinary 
conveniences and commodities of bivouac life are absent, as far as I 
could see, from the camp of Alikianou. The postal connection with 
Greece is necessarily of a somewhat desultory and uncertain 
character at present, but Colonel Vasos can always communicate 
with the mother-country by a system of heliograph messages to 
Athens vid Cerigo. The other day I read with amazement in one 
of our leading newspapers a telegram from Alikianou, which stated 
that ‘the wounded insurgents lack even absolutely necessary 
medicaments, owing to the blockade, and sufferers must mainly trust 
to time and nature.’ Yet a doctor on the Greek medical staff in 
Crete distinctly informed me that the hospital at Alikianou was fully 
equipped with every kind of surgical appliance and medical require- 
ment! No, the people who are suffering from scarcity of food and 
will soon be reduced to starvation unless assistance is rendered by the 
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authorities, are not the Greeks and Christians, but the Moslem refugees 
who have fled from their ruined homes into the towns. Up to the 
present the Turkish officials have done their best for these miser- 
able refugees, who are, for the most part, quite penniless; but they 
state that they cannot continue to feed them, as they are destitute 
of funds for the purpose. It would be a good thing if a little of the 
sympathy which is wasted on the imaginary sufferings of the 
Christians were directed towards the unhappy Mohammedans, who 
have lost all they possessed, and have the prospect of starvation daily 
before their eyes. 

In order to secure the sympathy and support of the English 
people, many appeals have been made by Greek and Cretan Christians 
for help in the name of our common religion. At home the phrase 
‘oppressed Christians’ has figured ad nauseam in discussions upon 
the Cretan insurrection. It isan infinite pity that the subject of 
Christianity should be introduced into this question at all ; for, apart 
from other reasons, it is almost a desecration of the word ‘ Christian ’ 
to apply it ‘to the Cretans as a means for securing sympathy. 
These so-called ‘ Christians’ slaughter helpless women and children 
in cold blood, and are led to such infamous acts by their own priests, 
veritable wolves in sheep’s clothing. On the pretext that they cannot 
afford food for the support of prisoners, they have made a resolution 
to spare neither the lives nor property of Mohammedans. The out- 
rages inflicted by our ‘ co-religionists’ upon the helpless population 
of Sitia and Daphne were of a hideous description. It is true that 
the captain of one of our warships paid a flying visit to Sitia and 
reported that the details of the massacre had been exaggerated. But 
this officer was accompanied, I hear, by an interpreter, and by the 
time he arrived the visible signs of the outrages had largely dis- 
appeared. From my own inquiries among the insurgents, coupled 
with information supplied by an acquaintance who had visited Sitia, 
I feel certain, after full allowance for exaggeration, that at any rate 
the greater part of the incidents recounted by the survivors of the 
massacre did actually occur. The most probable account seems to 
be that the Christians of Sitia demanded of the Moslems the surrender 
of their arms. The Moslems very naturally refused to part with 
their guns, the only protection they possessed for themselves and 
their families, and were therefore attacked by the Christians and 
compelled to take shelter in a mosque, about 150 in all, men, women 
and children. The Christians began to fire at them through the 
doors and windows, and to bring faggots together in order to burn 
them out. The Moslems then surrendered four rifles, but the 
Christians were not satisfied, and attacked the imprisoned crowd with 


greater ferocity than ever. They broke a hole in the roof of the: 


mosque and threw in sulphur, petroleum and burning sticks. The 
women cried out that they were willing to do anything and accept 
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any form of government if their lives were spared, but their prayers 
for mercy were disregarded. Many were suffocated, and the rest 
determined to leave the mosque, as the bullets and knives of the 
Christians were preferable to a slow death by fire. Outside a general 
massacre took place. Of those who escaped, some took refuge in a 
cave, where they were discovered twelve days afterwards. The Chris- 
tians at once brought fresh supplies of brushwood in order to burn 
out the remaining Moslems, and succeeded in suffocating some of 
them. Three days afterwards, three insurgent leaders, Michaelis, 
Alexias, and another, arrived and persuaded their comrades to extin- 
guish the flames and liberate the survivors. Thirteen of these were 
kept as hostages, and I was told on good authority that some of the wives 
and daughters of the Moslems who were captured were violated by 
the Christians. In the hospital at Candia, where a number of the 
wounded refugees are under treatment, I saw for myself how these 
Christians behave to helpless women and children when they get 
the upper hand. One beautiful girl of twenty was there with three 
hideous knife wounds—two in her head and one in her side ; another 
woman had her ears cut off, and a little boy of five had been so 
shamefully mutilated that he died." When I afterwards accused the 
insurgents of these atrocities, they replied that it was the Mohamme- 
dans who had wounded their own wives and children in order to make 
the Powers believe that this was the work of the insurgents! One 
wonders if they seriously expected this tale to be believed. Many of 
the accounts given me by the weeping women—some of them the 
sole survivors of an entire family—were heartrending. The Presi- 
dent of the Penal Court at Candia informed me that he had himself 
lost twenty-four relatives in the massacres of Sitia and Daphne. 
Thanks to the exertions of one or two officers, the lives of the gallant 
defenders of Malaxa were spared, but the prisoners had to be con- 
tinually guarded by Italians and Greeks, to keep the Cretans from 
shooting them down in cold blood. If the Powers do not grant 
Colonel Vasos full permission to send his prisoners to Greece or 
elsewhere outside Crete, the blockade will continue to furnish an 
excuse for the slaughter of any subsequent prisoners, which is con- 
fessed by their leaders to be the usual practice of the insurgents. My 
bestowal of a few cigarettes and oranges on some Turkish prisoners at 
Kontopoulo was employed by the Christians as one of their pretexts for 
openly insulting me and detaining me asa prisoner. They afterwards 
fired two bullets at my head on the absurd ground that I was 
attempting to escape, because the Greek soldier who guarded me 
insisted that I should accompany him about fifty yards from the village 
as a measure of precaution against the shells which were falling about 
us. In short, the less said about Christianity as a political factor in 
the Cretan question the better. 

The Turkish troops in their struggle with the insurgents are at 
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present outnumbered by about thirty to one, but I doubt very much, 
even if the combatants in Crete were left to fight it out, whether 
the Christians would do more than they have hitherto succeeded in 
doing—viz. invest the towns. We have heard a great deal of the 
heroism of these Cretan patriots, but one sees very little of this in 
the actual fighting which takes place in the island. The Cretan 
insurgents never come to close quarters unless in overwhelming 
numbers; hence, they carry no bayonets. Rifle fire from behind 
rocks is their favourite method of warfare. Take, for instance, the 
engagement at Malaxa. The correspondent of the Daily Graphic, who 
only witnessed the fight from Suda Bay, stated that ‘about 4 o’clock 
the insurgents rushed the building in really gallant style.’ This account 
is altogether wrong. I was present on the field and saw the fighting. 
The forty-three Turks who still remained in the blockhouse defended it 
with the utmost gallantry from daybreak till 2.45 against hundreds of 
insurgents. They had had no water for three days—-so an officer told 
me—and very little food. Yet exhausted as they were, and scarcely 
able to reply to the terrific rifle and artillery fire of their assailants, 
they held the wretched blockhouse till they could do so no longer, 
when they raised the white flag and admitted the Cretans. The 
insurgents did not rush the building at all; on the contrary, for 
hours before its surrender they crept about it amongst the rocks, 
shouting out, like curs yelping round a wounded quarry they dare 
not touch, ‘We've got you now! Wait till night comes! When it is 
dark we will come back with dynamite and blow you up!’ The 
insurgents are, in fact, an undisciplined rabble who would be routed 
by the Turkish regulars if they met on anything like equal terms. 
Troops like those who made the thirteen desperate attacks up the 
slopes of the Shipka Pass would, if they were present in sufficient 
numbers and allowed a free hand, speedily sweep this Cretan canaille 
from the Malaxa ridge. 
Everyone who has mixed with the insurgents must be struck by 
‘the fact that their demands are invariably formulated by Greeks or 
Italians. It is almost hopeless to seek for any intelligent comment 
upon the political questions at issue from the Cretans themselves, who 
have the haziest notions of anything except that they are fighting 
against the hated Turk as their fathers fought before them, In fact, 
I suspect very strongly that the ignorant villagers are purposely kept 
in the dark by the Greeks as to the real raison @’étre of the international 
fleet in Suda Bay. A body of them at Rothia evidently believed that. 
England intended shortly to seize Crete for herself. There is a story 
in one of the German papers which, I believe, is quite true, that at a 
recent conference between some European naval officers and the 
insurgents, the latter were represented by six gentlemen, of whom 
two appeared in gold-rimmed spectacles, two wore silk hats, and two 
were Italians! Again, can anyone be deceived into believing that 
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the majority of the so-called ‘Proclamations of the Cretan People’ 
really issue from other than Greek sources? In one of these pro- 
ductions the Cretan refugees in Greece are made to speak as follows : 
‘Why did they (7.e. the Powers) not let us die at the hands of the 
Turkish assassins and incendiaries rather than that we should come 
to await here the effects of the cruel sentence of the Admirals against 
our compatriots, against our relations—a sentence which does not 
allow us even to go and share with them the Dantesque anguish to 
which they are condemned without pity?’ There isan unmistakably 
Hellenic flavour ahout this inflated nonsense. 

I was on one occasion fortunate enough to find myself in the 
midst of a considerable body of insurgents entirely free from the 
Greek or Italian element. I asked them what they considered the best 
form of government for Crete. They seemed to have no very definite 
conception of what was meant by either autonomy or annexation, 
though they were apparently unanimous in desiring the latter. At the 
same time there was about these Cretans, pure and simple, a lack of 
that frenzied enthusiasm for ywovs, which one finds in places where 
the leaven of Vasos and his friends has been more fully at work, 
and they confessed that a short time previous to my visit there had 
existed among them some differences of opinion on the question of 
Hellenic annexation. The insurgents are always represented by the 
Greeks as determined to die rather than accept autonomy. ‘If you 
give us autonomy,’ said one of these rhetorical warriors to me, ‘ you 
will find nothing but trees to give it to.’ All this is very fine and 
melodramatic, but on the face of it rather absurd. Is it credible that 
a people would rather die with their wives and families than be per- 
mitted to govern themselves in their own way? I was informed 
that a resolution had been arrived at that anyone who proposed the 
acceptance of autonomy should be shot. So much for the free 
discussion of this question in the interior of the island ! 

The Cretans are not ‘fighting for the liberty of their fatherland,’ 
which has already been amply guaranteed to them by the Powers. 
They are fighting now, whether they know it or not, simply in order 
to satisfy Hellenic greed for additional territory. Enthusiasm for 
the freedom of Crete is a very thin veneer upon the schemes of Greek 
ambition. 

The delay experienced in the solution of the Cretan question is 
quite intelligible to anyone who recognises its enormous difficulty 
and complexity. What an object lesson in international jealousies is 
presented to us in Suda Bay at present! Then, again, all attempts 
to formulate some generally acceptable form of government for Crete 
are continually hampered by the unwillingness of the insurgents to 
abstain from military action until the question is settled. The 
active sovereignty of Turkey over the island has of course come to 
an end, without any very poignant regret on the part of the more 
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enlightened Turks, who fully recognise that the Sultan has never 
received any benefit from the possession of the island, which has rather 
been a constant source.of anxiety and expenditure. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to understand how any form of autonomy could 
succeed in Crete, for a people less capable of self-government it 
would be difficult to find. Hellenic annexation is perhaps the worst 
proposal which could be made. Greece is practically bankrupt, and 
without the generous assistance of private individuals the frontier 
armies could never have been equipped and dispatched from Athens. 
Anyone who has lived in Greece and experienced the dingy squalor 
of Greek provincial life, even in the most fertile parts of the Pelo- 
ponnese, can realise how utterly incapable the Greeks would be 


. of adequately developing the resources of Crete. Nor, indeed, could 


Greece afford the troops and gendarmerie, which would certainly be 
required, after the glamour of annexation had worn off, to compel 
these antinomian Cretans to pay taxes, five times as heavy as those 
which have been demanded of them, with or without success, under 
the Turkish régime. In the absence of such adequate military pro- 


tection, no security whatever would exist for the lives and property 


of the Moslem minority. 

The real salvation of this island, full as it is of manifold possi- 
bilities, would be its annexation by one of the Powers. If Lord 
Beaconsfield had asked the Sultan for Crete instead of the useless 
Cyprus! In case mutual jealousies and conflicting interests prevent 
the acquisition of Crete by some one of the Powers, then let them at 
any rate guarantee the establishment of a firm and just government. 
To hand over the island to Greece would be to commit one of the 
gravest political mistakes, not to say crimes, of the century. 

It is certainly high time that this beautiful island enjoyed some 
measure of peace and prosperity. Its history throughout the present 
century has indeed been ‘ written in blood and tears.’ Revolution after 
revolution has left its cruel memories behind it, and the peasants often 
speak of the awful tragedies of former years, like that terrible night 
in 1866 when hundreds of women and children fled from their burning 
homes and were frozen todeath on the snow-clad slopes of the White 
Mountains. An aged priest who was talking to me of the many 
calamities of his country quoted pathetically enough the complaint of 
the Psalmist : 

Thou hast shown Thy people heavy things, 
Thou hast made us to drink the wine of staggering. 


How heartily one sympathised with his prayer that the reign of 
bloodshed and anarchy would speedily cease and the sun of righteous- 
ness at length arise upon this unhappy island with healing in his 
wings ! 
Ernest N. BENNETT. 
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AMONG THE LIARS 


ALTHOUGH the names of Canea and the surrounding villages have 
become household words, and are now important factors in contem- 
porary history, it is only during the last few months that they have 
sprung into such prominence. At the time I visited the country, 
about two years ago, very few people knew anything about Crete at 
all, except that St. Paul suffered shipwreck there or thereabouts, and 
that the population were liars and otherwise undesirable acquaint- 
ances. Accounts of revolutions in the island were occasionally given 
in the newspapers, but they excited little interest. 

Canea is not an easy spot for the ordinary traveller to reach. 
The writer was away from England a little over a month, and during 
that time travelled on no less than seven different steamers and 
passed through thirteen custom houses. Boats run twice a week 
from Athens, vid Candia and Retimo, on uncertain days and at a 
very moderate speed, and this is the only way of reaching the 
island. 

My companion was one well known in the world of sport and a 
frequent contributor to these pages; yet with all his experience to 
assist us we were doomed to return empty-handed—indeed, without 
firing a shot. The attraction for us in the island lay in the reputed 
existence of the Cretan ibex (Capra e@gagrus) or ‘ agrimia’ in the 
precipitous mountains on the south coast. We were unable to get 
any information with reference to the animal except from the pages 
of Pliny and vague references by other travellers of less antiquity. 
We were unable to find that any European had ever shot them, and 
it was not until we landed at Candia and found the horns and hide 
of a young buck hanging on the back of an old ‘fakir’ that we 
felt really sure of the existence of our quarry. On our arrival two 
days later at Canea, however, Mr. (now Sir Alfred) Biliotti, H.B.M. 
Consul, gave us a most encouraging account: the agrimia were said 
to be fairly plentiful in a certain locality and were frequently shot 
by shepherds ; there was a mule track right across the island, and 
there would be no difficulty in keeping ourselves supplied with 
provisions, 
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Thanks to Sir Alfred’s courtesy and assistance, we were able to 
leave for the interior on the day following that of our arrival. Some 
little difficulty was experienced in clearing our baggage at the custom 
house, ostensibly because it was Friday and Turks could not work 
on that day ; but the time-honoured remedy of baksheesh salved the 
consciences of the douane, and we got our boxes and men on the 
road by eleven, we ourselves following three hours later, mounted on 
a sorry-looking trio of mules. 

As we passed through the high street of Canea we were struck 
by the number of shops which sold nothing but long yellow Welling- 
ton boots, and could not understand why this particular industry 
should hold such a prominent position. After two or three days in 
the mountains this feeling of surprise was entirely supplanted, as 
we inspected our own footgear, by one of wonder that there were 
anything but boot shops in the country. A pair of thick new tennis 
shoes (the only shoes suitable to these hills) were in pieces within 
the week, and our servants’ thick native boots were torn to ribbons. 
Next to the boot trade, the most flourishing industry appeared to be 

that of the greengrocer—endless varieties of salad being exposed for 

sale throughout the town. A great number of skins of light-coloured 
gennet or pine-marten were hanging in one doorway, but we never 
ran across the animal himself. A Frenchman, living in the town, 
told us that he had shot hares, quail, woodcock, snipe, and partridges ; 
but, with the exception of a few partridges and rock-doves, we saw 
neither fur nor feather during our visit. 

Riding out of the gates of the town, we passed through the 
inevitable ‘leper farm,’ the poor creatures being under the care of 
Dr. Joannitis, a Cretan gentleman educated in England and holding 
a British medical diploma, who has devoted his life to the study of 
leprosy. He was much pleased to meet Englishmen and to have the 
opportunity of talking English, a luxury he only enjoys when the fleet 
is at Suda Bay. 

A rough road running between aloe hedges and olive groves led 
up to the valley of the Platanos river towards Lakhos, about twelve 
miles distant. The hill sides were studded with small villages of from 
fifteen to forty white houses, a small minaret or tiny church tower 
proclaiming the prevailing religion. They looked very bright and 
smiling as they nestled in the sun among their olive and orange 
groves, and it was only on looking higher that one saw the ridges 
studded at intervals with ‘pyrgi,’ or blockhouses, and could realise 
that this peaceful agricultural country was not always so placid, and 
that civil war had devastated and would again devastate this most 
productive district. The tracts of land on the north coast which have 
been thrown out of cultivation also tell their tale of Turkish tax- 
farming ; the more inaccessible interior being the only portion of the 
island where agricultural produce can be grown at a profit, owing to 
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the disinclination of the tax-collectors to visit these out-of-the-way 
localities ! 

Twelve miles from the coast the path left the river-bed and wound 
in a steep ascent up the hill-side. As we mounted this acclivity a 
more extended view was afforded, and we were able to observe the 
ingenuity of the natives in utilising every corner of ground, the most 
inaccessible-looking patches being planted with vines or olives. We 
reached Lakhos, 2,000 feet above the sea, long after dark, and with 
difficulty found the house where the cook had prepared dinner. To 
reach it was a feat of no small danger, as the village is pitched at an 
inclination of about forty-five degrees: the houses standing out, one © 
above the other, like steps. Conversation with the next-door neighbour 
is carried on up or down the chimney, as the case maybe. The first 
object encountered on going out of a door is the open chimney of the 
house below, and it was a marvel to us why these good people did not 
sometimes find an unexpected addition to their meals, in the shape of 
a junior member of the neighbour’s family who had made an involun- 
tary descent into the pot! 

The house where we dined was that of the chief inhabitant. The 
room was a good big one, about 8 feet high, clean, with ‘dope’ walls. 
A large bed with clean coverlet and a hand-loom stood in one corner, 
the rest being bare. An interested crowd watched and discussed us 
with respectful attention till we finished an excellent repast : the only 
good one, by the way, that the cook ever prepared for us, and on the 
strength of which he got royally drunk and gave away all our cigarettes 
and tobacco. Then the crowd closed in, and we endeavoured, with 
the assistance of a slender Cretan vocabulary and a cast-iron English 
pronunciation, to interview our hosts. We met with but slight 
success, the only portion of the conversation worthy of note being an 
endeavour, on the part of the mayor, to demonstrate the habitat and 
habits of the agrimia by means of an orange, the cups, and the table 
cutlery. From this we gathered that they fed in the open and then 
retired to the bush, which was plentiful. This, alas! was amply 
demonstrated by our subsequent experience. After an hour or so of 
this very fatiguing conversation we were conducted to the spot where 
our tents were pitched ; a most alarming walk it was, in the dark, up 
a very narrow path along the side of the hill. Soon after we got to 
bed we discovered that the mayor, in mistaken kindness, had 
honoured us with a double sentry over our tents. These two good 
people chatted, smoked, stumbled about, and laughed in such a way 
as to banish all chance of rest, until at about midnight they and we 
dropped off simultaneously to sleep. 

Next morning we were up at cock-crow, hoping to make an early 
start. In this we were disappointed. The muleteers mostly had 
relations in the village and showed a disinclination to load up and 
go; while the cook was lying among the débris of his kitchen 
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utensils in a semi-comatose state, gradually recovering from his 
excesses of the previous evening. His name, by the way, was 
Polyzoés Pikodopoulos, and it is too much to expect of anyone to 


own such a name without having any compensating disadvantages ! 


The villagers were anxious to be of assistance and were most civil. 
These highlanders are tall, handsome, jolly fellows, looking more like 
Englishmen than any other race I ever saw. They were neither 
arrogant nor cringing, but treated us as honoured guests of their own 
standing. 

It was nine o’clock before we had sobered ‘ Poly’ and collected 
the men, and we then rode on in front of the caravan to the elevated 
plain of Omalos. About five hours’ steady ascent, partly over unride- 
able masses of rough boulders, brought us to our destination : a little 
cluster of shepherds’ huts lying at one end of the plateau. To our 
disappointment these were inhabited. They are used by the shepherds 
in the summer while their sheep are feeding on the Omalos pastures, 
and in the winter snows are deserted, the flocks being taken to the 
lower ground. The snow was only just gone, and reached down the 
surrounding mountain sides to within a few hundred feet of the 
plain. As we were now at an altitude of about 4,500 feet we 
were glad of the thick clothes we had taken the precaution of 
bringing, and even under piles of bedding and waterproof sheets 
suffered very much from the cold at night. 

In the neighbourhood of Omalos there are several similar elevated 
plateaus having a number of streams running into them and no outlet 
for the water but a subterranean one. The outlet or ‘katavothron’ 
of Omalos was close to our camp, and I made a short expedition into 
it. It was a huge cavern, the opening at the mouth being about 
forty feet in diameter, completely lined with ferns. I penetrated 
about a hundred yards into the interior, but the increasing darkness 
and steepness made further progress almost impossible and I 
returned. 

As soon as the baggage came up and we had had some food we 
started to spy out the land and get some idea of the lie of the 
country, with a view to making plans for the following day. The 
direction I went in was evidently not that in which the ibex lay, as 
we saw no signs of them either on or below the snow. My companion 
on his side saw two lots with the glass, in what looked practicable 
country, so next morning we went off together in the direction where 
he had seen them. 

A three-mile walk brought us to a small dismantled ‘ Martello’ 
tower commanding an abrupt descent into a deep gorge. Looking 
over the edge it seemed impossible that a path should be able to 
find its way down such a precipice to the torrent roaring along 
the bottom some 2,000 feet below us. Not three years ago this 
path, which is known as the ‘ Xiloskala’ or ‘ Wooden Stair-case,’ 
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was absolutely impracticable for mules, and it is only since the 
Turkish Government spent a lot of money in restoring it, that the 
connection in this portion of the island has been re-established 
between the north and south coasts. 

The gorge into which the Xiloskala descends is about ten miles 
in length, with a right-angled bend in it, at which point the path is 
situated. Itis in no place more than a mile in width at the top, 
and seldom less than 2,000 feet deep. The mountains on each 
side tower to an altitude of from 6,000 to 8,000 feet. The views in 
all parts are magnificent and can be compared to nothing but the 
Yosemite Valley, though of course on a smaller scale vertically. The 
sides of the gorge are of limestone, the bare rock alternating with 
tracts of rough scrub and coniferous trees. Along the bottom 
grow some splendid cypresses, the trunks being about six feet in 
diameter. 

Halfway down the path we stopped and spied for an hour or more, 
during which time we saw no ibex but noticed three men lying under 
a rock on the opposite face. When they saw us, they filled the valley 
with their shouts and came clattering after us. To our annoyance 
they were only the precursors of several more parties of sportsmen 
(for such they were) who turned up from every direction. 

Whether these people were out for their own amusement or 
whether they had come out to kill the agrimia for wus, it is impossible 
to say. I myself lean to the latter opinion, and believe that they 
imagined they were doing us a civility and that the demise of ibex 
was the surest way to our hearts. In any case the ground was now 
thoroughly disturbed, and there was no help for it but to organise a 
drive, the last refuge of the destitute sportsman. We accordingly 
sent the natives round to drive a face of the hill and climbed up to a 
point where we made sure the ibex would pass. 

Thinking we had plenty of time we were quietly lunching when 
there was a sudden clatter of stones and I saw three ibex trotting 
towards us. I threw myself on to my rifle, loaded and drew a bead 
on the leader, which was by this time not eighty yards away, standing 
looking at us. I then noticed that this was a female followed by 
two young, so refrained from firing in the hopes that a buck might 
not be far off. No further beast appeared, however, and after a few 
moments’ examination of us the three ibex turned up the hill with a 
bark from the mother and disappeared. Whether I was right in 
sparing her may be open to discussion. Had I fired, we should have 
had something to show for our trip, as this was the only time either 
of us got within shot of a goat during the whole time. As against 
that, the gain of self-respect in upholding, under trying circumstances, 
the principle of never shooting females more than compensates, to 
my mind, for the disappointment at returning trophyless. We 
waited another hour in the sleet and cold without any further event. 
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Then we saw a thin pillar of smoke curling up through the trees in 
the valley some two miles away, and through the glass recognised 
our beaters sitting round a fire warming themselves! With feelings 
too deep for words we retraced our steps to camp. 

For several successive days we tramped the hills without seeing 
a single agrimia. The climbing looked easy, but it was not until we 
had been taken in a few times by the crumbling away of an apparently 
secure hold that one realised the necessity for extreme cantion. The 
frost had got behind the projecting lumps of friable limestone, and 
they needed but a touch to send them clattering to the depths 
below, as a warning of what would be one’s fate in the event of a false 
move. 

We now considered that a change of quarters might bring with it 
a change of luck, especially as it would throw more country open to 
us. So the decision was come to that camp shouldrbe moved to 
a little church in the bottom of the valley, called San Nikolaus. My 
companion having accordingly started off while I was packing, 
sent back a note, when he had gone a mile, asking me to discharge 
the cook. As he was an unscrupulous ruffian and dangerous in 
his cups, this was far from a pleasant job. He took it well, though, 
and was, I fancy, glad to get back to the coast, being rather fright- 
ened of the local brigands. The matter having ended satisfactorily, 
no quarrel resulted from the cowardly desertion to which I had been 
subjected ! 

We were glad to get away from Omalos, and it was pleasanter to 
eat under the shelter of one of the glorious cypresses than in a mud 
hut tenanted by a dozen natives and a couple of horses which were 
liable at any moment to take a fancy to one’s food or to step in a 
cup. We took no tents down the Xiloskala, being short of horses, 
Poly having previously taken on himself to send most of them back 
to Lakhos. The camp was in a beautiful spot twenty yards from the 
stream, which provided excellent water and a bathing pool, besides 
lulling us to sleep when we rolled up in our blankets under the trees. 
The little church close by was visited. A most humble place of 
worship, the only adornment being three small willow-pattern plates 
let into the plaster over the doorway. It is only used on certain 
occasions, and we never discovered any parson attached to it, but 
it was scrupulously clean, and might hold twenty people with 
crowding. 

Our present camp lay well within the limits of the Sphakia 
district. The Sphakiotes are a splendid race, and have often 
fought for and always preserved their liberty. They are tall, fair- 
haired, cheerful ruffians, in face very like the typical Eastern counties 
man—by nature, brigands and fighting men. Every man carries a 
rifle of sorts and is always prepared to render a good account of 
himself with it. Crossing the bottom of the valley at intervals are 
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sangars, bearing witness to the fighting that took place here against 
the Turks in 1820. 

About this time I attached to my personal staff an individual 
called Vassili, said to be a mighty hunter. He may have been only 
unlucky during these days, but his method of circumventing the 
ibex in no way commended itself to me. It was as follows: He 
would start off to walk at top speed up and down hill, talking volubly 
but incomprehensibly at the top of his voice. Having walked me 
off my legs, he would leave me to rest on a mamelon and start off 
alone to some distant peak, occasionally pausing to fire a random 
shot down a gorge or into a patch of bushes. At the top of the hill © 
he would light a fire, presumably to show that he had been there, and 
then stalk off to another hill-top and repeat the operation. If this 
is the universal method, it would fully account for the agrimia still 
existing in such a limited area. 

Although we were often able to hear the goats clattering along 
the rocks, evidently in full view, we were never able to pick them up 
with the glass. Their colour is identically that of the rocks, and the 
ground is so broken that the moment they lie down they are lost to 
sight. On one occasion we thought that we had really circumvented 
a buck that had been skipping along an apparently impassable face 
of rock to a bush in the middle of it, where he laydown. We posted 
curselves so that escape for him seemed impossible, and sent the 
men round. They drove the ground carefully, eventually reaching a 
spot immediately above his lair and hurling down rocks from the 
top. He, however, showed no signs of life, and the only result of 
the manceuvre was to nearly frighten one of the party out of his 
seven senses. He had taken up a position straight below the ibex, 
and the stones hurled down by the beaters gathered other stones in 
their course, and by the time they reached my friend had formed 
small avalanches which hurtled over his head, and it was only by 
flattening himself against the rock that he avoided instant annihi- 
lation. 

After this last disappointment we decided to abandon the pursuit 
and to leave for home after an expedition down the valley. The 
lower portion of the valley is even more majestic than the upper; 
the walls of rock close in till they form a canyon not more than a 
hundred yards wide. This runs right down to the sea where lies the 
little village of Rumeli. The mouth of the valley is just opposite to 
the island of Gavdo, well known to all who have travelled by the P. 
and QO. The south coast has no harbeurs, only open roadsteads with 
bad anchorage, and the fishing industry is nil. 

Turning our backs on the valley, we again faced the Xiloskala 
and reached Omalos in the evening, to find that someone, presumably 
the discharged cook, had broken open different articles of baggage 
and helped himself to various useful trifles and food. The men 
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left behind denied any knowledge of the theft, but it was difficult to 
reconcile their statements with the fact that on our unexpected 
entry into the hut they were discovered in the act of eating ‘ Sardines 
de luxe.’ 

Next morning we had great difficulty in getting started, what with 
refractory mules and exorbitant demands on the part of the men. 
One mule pannier could not be locked, and we noticed that the man 
in charge hurried on in a most unaccountable manner. This aroused 
my suspicion, so I hurried on and caught him up suddenly in a hollow 
way, where he was in the act of unloading the mule with the evident 
object of helping himself. The men showed a strong inclination to 
stop at Lakhos, which was overcome with some little trouble—after 
which every wine-shop on the road claimed their attention, and it was 
late before they got into Canea. We walked down ina leisurely way, 
stopping at a little village called Fourné for some excellent coffee and 
oranges. Here we hired horses and jogged into town in the evening. 

It is a mistake for anyone travelling in Crete to take a lot of 
supplies from home or from Athens. A few tinned provisions for an 
emergency are sufficient. Wine costs about three-halfpence a bottle 
and is very drinkable and wholesome, though light. Vegetables can 
always be got, also lamb, very cheap. Eggs are a drug in the market, 
as the villages abound with fowls. Tea, coffee, and sugar (which will 
always be stolen if left open) must be taken out. The rustic natives, 
both Moslem and Orthodox Church, are not so black as they are 
painted ; it is the town-dwellers, of whom our servants afforded a fair 
type, who are the black sheep and who have gained for this fertile 
and beautiful little island the reputation earned by it in the days of 
St. Paul and sustained without intermission to the present day. 


H. C. LOWTHER. 





THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION 
AND ITS PLACE IN HISTORY' 


[ The subjoined article has been submitted to and approved by the highest possible 
authority upon the facts, who vouches for the correctness of this version of 


them,— Ed. NINETEENTH CENTURY. | 


THE Schleswig-Holstein question, after being for many years the 
bugbear of newspaper writers and newspaper readers, has now entered 
into a new phase. It has become an important chapter in the 
history of Europe, which can never be neglected by any historian, for 


there can be no doubt that without the initiative taken by Duke 
Frederick and the people of Schleswig-Holstein the great events of the 
second half of our century, the war between Prussia and Austria, and 
the subsequent war between Germany and France, would never have 
taken place, at all events not under the very peculiar circumstances 
in which they actually took place. The name of Ziindhdlzchen, 
lucifer match, given at the time to Schleswig-Holstein, has proved very 
true, though the conflagration which it caused has been far greater than 
could have been foreseen at the time. A well-known English states- 
man, of keener foresight than Lord Palmerston, said in 1878, ‘If 
Germany were to awake, let us take care that it does not find so 
splendid a horse ready to ride as the Holstein grievance.’ 

The facts which constituted that grievance, which at one time 
seemed hopelessly involved, are now as clear as daylight. The most 
recent book on the subject, Schleswig-Holsteins Befreiung, by Jansen 
and Samwer, 1897, leaves nothing to be desired as to clearness and 
completeness. It is entirely founded on authentic documents, many 
of them now published for the first time. It furnishes us with some 
new and startling information, as may be seen from a mere glance 
at the table of contents. We find letters signed by King William of 
Prussia, afterwards German Emperor, by his son the Crown Prince, 
afterwards Emperor Frederick, by the Duke Frederick of Schleswig- 
Holstein, and by some of the leading statesmen of the time. Some 

 Schleswig- Holsteins Befreiung. Herausgegeben aus dem Nachlass des Professors 
Karl Jansen und ergiinzt von Kat] Samwer (Wiesbaden, 1897). 
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of these documents admit, no doubt, of different interpretations, nor 
is it likely that the controversy so long carried on by eminent 
diplomatists will cease now that the whole question has entered 
into the more serene atmosphere of historical research. Historians 
continue to differ about the real causes of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, or of the Seven Years’ War, and it is not likely that 
a Danish historian will ever lie down by the side of a German 
historian of the Schleswig-Holstein war, like the lamb by the side 
of the lion. The Schleswig-Holstein question is indeed one which 
seems expressly made for the exercise of diplomatic ingenuity, and 
it is but natural that it should have become a stock question in the 
examinations of candidates for the diplomatic service. What was 
supposed to be, or at all events represented to be, an insoluble tangle, 
is now expected to be handled and disentangled quite freely by every 
young aspirant to diplomatic employment, and many of them seem 
to acquit themselves very creditably in explaining the origin and all 
the bearings of the once famous Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
laying bare the different interests involved in it. 

These conflicting interests were no doubt numerous, yet no more 
so than in many a lawsuit about a contested inheritance which any 
experienced solicitor would have to get up inavery short time. The 
chief parties concerned in the conflict were Denmark, the Duchies of 
Schleswig-Holstein, of which Holstein belonged to the German Con- 
federation, the German Confederation itself, and more particularly its 
principal member and afterwards its only survivor, Prussia, nay as a 
distant claimant, even though never very serious, Russia, and as one of 
the signatories of the Treaty of London (May 8, 1852) England also. 

This Treaty of London gives in fact the key to the whole question. 
It seemed a very simple and wise expedient for removing all compli- 
cations which were likely to arise between Denmark and Germany, 
but it created far more difficulties than it removed. It was meant to 
remove all dangers that threatened the integrity of the kingdom of 
Denmark. But what was the meaning of this diplomatic phrase ? 

The kingdom of Denmark in its integrity comprised the Duchies 
of Schleswig and Holstein, because in 1460 Count Christian of 
Oldenburg, who had been raised to the throne of Denmark, was 
chosen by the Estates of Schleswig and Holstein to be their Duke— 
by which act Denmark came into direct personal union with the 
Duchies ; these latter were never to be separated from one another. 
In 1660, Frederick the Third of Denmark upset, with the help of the 
burghers and by force, the constitution of his country. Instead of 
the right of Election continuing as heretofore, Denmark became a 
Fereditwry Kingdom, and it was left to the King to form a constitu- 
tion and settle the Law of Succession. In consequence of this the 
Royal Edict (the Lea Regia) of the 15th of November, 1665, was pub- 
lished by Frederick the Third of Denmark. It secured to the descend- 
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ants of that King (not of those of the other branches of the House of 
Oldenburg) the succession in Denmark and Norway. If the male 
descendants of Frederick the Third became extinct, then the female 
descendants of this King were called upon to succeed in Denmark 
and Norway; whilst in Schleswig-Holstein the rights of succession 
remained to the male descendants of Christian the First. As all 
female descendants were thus excluded from the ducal throne 
of Schleswig-Holstein, it was evident that after the death of King 
Frederick the Seventh, who had no sons, the two Duchies would inevi- 
tably be lost to Denmark and fall to the nearest male agnate—that is, 
to the Duke Christian August of Schleswig-Holstein Augustenburg— 
and thus become, under a German prince, part and parcel of the Ger- 
man Confederation. Danish statesmen deemed it expedient toretain the 
Duchies for Denmark—above all to separate Schleswig from Holstein, 
and incorporate it into the kingdom—although the Act of Union of 
1460, and documents such as the ‘ Letters of Freedom’ of Kiel and 
Ripen, pronounced any such step to be the greatest injustice towards 
the Duchies and the princely House of Augustenburg. Even should 
these old documents be regarded in the nineteeath century as mere 
medieval curiosities, still the Salic Law has hitherto been recognised 
in all civilised states—for instance, in England. In Hanover the 
Salic Law prevailed ; in England it did not. What would the world 
have said if after the death of William the Fourth the English Parlia- 
ment had declared that for the sake of preserving the integrity of 
the United Kingdom it was necessary that Hanover should! for ever 
remain united with England? Such an act would have constituted 
a breach of the law, a defiance of the German Confederation of which 
Hanover, like Holstein—for Schleswig did not form a part of the 
German Confederation—was a member, and spoliation of the Duke 
of Cumberland as the legitimate successor to the throne of Hanover. 
Exactly the same applies to the act contemplated by the King of 
Denmark in 1848, and no amount of special pleading has ever been 
able to obscure these simple outlines of the so-called Schleswig- 
Holstein question. The claims of the other Oldenburg line were 
second only to those of the Schleswig-Holstein Augustenburg line, 
and Russia was hardly in earnest in urging them at a later time in 
the development of the actual crisis. Besides, the Oldenburg claimant 
put forward by Russia would never have accepted the two Duchies 
except as a German sovereign. Schleswig did not belong to the 
German Confederation. 

Whatever Bismarck’s views and the views of the Prussian Govern- 
ment may have been in later times, at that early stage the King of 
Prussia, King Frederick William the Fourth, declared in the clearest 
words, in a letter addressed to the Duke Christian August of Schles- 
wig-Holstein Augustenburg, that he recognised the two Duchies 
as independent and closely united principalities, and as the right- 
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ful inheritance of the male line. Nothing has ever shaken that 
royal utterance. Unfortunately Prussia in 1848 was not prepared 
to step in and support the claims of the Duke Christian August 
and of the inhabitants of the Elbe Duchies. These defended the 
rights of their country by foree of arms—at first supported by Prussia 
—but were finally subjugated by Denmark with the help of Austria 
and Prussia. The two Duchies were then considered, or at all events 
were treated, as conquered territory. The story of the tyrannical 
government of the half-annexed German provinces during the follow- 
ing years has been so often and so fully told that it need not be 
repeated here. Jt showed utter blindness on the part of the party 
then in power at Copenhagen, but it does not touch the vital points 
of the.question, for neither the armed resistance of the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners, nor what the Danes called the felony of the Duke of 
Augustenburg, who had joined it, would affect the rights of the Duchies 
and their House. This is the point that must always be kept in view, 
though later events have obscured it to a certain degree, and have 
in the end changed what was originally a pure question of right 
into a question of might. 

Denmark could be under no misapprehension as to the right 
of Germany, and therefore of the male branch of the Ducal family, 
having always been reserved; and it was for that very reason 
that its leading statesmen tried by any means at their disposal to 
persuade the Great Powers of Europe to come to their aid by recog- 
nising the so-called integrity of the Danish monarchy as essential 
to the peace of Europe. Russia, France, Sweden, and Denmark 
signed the First London Protocol on the 2nd of June, 1850, and 
England was persuaded by what turned out to be false represen- 
tations to accept the same on the 4th of July. Whatever right these 
Powers had to proclaim the principle of the integrity of the Danish 
monarchy, they could have no right to deprive the Ducal line of its 
lawful inheritance, or the German Confederation of its protectorate 
over Holstein. Holstein only was part of the German Confederation, 
and this latter could only interfere in Schleswig in such matters as 
touched the rights of Holstein. The recognition of the integrity of 
the Danish monarchy, however well that name sounded at the time, 
was therefore neither more nor less than an act of violence, and 
the secret history of it is well known by this time. Though even 
Prussia was induced to sign the Treaty of London, in April 1852, the 
German Confederation never did, and Bunsen, who was then Prussian 
Minister in London, though he was ordered to sign the document 
in the name of the King of Prussia, declared with prophetic insight 
that the first cannon shot fired in Europe would tear that iniquitous 
document to tatters. Even the Emperor Napoleon called it a mere 
ceuvre impuissante.2 But in following the history of the Schleswig- 

2 See p. 697. 
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Holstein question this phase does not concern us much, for even 
the Great Powers cannot make an unlawful act lawful. As to Eng- 
land, it was induced to sign the protocol by misrepresentation—that 
is, by being assured that the representative of the Augustenburg line, 
Duke Christian August, had sold his right of succession for a sum 
of 337,5001., the fact being, as we know now, that he had been forced 
to sell his landed property in Denmark, which was valued at 619,7941., 
for about half its value ; and that, though he himself had promised to 
remain inactive towards Denmark, he had never given such a promise, 
nor could he have done so, for his children or for his brother. Least 
of all could he have sold the rights of the German Confederation and . 
of the Duchies. How strongly even Bismarck held that view is shown 
by some notes taken by Duke Frederick of a conversation with Bismarck 
as late as the 18th of November, 1863, when the Prussian statesman, 
afterwards so hostile to the Augustenburg family, declared that the 
Duke was entirely in his right, and that he, Bismarck, would have acted 
exactly like him. At that time he only regretted that Prussia had ever 
signed the London Protocol, and he held that, having signed it, it 
was bound by it, and could not take any active steps against Den- 
mark, even though Denmark had broken some of its promises. 

Everybody knew that the decisive moment would come when the 
King of Denmark, Frederick the Seventh, should die. After the 
death of Frederick William the Fourth of Prussia in the beginning of 
1861, and even during the last years of his reign, when his brother 
the Prince of Prussia governed in his name, the tone of Germany 
had become much more decided, and the Danish Government could 
hardly flatter itself that the German Confederation would quietly look 
on while one of its members, if only the Duchy of Holstein, was taken 
from it by an act of violence. In England the feeling was very strong 
at the time, and in Parliament a very influential voice was raised 
in favour of sending a few thousand red-coats into the Duchies to 
frighten away the army of Germany. Another element came in. 
The most charming and justly popular Princess of Wales was the 
daughter of the German prince who had been chosen by the Great 
Powers as King of Denmark, not so much on account of his being a 
Prince of Schleswig-Holstein Gliicksburg, as on account of his being 
the husband of a German princess who, after the resignation of 
several relations, was in the direct line of succession to the throne 
of Denmark. 

In any other country this sentiment of chivalry might possibly 
have carried the whole nation into a war with its oldest ally; in 
England the memory of Waterloo was not yet quite extinct, and 
some, at all events, of her statesmen had not allowed themselves 
to be blinded as to the real state of the case, the rights of the 
German Confederation as the protector of every one of its members, 
-and the rights of Holstein, and indirectly of Schleswig, as inde- 
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pendent principalities, united to Denmark by a personal union only, 
which must cease with the extinction of the male line. England 
has been much blamed by Danish and other publicists for having 
left Denmark in the lurch; but it should never be forgotten that, 
though England in the London Treaty had recognised the in- 
tegrity of Denmark as a European necessity, it had never promised 
any material aid to the old or to the new king, and could not be 
expected to rush in where the other signatories of the London 
Protocol dreaded to go. Hence what happened afterwards when the 
new King of Denmark maintained the Danish claims on Schleswig 
and part of Holstein was exactly what might have been foreseen in 
spite of the troubled state of the political atmosphere of Europe. 
The Germanic Confederation did not abdicate its rights or its duties 
in obedience to the wishes of the Great Powers, or even of some of 
its own members, but ordered a military execution against Denmark. 
When that military execution was ‘entrusted in the end to Austria 
and Prussia, the result could hardly be doubtful. The brave Danish 
army after a valiant resistance was defeated, and Austria and Prussia 
then occupied the two Albingian principalities in the name of the 
German Confederation. 

What followed afterwards, however important in its consequences, 
is of no interest to us in studying the question of the rights of 
Denmark and Germany in their contest over the ‘principalities of 
Schleswig and Holstein. The German Confederation as such never 
doubted the rights of the Augustenburg line. Prussia, however, soon 
began to take anew view. It saw that there was only one remedy for 
the weakness of Germany as a European Power, only one way of pre- 
venting the repetition of a Treaty of London, in which Germany, 
in reality the strongest Power in Europe, had been openly treated as 
a quantité négligeable, namely a real unification of Germany with the 
exclusion of Austria, and under the hegemony of Prussia. Prussia 
staked her very existence on the realisation of this ideal, and naturally, 
as in a struggle for life or death, disregarded all obstacles that stood in 
her way. Bismarck with his enormous personal influence on the King 
persuaded him to disregard the rights of the Augustenburg line, 
because he considered the addition of a new independent principality 
in the north of Germany, and in possession of the harbour of Kiel, 
as a source of weakness and possible danger to that United Germany 
of the future for which he had laboured so long, and for which he was 
ready to sacrifice everything. Fortune was on his side, he played 
Va banque! and he won. Well might he say Audaces fortune 
juvat, and well did he say Inter arma silent leges, and not only leges, 
but also jura. No one was more fully convinced of the rights of 
the Ducal line of Augustenburg than he was. We know now from 
his own letter on what terms he was ready to recognise these rights, 
and to allow to the Duke Frederick, eldest son of Duke Christian 
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Augustus, an independent sovereignty. But events were marching 
too fast for carrying out these smaller arrangements, and at a time 
when kingdoms like Hanover were simply annexed by force of arms, 
it was not likely that better terms would be granted by victorious 
Prussia to the small principalities of Schleswig-Holstein and their 
legitimate Duke. 

In the book before us, which has been very carefully compiled, and 
against which we have but one complaint to make, namely that it 
contains 800 closely printed pages, the events which followed the 
execution as ordered by the German Confederation against Denmark, 
and the occupation as carried out by Prussia and ‘Austria, are fully de- 
tailed. Austria and Prussia soon began to quarrel over the adminis- 
tration of the two principalities, Prussia in Schleswig, Austria in 
Holstein, and when Austria, against the wish of Prussia, actually 
summoned the Holstein estates to assemble and to settle their con- 
stitution under the Duke of Schleswig-Holstein Augustenburg, the 
die was cast. Prussia, however, had at the time 12,000 men in 
Schleswig, Austria but 5,200 in Holstein, so that when an outbreak 
of war between these two Powers seemed imminent, nothing remained 
but to withdraw the Austrian corps-d’armée as quickly as possible, 
and to leave Prussia in military possession of both Duchies. How 
well Prussia was prepared for war was shown by the events that fol- 
lowed in rapid succession. In June 1866, Austria brought forward a 
motion in the already expiring Diet of Frankfort to issue a decree of 
military execution against Prussia. But on the day after this motion 
was accepted, on the 15th of June, 1866, Prussia declared war against 
Hanover, Electoral Hesse, and Saxony, conquered them, and after 
having thus secured its safety in the rear marched boldly into 
Bohemia, and in seven weeks broke the whole power of Austria, 
while, by an agreement with Bismarck, Italy declared war at the 
same time against Austria. 

When we consider that the battle of Sadowa, which left Prussia 
the sole master in Germany, had its natural sequence in the 
battle of Sedan, which left the French Emperor prostrate before 
the armies of Germany, we shall be better able to understand 
the deep historical importance of the long ignored and long ridiculed 
Schleswig-Holstein Question. No one who wishes to understand 
the history of Germany, and afterwards of the whole of Europe 
from the year 1848, can dispense with a careful study of that ques- 
tion, which, as we hope to have shown, is by no means so intricate 
as it has been represented. With all respect for our diplomatists 
we cannot help feeling that any English solicitor would, after 
avery few days, have been able to place the true aspect of that 
question in the clearest light before any English jury at the very 
time when the greatest English statesmen and the greatest English 
newspapers went on declaring day after day that it was ‘a question 
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far beyond the reach of any ordinary understanding. No lawyer 
would be forgiven for declaring his incompetence to form an opinion 
on the facts placed before him, and on the rights and grievances of 
the different claimants of the throne of Schleswig-Holstein after the 
death of Frederick the Seventh of Denmark. 

It is this purely personal question which is evidently very near to 
the hearts of the two authors of the book, Schleewig-Holsteins 
Befreiung, and it is for that very reason that this publication will 
always retain its historical value. Though it is free from the spirit of 
mere partisanship, its authors do not wish to conceal their strong feel- 
ings of sympathy and admiration for the chief sufferer in the libera- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein, namely the Duke Frederick, whose 
beautiful portrait adorns their volume. 

There are historians who look upon the great events which we 
have witnessed in our time as the inevitable result of forces beyond 
the control of individuals. To them all political convulsions such as 
the violent collision between Prussia and Austria, and the subsequent 
intervening struggle between Germany and France, are like earth- 
quakes long foreseen by seismological politicians, and impossible to 
be retarded, accelerated, or warded off by any personal efforts. They 
would scout the idea that if Lord Palmerston’s heart had been less of a 
cewr léger, or if he had not felt himself hampered by the Don Pacifico 
affair, or if the Protocol of London had not been signed by him, the 
conflict between Denmark and Germany would not have reached its 
acute stage, and the battles of Sadowa and Sedan would never have 
been fought. Everything in history, as in nature, takes place, 
according to them, in obedience to laws which allow of no 
modification by the hand of man. Yet they should not forget 
that even an avalanche is sometimes set rolling by the flight of 
birds, and that a lucifer match carelessly trodden on by a sentinel 
may cause the explosion of a powder magazine. It may be quite 
true that when a great avalanche is once set in motion, over- 
whelming whole forests and destroying village after village, we 
cannot expect that one single tree or one single chalet should be able 
to arrest its course. But the true historian, however much he may 
feel inclined to see in history, as in nature, a process of evolution, 
cannot and ought not to forget the individuals who act or who suffer 
in the birth and death struggles of humanity. If he did, he would 
deprive history of all its human interest, of its dramatic character, 
and its moral lessons. Could we really understand the events of the 
second half of our century without a study of such personal characters 
as Queen Victoria, the Emperor Napoleon, the German Emperor, 
Moltke, Bismarck, and Mr. Gladstone? In one sense every private 
soldier of the German army who left house, home, and family, to die 
at St. Privat may be said to have decided the fate of Germany and of 
Europe. If the German army, as drilled by Moltke, was the horse 
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that won the race, it was Bismarck who was the jockey and knew how 
to ride it and to make it win. 

If, then, in the Schleswig-Holstein struggle also, we want to know 
its authors, its martyrs, and its heroes, the name of Duke Frederick 
of Schleswig-Holstein ought never to be forgotten. He was born to 
a ducal throne in one of the most delightful and prosperous provinces 
of Germany. He was, if- any German prince, convinced of the 
necessity of a real union of Germany, and of a union, as he thought, 
under the auspices of; Prussia. He, more than any other German 
prince, was ready to give up any of his princely rights and privileges 
that might conflict with the requirements of a strong central power 
wielded by Prussia. Under the most trying circumstances and at a 
time when many a German patriot hesitated between Austria and 
Prussia, he never seems to have swerved in his loyalty to Prussia and 
in his personal devotion to King William the First, afterwards the 
first German Emperor, to the Crown Prince and the Crown Princess, 
afterwards the Emperor and Empress Frederick. There is only one 
voice among those who knew him best as to his noble character and 
the high principles by which he himself was guided through life. 
Sybel, the great historian, who knew him well and who seems to 
have long suspected that Bismarck wished to incorporate the Duchies 
in Prussia rather than to support their independence under their own 
Duke, said in the Prussian Chamber : 


And who is that Duke of Augustenburg? He is the living expression of the 
rights and of the inseparability of the Duchies. His name is to a brave German 
race in the north the bearer of all that makes life worth living, the bearer of free- 
dom and nationality. He is strong in his very weakness, because his own people 
desire him, so that whether an appeal were made to the estates or to universal 
suffrage in Schleswig-Holstein, his title would be unanimously proclaimed between 
Eider and Kénigsau. .. . So long as this state of things continues he will be 
invincible, for the freedom of a united and determined people is invincible. I 
know that the Schleswig-Holstein people reckon among their rights—and these 
rights the Duke has declared that he will respect—as the first and most precious 
right the claim of the male line to the succession inthe principalities. They do 
not wish to become Prussian. They wish to remain German, and they will follow 
Prussia with their warmest and grateful sympathies so long only as Prussia itself 
moves forward in the road of a truly German policy. 


All over Germany the Duke was trusted and loved, and we have 
the strongest testimony of his numerous friends as to the straight- 
forward, unselfish, and truly noble character shown by him throughout 
all his trials. The very names of his friends enable us to judge what 
kind of man he was. His best friends were the Crown Prince 
Frederick of Prussia, the unfortunate Emperor Frederick, and his 
eminent and high-minded wife, the late Prince Consort, the Grand 
Duke of Baden, and such men as Baron Roggenbach, George von 
Bunsen, and many others whose names are less known in this 
country but highly respected in their own. He had no enemies 
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except at Copenhagen and at Berlin. Bismarck knew that the 
Duke had powerful friends, and that even in his weakness he was 
a power that had to be reckoned with. What part the young Duke 
formed in the old statesman’s political calculations Bismarck has 
openly stated himself. He declared in the Prussian Chamber on 
the 20th of December, 1866: ‘I have always held to this climax, 
that personal union with Denmark would be better than the existing 
state of things; that an independent sovereign would be better 
than such personal union, and that union with Prussia would be 
better than an independent sovereign.’ The Duke was not strong 
enough to cope with such an antagonist, but even when after the 
battle of Sadowa all his chances of succeeding to his rightful throne 
were gone, he was able to rejoice in the liberation of his Duchies from 
a foreign yoke. He joined the Bavarian contingent of the German 
army in the war against France, and assured the German Emperor in 
a letter of the 28th of July, 1870, that in the national war against 
France all other questions must stand aside, and that every German 
had but one duty to fulfil, to defend the integrity of Germany 
against her enemies! No attempt was ever made by the deposed 
Duke and his family to disturb the peace of Germany by a new 
assertion of their old rights. The Duke felt that he had done his 
duty to his country and his family to the very utmost, and that he 
might retire with honour from an impossible contest. 

By a kind of poetical justice, this self-denial on the part of the 
Schleswig-Holstein family has met with a great reward. Prince 
Christian, the brother of Duke Frederick, married a daughter of 
Queen Victoria, the kind-hearted and beloved Princess Helena, and 
has found a new sphere of usefulness in a country so closely akin to 
his native land ; while his niece, the daughter of Duke Frederick, was 
actually chosen by the present German Emperor as his consort. So 
that in future the blood of Schleswig-Holstein, blended with that of 
Hohenzollern, will run in the veins of the Kings of Prussia and the 
German Emperors. Let those who like call all this mere accident ; 
to a thoughtful historian it cannot but convey a lesson, even though 
he may hesitate to put it into words. 


F, Max MULLER. 
Villa Floridiana, Naples. 





ON BANK HOLIDAYS 
AND A PLEA FOR ONE MORE 


DurinG the Middle Ages there were in England, as in other European 
countries, a large number of Saints’ days, which were more or less 
religiously kept as holideys. These were probably too numerous ; 
but, on the other hand, at the Reformation we went certainly into the 
opposite extreme, and ‘Merrie England,’ at the bidding of the 
Puritans, gave up holidays altogether, excepting indeed Christmas 
Day and Good Friday, which were retained as especially sacred. 

Gradually, however, the common-sense of the people rebelled 
against this state of things, and Easter Monday, Whit Monday, and 
Boxing Day were kept, at any rate partially, as holidays. I say 
partially, because those who really needed them most, those whose 
.avocations were sedentary, derived little advantage from them. 

It was impossible for bankers or merchants to close, because they 
‘were bound, during business hours, to meet all claims legally made 
upon them. Any bill due and not paid would have been, and must 
have been, protested, and as a matter of fact all commercial offices 
were open. Excepting for a week’s or a fortnight’s holiday once in 
the year, the only days on which a clerk could reckon were Christ- 
amas Day and Good Friday. Even if he was kindly given one or two 
more, he probably did not know long beforehand, and could therefore 
make no arrangements. Moreover, it was improbable that other mem- 
bers of his family or his special friends would be free on the same day. 

When I was invited in 1865 to stand as one of the Liberal candi- 
dates for West Kent, I naturally asked myself what I should do if I 
were elected, and one of the reasons which influenced me was the hope 
of securing, on behalf of our people, a few days for rest and recreation. 

The holidays already in existence were all of religious origin. 
It is remarkable that the Bank Holidays created by the Act of 
1871 were the first ever instituted by any Legislature for the pur- 
poses of rest and enjoyment ; all previous were either religious fasts 
or festivals. The Act also authorises the Queen in Council to proclaim 
any other day to be a holiday under the Act. Previously a holiday 
might be proclaimed, but only as a fast or day of national humiliation. 
There was no power to proclaim a holiday for thanksgiving or rejoicing. 

It has often been asserted that the Bank Holidays were originally 
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intended for bank clerks only. This is entirelya mistake. The Act 
expressly provides that ‘no person shall be compellable to do any 
act on a Bank Holiday which he would not be compellable to do on 
Christmas Day or Good Friday ;’ and I always believed that, 
coming as it does in the splendid summer weather, the August 
holiday would eventually become the most popular in the whole 
year. 
It may be asked, then, Why did we call these days Bank Holidays ? 

The reason is rather technical. According to immemorial custom 
the payer of a bill in England has three days’ grace, so that an 
acceptance which comes due nominally on the first of the month is 
really payable on the fourth. If, however, the third day of grace 
should fall upon Christmas Day, Good Friday, or a Sunday, then it 
is not thought fair the payer should have a fourth day’s grace, and 
such bills are due the day before, that is to say they are due on the 
Saturday or the day before Good Friday or Christmas Day. 

Now, in considering the Bank Holidays it was thought that it 
might act unjustly if a person were called upon to provide for his bills 
the day before they would otherwise have fallen due. And after 
some consideration, therefore, we suggested that bills falling due upon 
these days should be payable not the day before the last day of grace 
but on the day after; so that a bill falling due on a Bank Holiday 
becomes really payable a day later than would be the case if it were 
due on a Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day. 

Under these circumstances it was necessary to use some special 
name for the new holidays in our Bill. If we had called them 
National Holidays or General Holidays this would not have dis- 
tinguished them from the old holidays, and, moreover, we thought 
that it would perhaps call too much attention to the proposed change. 
They were therefore called ‘Bank Holidays,’ and this is the real 
origin of a word which has now become so familiar. But it was 
never intended that these holidays should be applicable exclusively to 
banks. 

Bank Holidays have not, indeed, escaped criticism. A writer in the 
March number of this Review has attacked them with much severity. 
‘Let Parliament,’ he says, ‘abolish Bank Holidays altogether. .. . 
The institution has been tried. It has signally and disastrously failed.’ 

Is this the case? It must be remembered that except as regards 
banks the holidays are purely permissive. In many places they were 
at first almost ignored. In London and some other towns they were 
partially availed of from the first, but everywhere they have gradually 
become more and more popular and generally adopted. 

Describing the last August Bank Holiday the Times told us that 
‘cyclists of both sexes covered the roads. River steamers and pleasure 
boats carried their thousands to Kew and the upper reaches of the 
Thames. The London parks were crowded. The Botanic Gardens 
and the Zoological Gardens formed great attractions, and the flowers 
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of Battersea Park drew large crowds all day. The India and Ceylon 
Exhibition was visited by an enormous crowd.’ 

The numbers carried by the railway companies from their London 
stations, as far as I have been able to ascertain them, were: 


Great Eastern ‘ ‘ ‘ ; : . 130,000 
South Eastern i , ; . : . 81,000 
London and Brighton . ° ° ° . 30,000 
London, Chatham, and Dover : ; . 41,000 
South Western . / ‘ , ’ . 85,000 
Great Western . , ; ‘ . . 41,000 
North Western . i ; P ; . 14,000 
Midland . ° . ; : ‘ . 22,000 
Great Northern. . . ; ‘ - 18,000 
North London . ; ‘s . 20,000 
London, Tilbury, and Southend . ‘ . 22,000 
City and South London ‘ ° : . 26,000 
The visitors to Kew Gardens were. 73,000 
To the British Museum and National Gallery . 25,000 
To the Crystal Palace . . ; ° . 80,000 
To the Zoological Gardens. . . . 22,000 
To Windsor Castle . : i : - 17,000 
To Madame Tussaud’s . ; 27,000 
Those on Hampstead Heath were estimated at 120,000 


In other cities also the holiday was very generally observed. 

But then the same writer makes this very fact the basis of his attack. 

Four times in every year [he says] do ... people set themselves to look for 
amusement, and find it usually in the public house. Four times in every year . . . 
the various police magistrates dispose of interminable lists of more or less serious 
offences arising out of the efforts of the State and Sir John Lubbock to procure 
rest and recreation for the people. . . . Since on Bank Holiday from a fourth to 
an eighth of the adult poorer classes of England are drunk before the end of the 
day, it is not astonishing that the following morning should display a goodly 
number of broken heads and beaten wives. . . . The women are generally at least 
as drunk as the men on St. Lubbock’s festal days. 

I was at first indignant at this attack on our poorer countrymen 
and countrywomen ; but it is really so extravagant and absurd as to 
be beneath contempt. 

The writer does not bring forward a tittle of evidence in support 
of his assertion that ‘ from a fourth to an eighth’ of our poorer fellow 
countrymen and countrywomen get drunk on Bank Holidays, nor 
indeed could he prove his assertion. Sir Matthew White Ridley has 
been so kind as to give me the number of charges in the whole 
metropolis for the last August Bank Holiday and the days which 
immediately preceded and followed. They were as follows : 

Saturday . . - 202 Tuesday . . - 240 


Sunday . ° - 107 Wednesday . - 140 
Monday . ° . 214 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the charges on the day after the Bank 
Holiday were very slightly above the average. 

Most of the cases, moreover, are said to have been trivial, and the 
number is infinitesimal in a population of 5,000,000. Indeed, Sir John 
Bridge, the late senior magistrate for London, who speaks of course 
with unrivalled authority, authorises me to say that in his experience 
‘the days after Bank Holidays are days on which we have remarkably 
few charges.’ ! 

People in fact quarrel and break the law not when they are happy 
and enjoying themselves, but when they are suffering and miserable. 

The, writer of the article in this Review goes on to say that 


If everybody did things at different times we should all get twice the value 
out of life; . . . but this unhappily is impossible. Man is a gregarious animal, 
and as the school holidays must take place in August, the parents’ holiday must 
take place in August too... . 

Is it absolutely necessary that everybody’s Bank Holiday should fall on the 
same day? That is the real problem. Would it be possible to alter the present 
arrangement, and spread the four public holidays over other days in the year? 
This seems the only conceivable solution... . We might divide up our poorer 
classes by trades, and assign different days to each trade for its holiday. . . . But 
there are probably practical difficulties in the way of such an arrangement, 

The State might abolish the present Bank Holidays, . . . and content itself 


with enacting that every employé should claim from his employer four separate 
days. 
But this would probably be found extremely inconvenient. 


As he admits that one of his alternatives would ‘probably be im- 
practicable, and the other ‘extremely inconvenient,’ it is unnecessary 
to discuss them. But the suggestions show that he has not grasped 
the conditions of life of those for whom Bank Holidays were specially 
designed. He is evidently not a father, or he would not assert that 
we should ‘ get twice the value out of life’ if we did not take our 
holidays with our children, Bank Holidays are popular because 
every one knows when they are coming and can make arrangements 
beforehand. Husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers 
and sisters, and friends are, in thousands of cases, engaged in different 
businesses, but under the Act they can reckon on getting four 
holidays at any rate all together. To withdraw this benefit would 
deprive the holidays of half their advantage. 

But the writer denies the advantage altogether, and says that 
they have entirely failed. 

So far from this, as I have shown above, the evidence is conclusive 
and everwhelming that they are immensely popular; that they 
are being more and more wisely used, and that in the opinion of those 


* Speaking of last Easter Monday Bank Holiday the Times (April 21 1897), says : 
At most of the police courts the Bank Holiday charges were below the average 
in number, and very few of them were serious.’ 
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for whom they were intended, they have splendidly fulfilled the purpose 
for which they were established. 

The question, indeed, arises whether one more at any rate might 
not be granted with advantage. Easter Monday, and even Whit 
Monday, come generally somewhat early in the year, when the 
weather is uncertain and often unpropitious. The Christmas 
holiday falls of course in the depth of winter. 

The new August holiday is therefore the only one which enables 
our people to enjoy the ‘pageant of summer.’ It is the only break 
between Whit Monday and Christmas Day. A day about the end of 
June would be an inestimable boon. 

We are looking out for the best way of commemorating the deep 
debt of gratitude we owe to our Queen. June 22 is to be constituted 
Bank Holiday for this year. But why for this year only? I have 
suggested that it should be added to our short list of red-letter days. 

By many of those most concerned the idea has been enthusiastic- 
ally welcomed. For instance, the Scottish Shopkeepers’ and Assistants’ 
Union, the most important representative of the Scotch shopkeeping 
community, with branches all over Scotland, and the West Yorkshire 
Federated Chamber of Trade, have passed and sent me unanimous 
resolutions in its favour. I ought, indeed, to admit that two Working 
Men’s Associations in Sheffield and Birmingham have sent me resolu- 
tions in the opposite sense. It must be remembered, however, that 
artisans do not need another holiday so much as others less fortunately 
situated. They have secured for themselves short (I do not say too 
short) hours and a weekly half-holiday. The so-called working man 
in fact works less than almost any other class of the community. 
He is employed say fifty hours per week, shopkeepers and shop 
assistants work in many places over eighty. Clerks, of course, are 
not employed so long, but their duties are sedentary, and a greater 
Strain on the nervous system. 

Moreover, as these holidays are not compulsory it would still be 
open to the artisans of Birmingham and Sheffield to go on working if 
they wished. I doubt, however, if they would wish long. 

In any case a Bank Holiday in commemoration of the Queen’s 
reign at the end of June would be received by thousands as an 
inestimable boon; it would increase, not diminish, the national out- 
put; it would probably be adopted in the Colonies, and would be 
another link binding the Empire together. 

It would be difficult, I believe, to propose anything which would 
add more to the health and happiness of our people or more contribute 
to preserve the memory of Her Majesty’s long, wise, and glorious reign, 
than the institution in the middle of our beautiful summer weather of 
a ‘ Victoria Day.’ 

Joun Luspock. 
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MAY CAROLS 


And green leaf and blossom and sunny warm weather, 
And singing and loving, all come back together. 


ALL over Europe the songs of May-time and their melodies are to be 
found celebrating the brightest time of the whole year, when all is 
anticipation in nature, the wondrous Spring feeling communicating 
its exhilaration to everything. Winter’s ramparts are broken down ; 
indeed, this marvellous unbinding of Winter is Spring’s first herald ; 
the loosening of icicle-bound streams, the sudden crackle of the sod 
with its dormant life, the frozen ivy tendrils holding together fell- 
side ramparts, all give way, shouting ‘Spring is coming!’ Such 
sounds are Spring’s first herald of May music. 

Another blow of the trumpet—for all Spring’s voices are music— 
and from every cranny and corner of the world life speaks: life in 
the air, in that mysterious rapture of exhilaration which is Spring’s 
alone ; life in the distant green of the larches which one only sees as 
a bloom from afar; life in the voices of the birds with their sweetest 
notes of May music, for the song of joy is widening, the herald 
blast is fuller, ‘Spring is coming!’ 

Then a week of heavenly beauty, of still calm, the sunshine of 
fairyland and the awakening of blossom. This is the herald of 
flowerland. The larches proudly carry their pink buds, the wild 
cherry trees follow with the rose-hued bells of foam, the daffodils are 
here in all their lustre of green and amber, and ‘the shafts of blue 
fire,’ the hyacinths, are the world’s carpet, and earth’s song of joy is 
at its fullest, for ‘Spring has come!’ 

Small wonder is it that this feeling which Spring imparts to the 
whole world should express itself in special verse, music, rites, and 
ceremonies, with which no other season of the year is honoured. In 
England we celebrated the festival in May, and some authorities 
declare its origin to have been a goddess’s festival that fell then ; but 
in Greece Spring ceremonies were held in March, and in all warmer 
countries than our own they naturally fell earlier in the year. Such 
being the case is more than sufficient testimony that these rites and 
ceremonies merely followed the dates of Spring according to nature’s 
geography, and that wherever or whenever they appeared their 
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derivation was simply the necessity in all times of some symbolic 
utterance for the ecstasy of joy with which men hail the Spring. 

Inasmuch as the ceremonies of ‘Flora’ and ‘ Maia,’ and the 
famous Druidical rejoicings represented Spring, without doubt they 
have been honoured with her ; but Spring herself antedates them all. 
Long before their day the hearts of men and women grew glad with 
the sunshine, and delighted to do it honour. ‘Now the leaves come 
back to the trees, the sap-filled bud swells with the tender twig, and 
the fertile grass that long lay unseen finds hidden passages and 
uplifts itself in the air. Now is the field fruitful, now is the time of 
the birth of cattle, now the bird prepares its house and home in the 
bough,’ and therefore now some link must be established between 
the children of men and the returned glory of the earth. 

So the May carols and songs really represent an unconscious 
nature worship, curiously mixed up with the faiths and the follies of 
other days. They include superstitious observances, as in the May 
plays of the Tuscans with their curious monotonous chant, where 
‘grief or joy, love or hate, are all expressed upon one and the same 
note,’ and they include also the frolicsome revels, not always of a very 
harmless character, of the old English May-day celebrations. 

So connected is all May music with the ceremonies for which it 
was written, that it is impossible to treat of the carols separately 
from their surroundings; also, before looking back upon authentic 
statements regarding ‘mayings’ in England, it must not be forgotten 
that these celebrations on the then so-called Ist of May (calendar 
old style) was in reality what we (calendar new style) call the 11th 
of May. Nowhere in England is hawthorn in bloom on the present 
Ist of the month, but eleven days make a surprising difference at 
this wondrous time of year, and it is often quite possible by the 11th 
‘to bring in the may.’ It has often been suggested that ‘ bringing 
home the may’ really meant blackthorn ; this however is a supposi- 
tion no true ‘ mayer’ would accept! 

The verses and melodies of these songs seem to divide themselves 
into carols proper, morris-dance carols (which were rarely separated 
from the games and festivities of May), and musicians’ May-day 
carols, which, though coming under widely different lines to the 
others, are still tributes to Spring’s celebrations, and were used at 
what one might call the imitation May-day festivities of lords and 
ladies in the masques and pageants which were at one time the 
fashion of May. 

In the time of Henry the Eighth May-day celebrations existed 
throughout England ; furthermore, in his reign and Elizabeth’s they 
were by no means confined to the lower classes, and from this period 
they can be traced here and there in a reduced but somewhat similar 
form up to the early part of the present century. In Cornwall they 
still hold a mild sway. Among other counties where they are most 
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recently to be traced is Lancashire, which heads my list with seven 
: carols—four with music, but to the other three I have been unable to 
ki trace tunes ; they were probably sung to some well-known air usually 
i associated with other words. -Then there are two from Cornwall, 
another from Devonshire, two from Hertfordshire (one the well-known 
Hitchin May song), one from Sussex, one from Essex, two from 
Oxford. Many are referred to in the Bardic Musewm as to be 
traced in Wales, but they do not appear to possess original music. 

To follow May-day customs separately throughout these counties 

> would be unnecessary, as with certain varieties the surroundings of 
May music are really the same everywhere; here and there are 
varieties of custom to be found, which may be noted in their special 
localities. So then we need merely recall generally that it was an 
ancient practice throughout England, on the eve of May, for young 
folk to go out into the woods, where they remained all night, 
gathering boughs of may, preparing to preserve their complexions 
by bathing in the morning May dew, and finally ‘ to bring home the 
may’ in order to decorate the village or town to which they belonged, 
which by 4 a.M. was changed into a sort of hawthorn Birnam Wood ! 
This was succeeded by holiday-making, sities and revelling 
throughout the livelong day. 

Spenser’s famous description of this going ou for the may puts 
the jocund days when the world was younger most freshly before us 
of all the beautiful verse its joy has called forth : 

Siker this morrow no longer ago 

I saw a shole of shepherds out go 

With singing and shouting, and jolly cheer : 
Before them rode a lusty Tabrere 

That to them many a hornpipe played, 
Whereto they dancen each one with his maid. 
To see these folks make such jouissance 

Made my heart after the pipe to dance. 

Then to the greenwood they speeden them all 
To fetchen home may with their musical : 
And home they bring him in a royal throne 
Crowned as king; and his queen alone 

Was Lady Flora, on whom did attend 

A fair flock of fairies and a fresh bend 


Of lovely nymphs—O that I were there 
To helpen the ladies their may-bush bear! 























































































































In all the numerous poetical descriptions of the May-time cere- 
monies from Chaucer downwards, the music comes next in importance 
to the may itself. Without pipe and carol May-day had not half its 
charms, and curiously enough the tunes endure, though few and far 
between, long after the ceremonies to which they belonged have 
ceased to be. 

As a general observation on this music, before considering the 
tunes individually, it is to be noted that many partake somewhat of 
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the character of hymns, the morris dances only representing the 
lighter revelling part of May-day pastimes, which seems curious, as 
the words of all the carols are of a very mixed character, their serious 
vein being evidently only of Puritan date. But though the tunes 
do not sound like dance tunes to us, they probably may have been so ; 
the old word ‘ carole’ was used by the trouvéres invariably to mean 
a song which was sung and danced to, ‘ the performers moving slowly 
round in a circle, singing at the same time.’ For a slow dignified 
dance these airs would have been feasible, and their solemnity is not 
in any way unusual as representing secular airs, for from the thir- 
teenth century in the first preserved English May song of all, Summer 
is a-coming in, to the present time, English melody when it is not 
patriotic is very apt to be hymnlike. In the case of these carols, 
Puritanism added to this effect by invading their words (part of which 
are often of a semi-sacred character), and making a very curious 
mixture in some of the other verses. The more recent performances 
of them, in Lancashire at any rate, and probably elsewhere, used to 
be given by five or six men singers, with fiddle, flute, and clarionet 
accompaniment. No doubt the performers added more or less fancy 
harmonies of their own. But the dancing part of the entertainment 
no longer existed there in the early part of this century. 

I cannot but think that the reason why Lancashire is so rich in 
carols is that, at a time when probably many were lost in other 
counties, the county had the advantage of these songs being noted 
down by Mr. Harland, who probably knew more about Lancashire 
poetry and legend than any one has done since. If every county in 
every fifty years possessed such an enthusiast, the collection of folk- 
song would indeed be easy! The seven sets of verses are carefully 
preserved : would that such had been the case with their tunes, of 
which only three seem to be forthcoming. Two are to be found in 
the late Mr. Barrett’s interesting folk-song collection, the old and the 
new May songs ; the remaining melody, as far as I know, is not in print 
at all, but has been kindly supplied to me by Miss Broadwood, the 
joint editor with Mr. Fuller Maitland of County Songs. 

The old Lancashire May song, All in this pleasant evening, 
possesses the most attractive and probably the most ancient of the 
carol verses that survive. It comes from Swinton in the parish of 
Eccles, and consists ofa kind of call or serenade to ‘ master, mistress, 
and children of the house’ to‘ rise up for the summer springs so fresh, 
green, and gay.’ Of course the poet of the gang fits the song to suit 
any particular case. The last verse seems to indicate that this and 
other songs of like character had a simple superstition for one of 
their objects, and that the country folk held that they were innocent 
charms, as the last line expresses it, ‘to draw (or drive) the cold winter 
away.’ The melody is a simple air (as are all these carol tunes), not 
specially striking except for its flattened seventh in the fourth bar 
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and the pauses in the seventh and eleventh bars which give it a 
quaintness of its own. 

The second Lancashire ditty is known as The new May Song; it 
has a pretty refrain to each verse, 


And the baziers are sweet in the morning of May, 


the bazier being the Lancashire name for auricula, which is usually 
in full bloom in April and the beginning of May. Both these airs as 
originally sung had pauses on the seventh and eleventh bars, some- 
thing in the way chorales have in other places. This is effective in 
giving point to the words, specially after the eleventh bar ; the pause 
here lends distinctive character to the refrain contained in the 
following four bars. 

The third Lancashire May tune comes from Stockport ; this song, 
however, is a variant of the Hitchin May Song, or vice versa, and from 
many references to them both which one comes across in songs from 
different parts of the country, it is natural to think that these are 
the original bases of many more recent May carols. The Stockport 
song contains a reference to the northern climate in its first verse, 
not without meaning, as May is often a very rainy month in Lanca- 
shire. The poor mayer is forced to confess that 


I got wet and very very wet, 
And can no longer stay ! 


This carol, whether we find it in Lancashire or Hertfordshire, is 
without doubt a very ancient medley, dating probably from the time 
of Elizabeth. The Puritans later left a very distinct mark on its 
verses—a mark belonging to the spirit in which a certain Philip 
Stubbs, Puritan, published a long invective against maying customs 
in 1595. He disapproved strongly of the night spent in pleasure, 
which no doubt was not always employed in gathering may. But 
he even more strongly dissents from the veneration shown by the 
people to it in bringing home the maypole. He says, ‘ And then fall 
they to leape and daunce about it as the Heathen people did at the 
dedication of their Idolles, Whereof this is a perfect pattern, or 
rather the thyng itself.’ Probably the second verse of the song was 
its original commencement and subject, and the rest has been added 
by people of the Stubbs pattern, who, as they could not altogether 
eradicate the ancient custom, strove to impart a different flavour 
to it. 
The fourth Lancashire carol is called the Song of the Mayers, 
beginning, ‘Remember us poor mayers all.’ 
The fifth song is evidently of much later date: 

Come, lads, with your bills, 

To the wood we'll away, 

We'll gather the boughs 

And we'll celebrate May ; 
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We'll bring our load home 
As we've oft done before, 
And leave a green bough 
At each pretty maid’s door. 


Then there was, in addition to these, The May Eve Song, which is 
merely a hymn of simple rough order : 

If we should wake you from your sleep, 

Good people, listen now, 

Our yearly festival we keep, 

And bring a maythorn bough ; 

An emblem of the world it grows, 

The flowers its pleasures are, 

And many a thorn bespeaks its woes, 

Its sorrow and its care. 


Finally comes the song to be sung after bringing in the may, 
called The Mayer’s May-day Song, one verse showing how the earn- 
ings of the singers were disposed of, according to ancient custom ; 
for, we are told, 


John and Jane the whole shall have, 
They’re the last new married pair. 


So much for the carols of Lancashire, which county certainly 
contributes no ignoble share to carol verse and melody. 

Perhaps the most celebrated carol is the Cornish Helston Furry 
Dance, which takes place on the 8th of May. In the same way as 
before described do the youths and maidens go into the woods and 
return dancing through the streets of Helston to the quaint carol 
belonging to the day, entitled the Furry Dance. The word‘ furry’ is 
derived from the old Cornish word ‘ feur’ or ‘ foir,’ a holiday, and the 
song is full of quaint allusions to bygone days. One verse speaks 
of the Spaniards and the ‘ grey goose feather.’ The Spaniards burned 
Paul’s Church in Mount’s Bay in 1595, which would seem to fix that 
fragment as originating about the end of the reign of Elizabeth, while 
the use of the ‘ grey goose feather’ points also to an ante-gunpowder 
period. Some authorities consider ‘furry’ to be a perversion of 
‘ fadé,’ which meant ‘ to go’ into the country. At any rate, the country 
folk went, and on their return at each door the singers placed their 
branch of may, while the dancing appears to have continued more or 
less throughout the day, being by no means confined to the streets 
alone. Certain eccentricities of May-day observances existed here 
that are not to be found elsewhere; for instance, the house doors 
were thrown open and the dancers danced through the house, into its 
garden, and out again into the street. Instead of this proceeding 
being considered of a somewhat free and easy character, the residents 
in any house that was omitted from it would consider themselves 
slighted indeed! This dance and its tune is a distinct relic of part of 
the old May games, reference being made in this carol to two portions 
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of them—the important bringing in of the may and the Robin Hood 
play, which, in connection with the morris dances and the hobby 
horse, were so celebrated a part of these festivities forming the four 
portions of the May games. This Helston Furry dance is perhaps 
the most celebrated of May-day carols. 

The second Cornish carol is known as the Padstow May Song. As 
given by Mr. Baring-Gould in his Garland of County Song, two 
tunes connected with Padstow have been utilised as solo and chorus ; 
but they are undoubtedly two separate tunes, the one comparatively 
modern, the second probably an old air. A great deal of this ballad 
is of local and somewhat confused character, but Mr. Fleetwood 
Sheppard has cleverly eliminated five verses from a confused mass 
which have an interest outside that of May time, for here it 
seems we have a ballad and a tune probably of the time of and 
containing references to Agincourt. The allusions seem unmis- 
takable. 

I 
Awake for St. George, our brave English knight O! 
God grant us His grace by day and by night O! 

II 


O where is-St. George? O say where is he O! 
He is out on his long boat all on the salt sea O. 


III 


O where are the young men that here now should dance O P 
Some they are in England and some they are in France O! 


IV 


The young men of Padstow they might if they wold O! 
Have builded a ship and gilded her with gold O! 


Vv 


O where are the French dogs that make such a boast O ? 
They shall eat the grey goose feather and we will eat the roast O! 


These verses, Mr. Sheppard says, ‘seem plain references to un- 
deniable facts that we have embedded in this Padstow May Song 
remains of a genuine folk song, an historical ballad of the battle of 
Agincourt, written in all likelihood not later than 1417, quite unknown 
elsewhere, but still after nearly 500 years of probably unbroken use, 
sung by the country in a remote part of the kingdom.’ Undoubtedly 
this is a most interesting and valuable ballad, as is also its melody. 

Mr. Baring-Gould, who gives the Devonshire May Carol in his 
Songs of the West, speaks of it as ‘a very early and rude melody’ to 
be found throughout England: there is certainly a connection 
between it and the Sussex carol (even if they are not different 
versions of the same tune), in which case the Devonshire melody is 
much the older. Several verses of this carol bring very suggestively 
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before us one of May-day’s most attractive customs usual in England 
prior to Puritanism. Not only were most houses decorated, but it 
-was usual for the lover on May morning to serenade his sweetheart 
and to leave at her door a special bunch of may. If she took it in 
it was tantamount to acceptance of his addresses ; if it was left hanging, 
woe betide that luckless wight! This custom is still prevalent in the 
Tyrol and in Swabia. Herrick referred to it when he wrote : 


A deale of Youth ere this is come 

Back and with white thorn laden home ; 
Some have despatched their cakes and cream 
Before that we have left to dream. 


And the carol flows along on somewhat similar lines : 


Awake, ye pretty maids, awake, 
Refreshed from drowsy dream, 
And haste to dairy house and take 

For us a.dish of cream. 


If not a dish of yellow cream, 
Then give us kisses three ; 

The woodland bower is white with flower, 
And green is every tree. 


Awake, awake, ye pretty maids, 
And take the may-bush in, 

Or ’twill be gone ere to-morrow morn, 
And you'll have none within. 


Then comes a verse which is to be found, it seems to me, in nearly 
all May-day carols, a relic of Puritan days which somehow sounds 
strangely out of its place here, in a frame of cream and kisses : 


The life of man it is but a span, 
He blossoms as a flower ; 

He makes no stay, is here to-day, 
And vanished in an hour, 


The rude form of the tune convinces one that this is one of the 
oldest of these May carols. 

The Sussex Carol, given in Sussex Songs, might almost be as 
applicable to Christmas as to May, were it not for one verse, of which 
the first line is ‘ The fields so green, so wondrous green, as green as 
any leaf.’ This tune is one of the most beautiful of carol tunes ; the 
words tend more towards a sacred than a secular character. 

One May carol hails from the far North, the Island of Orkney, and 
is contained in a most interesting collection of Orkney airs collected 
by the late Colonel Balfour of Balfour. This air is a regular formal 
carol tune, and is generally known as a Christmas carol, but strange 
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to say the one verse still extant of the old version proclaims dif- 
ferently : 
The early cock, the guid gray cock, 
Crawed clear when it was day ; 
He waked me in a May morning 
My prayers for to say. 


The : May-day doings at Hitchin in Hertfordshire were still in 
full swing in 1823 with all the ancient customs : the houses decorated 
by 4 a.M., the people singing the Mayers’ Song meanwhile ; but an 
amusing little variation in these customs took place here at that 
time. Ifthe mayers had, during the past year, some fault to find or 
some tiny quarrel with any one, instead of the accustomed ‘ bunch of 
may’ the poor offender would discover a large bunch of nettles and 
a piece of elder attached to her knocker, which was of course con- 
sidered a terrible disgrace. The ‘ Lord and Lady of the May,’ the 
dancing and festivities were all at Hitchin as elsewhere, and the 
customs seem to have lingered longer there than in most places. 
One verse of this Mayers’ Song is common to many of the carols, and 
is singularly quaint in its allusions, which by no means represented 
undue familiarity with sacred things: 


A branch of may we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands ; 
It is but a sprout, 
But it’s well budded out 
By the work of our Lord’s hands. 


Two carols hail from Oxford, of widely different character, one 
supplied to me again through the kindness of Miss Broadwood— 
a simple little tune without any special distinction about it. 
Sung to it, among other verses, is a variant on the verse just quoted, 
which illustrates the fact of its belonging to several otherwise dis- 
tinctive carols : 

A bunch of may I offer you, 
And at your door I stand; 


It is but a sprout, we couldn’t spread it out, 
The work of our Lord’s hand. 


God bless you, ladies and gentlemen, 
And send you a happy May ; 

I come to show you my garland 
Because it is the day. 


Then comes the relapse into the old carolling strain, possessing small 
connection with the earlier verses : 


The rose is red, the rose is white, 

The rose is in my garden ; 

I would not part with my sweetheart 
For twopence-halfpenny farden. 
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The second Oxford carol holds a distinct and unique position of 
its own among May carol music, and thus may stand midway between 
the national and artistic carols, allowing for the morris dances as 
interlude. This carol consists of the ancient piece of music sung 
every May-day on Magdalen Tower at 5 a.m. to a Latin hymn. 
Some writers have admitted that the purpose of this too was origi- 
nally ‘to usher in Spring ;’ others give its history as connected with 
a requiem said for the soul of Henry the Seventh, who had a distant 
connection with Magdalen College. It is however far more probable 
that some far earlier rites, perhaps even connected with the ancient 
sun worship, gave this beautiful and impressive May-day ceremony 
to Oxford, which in its present form seems destined to flourish and 
outlive all other May customs and traditions. | 

The history of singing the hymn as it now stands originated as 
follows. There was held on Magdalen Tower formerly, on the same 
day and early hour, a secular musical entertainment of appropriate 
May-time glees and madrigals. Quaint old Anthony 4 Wood gives 
us a description of the ceremony in his time, the reign of Charles the 
Second, and most surely his version comes nearer its true origin than 
any tale of requiem or mass for Henry the Seventh, which did not at 
any rate exist then. He says ‘the Choral Ministers of this Home 
do, according to an ancient custom, salute Flora every year on the first 
of May, at four in the morning, with vocal music of several payts, 
which, having been sometimes well performed, hath given great con- 
tent to the neighbourhood and Auditors underneath.’ 

Later, when good madrigal singing fell into disuse, those of the 
choir who still thought fit to continue something of the ceremony 
used to mount the tower and sing the hymn out of the college grace 
as giving them the least trouble in performance. The present 
religious aspect of the ceremony is of comparatively recent date, 
though the hymn itself and its music are by no means modern, the 
former being written by Dr. Thomas Smith, who lived in the days of 
James the Second, and the very interesting music composed by Dr. 
Benjamin Rogers, dating between 1625 and 1695. Such was, and in 
different form is, the unique custom of Oxford. Long may it be ere 
the commonplace influences of the present age cause this beautiful 
remembrance of the eternal Spring to pass away ; for, whether hailing 
from sun worship or requiem, or expressing itself by means of madri- 
gal or hymn, the upshot of all this May-day homage, no matter its 
form, has its root. in Spring alone. 

The morris-dance portion of May music must be dismissed shortly. 
Its dancing and mummery have disappeared, but the music with 
other words lives in all our collections of national music. Many and 
delightful are these carols, forming a most important part of May 
music. The air known as the morris dance is the one we now call 
The girl 1 left behind me. Then there was the fine tune known~as 
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Staines Morris. Sellenger’s Round, the oldest country dance extant ; 
the Bell Dance, from a collection of English tunes printed at Haarlem 
in 1626, and so called because bells attached to the dancers formed 
an essential part of the performance ; the Derbyshire and Lancashire 
Morris-dance, the attractive old tune of May Day, and many another 
were all specially May morris-dancing songs. The delightful song 
known as the Jovial Tinker is another morris-dance tune. The 
morris dance as a performance of course consisted of a number of 
dances, forming as it were one rustic ballet. The tunes are of many 
and variedtempi. Of course also, ‘a morris, a morris,’ to use the old 
cry, really meant a simple masque, including other interests besides 
the dances, though perhaps they were its most important feature. 
When the more sober carols were over and the revelry waxed 
louder, then with bells and shouts the morris dancers in their 
many-coloured fantastic costumes, with hobby horse and pipe, would 
dance through the fair Spring day with unflagging steps and jocund 
merriment. 

But it was not only among the rustics that our May music held 
its own in olden days. Great and wonderful indeed were the famous 
‘ Mayings’ of both Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth. The account 
of Henry and his queen going in the seventh year of his reign toa 
famous ‘ Maiyinge ’ at Shooter’s Hill is too quaint to be omitted from 


any May chronicle. Drawn up one after the other for royal inspec- 
tion came the representatives of Spring. ‘On the first courser sat 
Humidite, on the second rode Lady Vert, on the third sat Lady Vege- 
table, on the fourth sat Lady Pleasaunce, on the fifth sat Swete Odour, 
and in the chair sat the Lady of the May, accompanied with Lady 
Flora richly apparelled, and they saluted the King with songs, and so 
brought him to Greenwich,’ when 


Nights were short, and daies were long, 
Blossoms on the hawthorn hung. 


For such ‘ Maiyings’ as these it is only fair to conjecture the 
musicians wrote their carols—to wit, Morley’s- Now is the month of 
maying, and many many others. Where the music was an artistic 
function and great preparations were made for the entertainment of 
noble guests, the musicians of the age were not likely to be behind- 
hand in celebrating Spring. Probably among the oldest musicians’ 
carols must be reckoned Oh lusty May, mentioned in Wedderburn’s 
Complaynt of Scotland, and therefore well known before 1548. Its 
first printed version occurs in Forbes Cantus of Aberdeen, the curious 
and unique Scottish musical publication of the seventeenth century. 
Here we find the fascinating verses and their attractive music in three 
parts, for two trebles and a bass. The melody seems to me much 
more melodious than those of many scholarly productions, and boasts 
quite a graceful little refrain to pipe to the chorus of Through glad- 
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ness of this lusty,May. Two verses must suffice to show the joyful 
buoyance of the song: 


O Lusty May with Flora Queen, 
The balmy drops from Phebus sheen 
Preluisant beams before the day 

By thee Diana groweth green 
Through gladness of this lusty May. 


All lovers hearts that are in care 
To their ladies they do repair, 
In fresh morning before the day 
And are in merthé more and more 
Through gladness of this Lusty May. 
Weelkes, Este, besides Morley aforesaid, and later Lawes, Dr. Rogers, 
and many another all tell in musicians’ carols 
How in gathering of their may 
Each lad and lass do kiss and play, 
Each thing doth smile, as it would say, 
This is love’s hole, love’s holy day. 
And while love's kindly fires do sting, 
Hark! Philomel doth sweetly sing. 


What to-day have we in exchange for these fascinating May-day 
revels? May is still the same, granted that we must keep her 
festival a fortnight later. Still does the hawthorn riot in sweetness, 
still do the cherry blossoms and the hyacinths cover the earth with 
their opal and sapphire hues. But the spirit of May-time seems 
to have left the country folk that not so long ago almost worshipped 
it, and innocently blissful revellings no longer ‘ make country houses 


gay.’ 


If it is too late to recall them in all their glory, at any rate let us 
not allow them to pass into complete oblivion ; but yet, 


While time serves and we are but decaying, 
Come, my Corrinna, come, let’s goe a-maying. 


A. M,. WAKEFIELD.. 
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THE HOME OF THE CABOTS 


EaRLY in May 1497 a little vessel with some twenty persons on 
board set sail from Bristol on a voyage of discovery. It is intended 
to celebrate this year the four hundredth anniversary of that event 
at the place where it occurred. Such celebrations have been much 
the fashion of late on both sides of the Atlantic, owing no doubt to 
the great advance in historical knowledge and to the increased 
interest in history which this century has witnessed. Among all the 
events thus celebrated, however, there is perhaps hardly one which 
more deserves commemoration than the sailing of the little Bristol 
vessel 400 years ago. ‘We derive our rights in America,’ said 
Edmund Burke, ‘from the discovery of Sebastian Cabot, who first 
made the Northern Continent in 1497. The fact is sufficiently 
certain to establish a right to our settlements in North America.’ 
On that voyage of the Cabots and its results rested the English 
claim to North America. Under that claim, successfully maintained, 
Englishmen planted the colonies which reached from Georgia to 
Maine, and which by their growth finally enabled the mother country 
to drive the French from Canada and make the continent from 
Mexico to the North Pole a possession of the English-speaking race. 
From those early colonies have come the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. The daring voyage of discovery which made 
these things possible, and gave a continent to the English race, 
certainly deserves to be freshly remembered. 

Burke really stated the whole case in the sentence just quoted, 
but he made one error. The commander of the ship and the leader 
of the expedition was not Sebastian but John Cabot. That Sebastian 
accompanied his father is probable, although not absolutely certain ; 
but there is no doubt whatever that John Cabot was the originator, 
chief, and captain of this famous expedition, so small when it sailed 
away from Bristol, so big with meaning to mankind when it returned 
a few months later. 

_ The following year there was another voyage made by the Cabots, 
with larger results in the way of exploration and information as to 
this new world, which they thought part of the country of the ‘ Great 
Cham.’ Into the story of their memorable voyages, about which 
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volumes have been written, or the subsequent career and long life of 
Sebastian Cabot—for John Cabot disappears from our ken after the 
second expedition—I do not propose to enter. My only purpose is to 
try to show who these men were who rendered this great service to 
England and to the world, and from what race they sprang. 

On this point there have been much expenditure of learning, 
manifold conjectures, many theories, and abundant suggestions, but 
the upshot has been one of those historical puzzles or mysteries in 
which the antiquarian mind delights. As a matter of fact the 
explanation is very simple, and possibly that is the reason it has 
been overlooked. This does not mean that any one can tell where 
John Cabot was born, for no one knows, nor has any evidence on 
that point been produced. If some inquirer were to search among 
the records of a certain outlying portion of the United Kingdom, as 
has not yet been done with this object in view, something might be 
found which would throw light on John Cabot’s birth and parentage. 
So far, however, there is no positive evidence whatever in regard to 
it. The case is hardly better in regard to Sebastian, for when he 
was trying to leave the service of Spain for that of Venice, he told 
Contarini that he was born in Venice but brought up in England. 
Oa the other hand, when he was an old man he told Eden that he 
was born in Bristol, and carried to Venice by his father at the age of 
four years. The conflict between Sebastian’s own statements is 
hardly more instructive than the absence of all information in regard 
to his father. But, although it is impossible to fix the birthplace of 
either of these men, it is possible to do that which is perhaps quite 
as important—determine where the family or the race to which they 
belonged originated. 

John Cabot is always spoken of as a Venetian, and quite properly 
‘and correctly, but he was a Venetian by naturalisation. The first 
mention of his name in history occurs in the Venetian archives, 
where we find his admission to citizenship in 1476. Before that 
there is absolutely nothing, and the Venetian archives simply prove 
that John Cabot was not born in Venice, and was a Venetian only 
by adoption. We know that he married a Venetian woman, and 
from Sebastian’s contradictory statements about his own birthplace, 
we also know that his father had connections of some sort in England, 
and passed much time in that country long before the famous 
voyage; for on that point both Sebastian’s versions as to his own 
nativity agree. Therefore it was not by accident that John Cabot 
went to England and received from Henry the Seventh in 1496 the 
patent granted to himself and his three sons, Louis, Sebastian, and 
‘Sanctius, for the discovery of unknown lands in the eastern, western, 
or northern seas, with the right to occupy such territories. The 
xecent authorities speak of John Cabot as probably born in Genoa 
or its neighbourhood, resting apparently only on Pedrode Ayala’s 
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reference to him as a Genoese and Stowe’s loose statement that 
Sebastian was ‘Genoa’s son.’ All this is mere guesswork. We 
know nothing about John Cabot except the not very illuminating 
fact that he was not born in Venice. 

Let us now turn from the particular to the general. The Cabots 
were a numerous race. We find them scattered all over Europe ; the 
name varied a little here and there, but is always easily identified. If 
it can be shown that people of that name have a home where they 
have lived for many generations, then the problem is solved. In 
Ireland and Scotland there have been septs or clans all bearing a 
common name, and, in tradition at least, going back to a common 
ancestor. It needs no inquiry to tell us where the O’Donnells came 
from, although some of them have been Spaniards for several 
generations. We know the origin of the MacMahons and Macdonalds 
of France without much research. Wherever one meets a Cameron 
or a Campbell, one may be sure that his genealogy, if duly followed up, 
will take us back sooner or later to Scotland. The same law holds 
good very often in regard to families which have no pretence to a 
tribal origin or to the dignity of a clan or sept, especially if they come- 
from some island or some sequestered spot on the mainland. 

Such is the case with the Cabots or Chabots. The island of 
Jersey is their place of origin, and the residence there of men of 
that name goes back to a very early period. In Stowe’s list of those: 
who accompanied William the Conqueror to England, we find the 
name Cabot spelled as it is to-day. The bearer was no doubt one of 
the many Normans who followed William from the land which their 
Norse ancestors had swooped down upon a century earlier. Whether 
the particular adventurer who, according to Stowe, came over with 
the Conqueror was from the island of Jersey, we have no means of 
knowing. But men of that name must have settled in the island at 
a very early period, soon after it was granted as a fief to Rolf the 
Ganger by Charles the Simple. Down even to the present time most 
of the people in two Jersey parishes are named Cabot or Chabot. 
The word ‘ Chabot’ means also a kind of fish and a measure, and seems 
to be peculiar in this way to the island. On the bells of some of the 
churches, on the tombstones, and in the Armorial of Jersey the name 
and arms are found, and go back to very early times. The arms prove 
the antiquity of the race in the island. They are ‘armes parlantes,’ 
three fishes (chabots), with the pilgrim’s scallop shell for a crest, 
indicating the period of the Crusades. The motto is one of the 
ancient punning mottoes, ‘Semper cor, caput, Cabot.’ These 
peculiarities of name and arms indicate the antiquity of the family 
and also its identification with that particular spot. We find the: 
name widely diffused in France, where it is found in many noble- 
families, including the Rohans, owing to the mésalliance, so criticised. 
by St. Simon, of the heiress of the Rohans with Henri de Chabot. 
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In the French dictionaries it is usually said that the family is ancient 
and comes from Poitou, where it has been known since 1040, and no 
doubt many of the name who afterwards reached distinction came 
from that part of France. The use of the word in common speech 
for a fish and a measure indicates, however, very strongly that the 
original seat of the race was on the Channel island of Jersey. The 
people there were of Norse descent, for the first settlements of the 
Normans were. made along the coast of Normandy. It was from 
that northern coast that the Normans spread over England and 
Europe, going much further afield than Poitou. But, however this 
may be, it is clear that the Cabots were of Norman race, and that . 
they settled first on the coast of Normandy with the rest of the 
adventurers who came down in the wake of Rolf the Ganger. The 
name has remained unchanged, Cabot or Chabot, for many centuries. 
In the letters patent it is spelt exactly as it is to-day—John Cabot. 
The name is not Italian nor is it anglicised, but is the Norman-French 
name as it has always been known both in the Channel Islands and 
in Poitou for more than eight hundred years. Tarducci, the latest 
biographer of the Cabots, in his zeal to prove that they were Italians, 
produces names from Siena and elsewhere which in sound have a 
resemblance more or less distant to that of Cabot. But this is labour 
wasted. The name in Henry’s patent was too plain and familiar to 
have been an anglicised version of some Italian patronymic. The 
variations on the names of the discoverers in the various contemporary 
authorities are merely efforts to make the name Cabot conform to the 
language of the writer, whether he used Spanish, Italian, or Latin, and 
nothing more. 

There is, however, much better testimony than the name to. 
identify the navigators with the race which multiplied in the Channel 
island, and which had such numerous representatives in Poitou. In 
the Armorial de la Noblesse de Languedoc, by Louis de la Roque, it is 
shown that Louis, the son of the navigator, settled at St.-Paul-le- 
Coste in the Cevennes, and had a son Pierre, from whom the family 
is traced to the present time. Pierre left a will, in which he stated 
that he was the grandson of the navigator John. The decisive 
point is that the arms of this family are those of the Jersey Cabots 
precisely—three fishes, motto, and crest, all identical. Therefore the 
arms of Louis, the father of Pierre, and son of John the navigator, 
are the Jersey arms, and unite them with the island race. These 
same arms, with their fishes, are found among all the French Chabots 
quartered with those of Rohan and the rest. They exist unchanged 
in the American family, which came directly from Jersey to} New 
England in the latter half of the seventeenth century. The same 
name and the same arms constitute a proof of identity of race, before 
which the contradictory accounts of contemporaries of the discoverers, 
void as they are of any affirmative evidence, or the guesses of modern 
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investigators, are of little avail. The arms also are important as 
showing that the family started from the island and not from Poitou ; 
for the chabot was a fish caught in the neighbourhood of the islands, 
a very natural emblem to take there, but not at all a likely device to 
have been adopted in Poitou. 

Just where John Cabot was born, as was said at the outset, no 
one now can tell, for he was a wanderer and adventurer like his 
remote Norse ancestors, and left no records or papers. But that he 
drew his blood from the Norman race of the Channel islands his 
name and arms seem to prove beyond doubt. It seems most 
probable also that it was not by chance that he got his patent from 
an English king, and sailed on his memorable voyage from an 
English port. England was not then a sea Power, nor was she 
numbered among the great trading and commercial nations of 
Europe. Venice or Genoa, Portugal or Spain, offered much larger 
opportunities and greater encouragement to the merchant or the 
adventurer than England. Yet John Cabot came to England for 
his letters patent and set out from Bristol on his voyage of discovery. 
We know from Sebastian Cabot’s statement that his father had 
relations with England, and was much and often in that country. 
It is not going too far to suppose that, when he had made up his 
mind to enter upon his voyage of discovery in the New World, he 
came back to the land of which the home of his fathers, and perhaps 
his own birthplace, was a part. It is certain that no other reason is 
given in any contemporary evidence. 

So long as the Cabots performed successfully the great work 
which it fell to them to do, it perhaps does not matter very much 
where they were born or whence they sprang. Yet there is a satis- 
faction in knowing that the strongest evidence we have shows that the 
men who gave England her title to North America, and made it the 
heritage of the English-speaking people, were of that Norman race 
which did so much for the making of England, and sprang from 
those Channel islands which have been a part of the kingdom of 


Great Britain ever since William the Conqueror seized the English 
crown. 


H, Casor LopGe. 
United States Senate, Washington. 





THE PROGRESS OF MEDICINE DURING 
THE QUEEN’S REIGN 


Nor many months ago the Duke of Cambridge, speaking at St. 
George’s Hospital on the occasion of the opening of a new operating 
theatre, said : 


I do not believe that amid all the improvements, the advantages, and the addi- 
tions that have occurred during the prolonged reign of Her Majesty, anything has 
made so much progress as medical and surgical science. Whether we look at 
what has been or is going on in this country, or whether we turn to foreign lands, 
it strikes me that there has been an advance made which has been of such enormous 
advantage to the human race that that alone would mark this period to which 
I am alluding. 


His Royal Highness, with the practical sense of a man of affairs, 
in a few plain words expressed the exact state of the matter. It will 
be my purpose in the following pages to show how fully justified he 
was in making the statement which has been quoted. 

It is no idle boast, but the simple unvarnished truth, that medicine 
—in which term I include the whole art of healing, and the scientific 
laws on which its practice is based—has made greater progress during 
the last sixty years than it had done in the previous sixty centuries. 
The medical knowledge of the Egyptians, though considerable com- 
pared with that of other ancient peoples, was, as may be gathered 
from the fragments of their nosology and therapeutic formularies that 
have come down to us, but little above the traditional lore in such 
matters with which old women have in all ages been credited. The 
practical mind of Greece began by trying with Hippocrates to see 
things as they really were, but later fell away into the making of systems 
and the spinning of cobwebs of theory instead of observing facts. The 
Romans had for medicine and its professors a robust contempt, akin 
to that which Squire Western had for French cooks and their kickshaws. 
In the later days of the Republic, indeed, the Greculus esuriens 
brought his physic as well as his philosophy to the great market of 
Rome, and under the Empire medicine men flourished exceedingly. 
Medicine itself, however, was at its best a mere empiric art, and in this 
condition it remained practically till Harvey’s discovery of the circula- 
tion of the blood in 1628 laid the corner-stone of modern physiology, 
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and thus prepared a foundation for a scientific medicine. From the 

seventeenth till the early part of the nineteenth century, though 
many improvements were made in the details of the art of healing, 
there was no great advance either in the conception of disease or in 
the principles of treatment. The discovery of vaccination itself, 
though one of the greatest practical importance, was merely the 
observation of a fact, not the enunciation of a law. 

When the Queen came to the throne in 1837, it is hardly too 
much to say that the average medical practitioner knew little more 
about the diseases of the heart, lungs, stomach, liver, and kidneys than 
was known to Hippocrates. Auscultation had indeed been introduced 
some years before, but long after the commencement of Her Majesty’s 
reign elderly gentlemen might be seen, when a stethoscope was 
offered to them at a consultation, to apply the wrong end to their 
ear. Fevers were classified with a sweet simplicity into ‘continued’ 
and ‘ intermittent,’ and as late as in the ’Fifties an eminent professor of 
surgery complained that his colleague, the professor of medicine, had 
invented a number of new-fangled varieties. Of nervous diseases 
nothing wasknown. The larynx was a terra incognita ; of the ear it 
was said by the leading medical journal of the day, many years later 
than 1837, that the only thing that could be done in the way of treat- 
ment was to syringe out the external passage with water. The dia- 
gnosis and treatment of diseases of the skin had advanced little beyond 
John Hunter’s famous division of such affections into those which sul- 
phur could cure, those which mercury could cure, and those which the 
devil himself couldn’t cure. Pathology was a mere note-book of post- 
mortem appearances—a list of observations as dead as the bodies on 
which they were made. The New World of bacteriology had not yet 
found its Columbus. 

In the domain of surgery progress had been far greater, and as 
regards operative skill and clinical insight Astley Cooper, Robert 
Liston, Dupuytren, and Larrey were certainly not inferior to the men 
of the present day. Anesthesia was, however, unknown, and the 
operating theatre was a place of unspeakable horrors. Wounds 
were dressed with wet rags, and suppuration was encouraged, 
as it was believed to be an essential part of the process of 
healing. 

Broadly speaking, it may be said that the advance of the art of 
healing during the last sixty years has been along two main lines— 
the expansion of the territory of Surgery, and the development of 
Pathology, which concerns itself with the causes, processes, and effects 
of disease. It will probably help the reader to a clearer understanding 
of the present position of medicine if each of these two lines of 
evolution is considered in some detail. 

The progress of surgery in the present age is due to two discoveries 
of an importance unequalled in the previous history of the healing 
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art—aneesthesia, or the artificial abolition of pain, and antisepsis, or 
the prevention of infective processes in wounds. The former discovery 
was not made until Her Majesty had been nearly ten years on the 
throne; the latter nearly twenty years later. Let us take a brief 
glance backwards at what surgery was before the introduction of 
these two far-reaching improvements. 

Of the horrors of operations before the discovery of anzsthesia 
there are men still living who can speak. Not long ago Dr. B. E. 
Cotting, ex-President of the Massachusetts Medical Society, contri- 
buted some personal reminiscences of pre-anesthetic surgery to the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. Speaking of the first case 
in which he was called upon to use the knife, in the very year of the 
Queen’s accession, he says : 


Our patient (a woman) writhed beyond the restraining power of strong and 
experienced men, and groaned to the horror of the terrified household, and after- 
wards to the day of her death could not think of the operation without convulsive 
shudders, Often did she hold up her handy, exclaiming, ‘Oh, that knife! that 
awful knife! that horrible knife!’ 


Dr. Cotting sums up his recollections of such scenes as follows : 
No mortal man can ever describe the agony of the whole thing from beginning 


to end, culminating in the operation itself with its terrifying expressions of infernal 
suffering. 


A distinguished physician, who himself came under the surgeon’s 
knife in the days before anzsthesia, has left on record a vivid account 
of his experience. Speaking of the operation, he says: 


Of the agony occasioned I will say nothing. Suffering so great as I underwent 
cannot be expressed in words, and thus fortunately cannot be recalled. The 
particular pangs are now forgotten; but the black whirlwind of emotion, the 
horror of great darkness, and the sense of desertion by God and man, bordering 
close upon despair, which swept through my mind and overwhelmed my heart, I 
can never forget, however gladly I would do so. . . . Before the days of anzsthesia 
a patient preparing for an operation was like a condemned criminal preparing for 
execution. He counted the days till the appointed day came. He counted the 
hours of that day till the appointed hour came. He listened for the echo on the 
street of the surgeon’s carriage. He watched for his pull at the door-bell ; for his 
foot on the stairs; for his step in the room; for the production of his dreaded 
instruments; for his few grave words and his last preparations before beginning. 
And then he surrendered his liberty, and, revolting at the necessity, submitted to 
be held or bound, and helplessly gave himself up to the cruel knife. The excite- 
ment, disquiet, and exhaustion thus occasioned could not but greatly aggravate 
the evil effects of the operation, which fell upon a physical frame predisposed to 
magnify, not to repel, its severity. 


The pain caused by operations prevented their being undertaken 
except as a last resource, and many patients preferred death to the 
surgeon’s knife. Sir Charles Bell used to pass sleepless nights before 
performing a critical operation ; and men like Cheselden, John Hunter, 
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and Abernethy had an almost equal dislike of operations. It is related 
of one distinguished surgeon that when a patient, whose leg he was 
about to cut off, suddenly bounced off the operating-table and limped 
away, he said to the bystanders, ‘Thank God, he’s gone!’ Men 
otherwise well fitted to advance surgery were prevented from devoting 
themselves to it by their inability to inflict or witness pain. Sir 
James Young Simpson in his student days was so distressed by the 
sufferings of a poor Highland woman, on whom Robert Liston was 
performing excision of the breast in the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, 
that he left the operating theatre with his mind made up to seek 
employment in a lawyer’s office. Fortunately for mankind he did 
not carry out his intention, but set himself to grapple with the 
problem how sensibility to pain in surgical operations could be 
abolished. 

The solution of the problem came from America. On the 30th 
of September, 1846, W. T. G. Morton, a dentist of Boston, U.S.A., 
who had previously experimented on animals and on himself, made 
a man unconscious by breathing sulphuric ether, and extracted a 
tooth without the patient feeling any pain. On the 16th of October 
of the same year Morton administered ether, in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, to a man from whose neck a growth was excised 
without a groan or a struggle on his part. The doctors who came to 
scoff remained to praise, and the operator, Dr. John C. Warren, who 
had at first been sceptical, said, when all was over, in a tone of con- 
viction, ‘ Gentlemen, this is no humbug!’ A distinguished physician 
who witnessed the scene said on leaving the hospital, ‘I have seen 
something to-day that will go round the world.’ It did so with a 
rapidity remarkable for those days, when as yet the telegraph was 
not, and the crossing of the Atlantic was not a trip but a voyage. On 
the 22nd of December, 1846, Robert Liston, in University College 
Hospital, London, performed amputation through the thigh on a 
man who was under the influence of ether, and who knew nothing of 
what had been done till he was shown the stump of his limb after 
the operation. The ‘ Yankee dodge,’ as Liston had contemptuously 
called ether anzsthesia before he tried it, was welcomed with 
enthusiasm by surgeons throughout Europe. In January 1847, 
Simpson of Edinburgh used ether for the relief of the pains of 
labour. Not being entirely satisfied with it, however, he sought for 
some other substance having the property of annulling sensation, 
and in November, 1847, he was able to announce that he had found 
‘a new anesthetic agent as a substitute for sulphuric ether’ in 
chloroform, a substance then unknown outside the laboratory, and 
within it looked upon as only a chemical curiosity. Chloroform for 
a long time held the field in Europe as the agent for medicining 
sufferers to that sweet sleep in which knife, gouge, and cautery do 
not hurt and the pangs of motherhood are unfelt. With characteristic 
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courage the Queen submitted to what was then a somewhat hazardous 
experiment, allowing herself to be made insensible with chloroform 
at the birth of the Duke of Albany, and at that of Princess Henry 
of Battenberg. The late Dr. John Snow, who administered the 
anwsthetic on both these occasions, described Her Majesty as a model 
patient, and her example had a powerful effect in dispelling the fears 
and prejudices as to the use of such agents which then existed in the 
minds of many. 

These feelings were by no means confined to the non-scientific 
public. There was strong opposition from some surgeons who held that 
pain was a wholesome stimulus ; on this ground the use of chloroform 
was actually forbidden by the principal medical officer of our army 
in the Crimea. In childbed, too, pain was declared by one learned 
obstetrical professor to be ‘a desirable, salutary, and conservative 
manifestation of life force ;’ another denounced the artificial deaden- 
ing of sensation as ‘an unnecessary interference with the providen- 
tially arranged process of labour ;’ a third condemned the employment 
of an anesthetic ‘ merely to avert the ordinary amount of pain which 
the Almighty has seen fit—and most wisely, we cannot doubt—to 
allot to natural labour’ The clergy naturally bettered the instruc- 
tions of these enlightened professors of the art of healing. I need 
only quote one philanthropic divine, who anathematised chloroform 
as ‘a decoy of Satan apparently offering itself to bless women,’ but 
‘which will harden society, and rob God of the deep earnest cries 
which arise in time of trouble for help!’ Simpson answered those 
fools according to their folly. He quoted Scripture to prove that the 
Almighty Himself performed the first operation under anesthesia, 
when He cast Adam into a deep sleep before removing his rib. He 
fought the battle of common-sense with such convincing logic and 
such an overwhelming mass of evidence—chemical, physiological, 
clinical, and statistical—that he finally shamed his opponents into 
silence. 

It does not fall within the scope of this article to consider the 
advantages and drawbacks of the various agents that have at one 
time or another within the last half-century been employed as 
anesthetics, general or local; or to discuss the dangers attending 
their use. It need only be said that the ideal anzsthetic—that is to 
say, one that shall render the patient absolutely insensible of pain 
while leaving him fully conscious—still remains to be discovered. 
This is the dream of those—and they are steadily increasing in 
number—who devote themselves to a special study of the subject ; 
and it would be rash to prophesy that it will not be realised. 

Even with its admitted inconveniences and possible risks, how- 
ever, anesthesia has not only been in itself an immense step forward, 
but has been the most powerful factor in the rapid development of 
surgery during the last fifty years. Without it the marvellous 
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victories of the knife, on which modern surgeons legitimately pride 
themselves, would have been impossible.. Nor is it surgery alone that 
has been revolutionised by this splendid discovery; medicine, thera- 
peutics, pathology, and physiology—which are the foundations on which 
the treatment of disease rests—have all been immensely advanced by 
it; as without anesthesia the experiments on animals, to which we 
owe much of the knowledge that has been acquired, could not possibly 
have been carried out. 

The other chief factor in the modern development of surgery has 
been the application of the germ theory of putrefaction to the treat- 
ment of wounds. It had long been a matter of common observation 
that very severe injuries were dealt with successfully by the vis 
medicatric nature when the skin was unbroken, whereas open 
wounds even of a trivial character often festered and not seldom gave 
rise to blood-poisoning. Thus while a simple fracture of a bone was 
practically certain to heal without trouble, a compound fracture, in 
which there was a breach of the skin covering the wounded bone, 
was looked upon as so sure to be followed by evil consequences that 
immediate amputation of the limb was the rule of surgery in such 
cases, The discoveries of Pasteur and his followers furnished a key 
to these facts. It was shown that the process of putrefaction is a 
fermentation dependent on the presence of vegetable organisms 
belonging to the lowest class of fungi. These bacteria, as they may 
for the sake of convenience be termed collectively, are often present 
in greater or less abundance in the air; and in places where are 
many persons with wounds the discharges from which are in a state 
of decomposition, the atmosphere swarms with these invisible agents 
of mischief. They find their way into the body through any breach of 
surface or natural opening, and they are carried into wounds, abscesses, 
or other cavities by the hands of those who minister to the patient, and 
by instruments, dressings, clothing, and by water, unless means are 
used to destroy them. The vital importance of doing this, and the 
way in which it could be done, were indicated by Joseph Lister, a 
man who is justly venerated by the whole medical world, and whom 
his Sovereign has delighted to honour in a manner hitherto without 
precedent in this country. His work forms, without excepting even 
the discovery of anzsthesia, the most conspicuous landmark in 
surgical progress; indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
history of surgery now falls by a natural division into two distinct 
eras: Before Lister and After Lister. 

Modern surgery dates from the introduction of the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds. Thirty years ago the idea was just beginning 
to settle itself into clearness,in the mind in which it was conceived 
twenty years ago it was still regarded by many ‘ practical men’ as a 
figment of the ‘scientific imagination ; but as the evidence became 
irresistible, unbelievers one after another found salvation... Now the 
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doctrine finds virtually universal acceptance. Some years ago a doctor 
in Germany was prosecuted and punished for some breach of the 
antiseptic ordinance in an operation ; and though we have not yet 
reached that perfection of medical discipline in this country, the 
deliberate and persistent neglect of surgical cleanliness by a member 
of the staff of a public hospital would be certain to give rise to strong 
protests on the part of his colleagues. 

The cardinal point in Lister’s teaching was that wounds will in 
the absence of any disturbing influence, constitutional or accidental, 
remain sweet and heal kindly, if contamination from without be pre- 
vented. The theory is that such contamination is caused by micro- 
organisms ; in practice, it matters nothing whether it is held to be 
due to germs or to dirt. It is certainly caused by something foreign, 
something in the nature of what Lord Palmerston called ‘matter in 
the wrong place ;’ and this something it is the aim of modern surgery 
to keep out, whereas to the men of only a generation ago it was an 
unconsidered trifle. The elaborate ritual of purification by sprays 
of carbolic acid and the manifold dressings, as complicated as My 
Uncle Toby’s fortifications, by which at first it was sought to exclude 
the enemy from the living citadel, have been discarded as cumbrous 
and unnecessary ; but whatever change may be made in the details 
of Listerism, the Listerian principle of safeguarding wounds from 
every possible source of contamination will stand for ever as the 
foundation stone of scientific surgery. 

The results of the application of the principle are seen in every 
department of surgical practice. The risks of surgery have been 
lessened to such an extent that the statistics of most of the greater 
operations before the antiseptic treatment came into general use are 
now valueless for purposes of comparison. A few figures will serve 
to show the difference. Till a comparatively recent period the pro- 
portion of cases in which death followed amputation of a limb in the 
large city hospitals of Great Britain was at least 1 in 3; in a series 
of 2,089 cases collected by Simpson it was as high as 1 in 24. In 
the Paris hospitals about the middle of the century the death rate 
after amputation was nearly 1 in 2; in 1861 it was 3 in 5, and a few 
years later it was estimated at 58 per cent. In Germany and Austria 
things were not much better ; the published statistics of one most 
skijful surgeon show a proportion of deaths following amputation of 
43 to 46 per cent, Nowadays such figures in the practice of any 
hospital surgeon would probably lead to an inquiry by the proper 
authorities. 

A very large number of these fatalities was caused by septic 
diseases—that is to say, different forms of blood-poisoning due to 
contamination of the wound, leading to constitutional infection. The 
terrible frequency of such diseases a few years ago may be judged 
from the fact that among 631 cases of amputation collected from the 
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returns of some: London hospitals between 1866 and 1872, there were 
239 deaths ; and of those deaths no fewer than 86 were caused by 
pymia, a number of others being due to septicemia, cellulitis, and 
erysipelas. Conservative surgery in hospitals was out of the question. 
Sir Charles Bell has left a vivid description of attempts in that direc- 
tion in military practice in the pre-antiseptic era: 


In twelve hours [after the infliction of a gunshot wound of a limb] the inflam- 
mation, pain, and tension of the whole limb, the inflamed countenance, the brilliant 
eye, the sleepless and restless condition, declare the impression the injury is making 
on the limb and on the constitutional powers. In six days the limb from the 
groin to the toe, or from the shoulder to the finger, is swollen to half the size of 
the body ; a violent phlegmonous inflammation pervades the whole; serous effu- 
sion has taken place in the whole limb; and abscesses are forming in the great 
beds of cellular texture throughout the whole extent of the extremity. In three 
months, if the patient have laboured through the agony, the bones are carious ; the 
abscesses are interminable sinuses; the limb is undermined and everywhere un- 
sound; and the constitutional strength ebbs to the lowest degree. 


It was no wonder therefore that military surgeons as late as in 
the Crimean War went largely by ‘the good old rule, the simple plan” 
of amputating for all wounds of the limbs involving injury to bone 
at once, ‘ while the soldier was in mettle.’ In recent wars, by the use 
of antiseptic ‘ first field dressings’ and by subsequent treatment with 
jealous regard for surgical cleanliness, it has been found possible to 
save a large proportion of limbs. In civil hospitals pyemia is now 
almost unknown, and hospital gangrene, formerly a justly dreaded 
scourge, is extinct. 

As illustrations of the improvement which has taken place in the 
results of amputations it need only be mentioned that the average 
mortality rate after amputations in a London hospital which from a 
structural and sanitary point of view leaves much to be desired, fell 
from 27 in 1871 to about 11 in 1890. Of 687 cases of amputation 
performed in a hospital in the North of England from 1878 to 1891 
there was only 8 per cent. of deaths ; in the uncomplicated cases, taken 
separately, the mortality rate was no more than 4 per cent. In a 
series of cases operated on by several German surgeons of the first 
rank, in the pre-Listerian era, the average death rate was between 
38 and 39 per cent. ; in a corresponding series, in which the antiseptic 
method was used, the mortality was 17 per cent. I have taken these 
statistics because they happen to be ready to my hand. A more 
brilliant array of figures in favour of the antiseptic treatment could, 
I have no doubt, be madeZby careful selection of cases. The facts 
which I have quoted, however, probably represent the plain truth. 

In the operation for the radical cure of hernia the results have 
been even more striking. Twenty years ago this procedure was, on 
account of its fatality, considered to be almost outside the pale of 
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legitimate surgery ; now it is one of the most successful of operations. 
One English surgeon has performed it seventy-two times, with two 
deaths; another 137 times, with five deaths. An Italian operator has 
a record of 262 cases, with one death ; a French surgeon one of 376, 
with two deaths. Quite recently an American surgeon has reported a 
series of 360 antiseptic operations for the radical cure of hernia, with 
only one death ; and in that case the fatal result was found to be due, 
not to the surgical procedure, but to the anesthetic. In the operative 
treatment of cancer of the breast Lord Lister’s disciple, Professor 
Watson Cheyne, not long ago published a series of cases showing a 
measure of success in dealing with that formidable affection altogether 
unparalleled. Taking the received limit of three years without 
recurrence of the disease as the standard, he has been able to show a 
result of not less than 57 per cent. of cures. Old statistics give the 
proportion of ‘ cures’ after these operations as 5 per cent., and even ten 
or twelve years ago it was no higher than 12 or 15 per cent. Part of 
Mr. Cheyne’s remarkable success is doubtless due to his very thorough 
removal of the disease ; but when due allowance is made for this, a 
large part remains to be placed to the credit of the antiseptic treat- 
ment as making such drastic measures feasible. It may here be stated 
that, generally speaking, operations for cancer are more successful 
now than they were in the earlier part of Her Majesty’s reign ; this 
is due not only to the rigid observance of surgical cleanliness, but to 
a better understanding, and in particular an earlier recognition, of 
the disease, which gives the surgeon the opportunity of interfering 
while there is yet time to prevent its spreading. 

In no department of surgery has greater progress been made 
than in the treatment of diseases of the abdominal organs, and here, 
too, the way was prepared, and the advance has been powerfully 
helped, by the doctrine of surgical cleanliness. The development of 
abdominal surgery is, however, directly due to the late Sir Spencer 
Wells more than to any other man. Wells began his professional 
career as a surgeon in the navy, and during the Crimean War he had 
opportunities of seeing men recover from injuries caused by shot and 
shell which, according to the canons of surgery then generally 
received, ought to have proved fatal. Till that time and for several 
years afterwards surgeons had an almost superstitious dread of 
wounding or handling the peritoneum, the membrane which invests 
the organs contained within the abdomen. Wells saw, as others had 
seen, men who had been stabbed in the abdomen so that their bowels 
gushed out brought to the hospital, where their intestines were 
washed and replaced, and the wound stitched up, and in a short time 
all was well again. He, however, saw what others had not seen— 
namely, the true significance of these facts. They taught him that 
the peritoneum was much more tolerant than it was believed to be, 
and in particular that a clean incised wound of that membrane was 
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as simple a matter and as free from danger as a like wound of any 
other tissue. 

This simple observation had far-reaching consequences. Wells 
took upon himself the task of bringing the operation of ovariotomy, 
which, owing to its terrible fatality, had fallen into utter discredit, 
within the sphere of orthodox surgery. Not long before he turned 
his attention to the subject a well-known surgeon had been threatened 
by a colleague with a coroner’s inquest on any patient of his that 
should die after the operation. Wells’s first ovariotomy was performed 
in 1858, and the patient recovered. During the ensuing six years he 
operated 100 times, with thirty-four deaths—a rate of mortality that 
would now be thought appalling. He succeeded, however, in placing 
the operation on a firm basis, and as he gained experience he per- 
fected his procedure, so that his mortality rate fell steadily till it 
almost reached the vanishing-point. It has been estimated that by 
this particular operation alone he added ten thousand years in the 
aggregate to the lives of women who had the benefit of hisskill. By 
his teaching and example, moreover, he did much more than this. 
He proved that the abdomen could, with proper precautions, be 
opened freely without fear, and thus laid the foundations of abdominal 
surgery in its modern development. The success of ovariotomy 
opened men’s eyes to the feasibility of operations on other abdominal 
organs, and to the possibility of dealing with injuries which before 
were believed to be beyond the resources of surgical art. Soon the 
peritoneum, which had aforetime been held in such awe, came to be 
treated with familiarity—sometimes, it is to be feared, with contempt. 
One celebrated operator is said to have declared that he thought no 
more of opening the peritoneum than of putting his hand into his 
pocket. At the present time no abdominal organ is sacred from the 
surgeon’s knife. Bowels riddled with bullet-holes are stitched up 
successfully ; large pieces of gangrenous or cancerous intestine are cut 
out, the ends of the severed tube being brought into continuity by 
means of ingenious appliances ; the stomach is opened for the removal 
of a foreign body, for the excision of a cancer, or for the administration 
of nourishment to a patient unable to swallow ; stones are extracted 
from the substance of the kidneys, and these organs when hopelessly 
diseased are extirpated; the spleen, when enlarged or otherwise 
diseased, is removed bodily ; gall-stones are cut out, and even tumours 
of the liver are excised. The kidney, the spleen, and the liver, 
when they cause trouble by unnatural mobility, are anchored by 
stitches to the abdominal wall; and the stomach has been dealt 
with successfully in the same way for the cure of indigestion. 
Besides all this, many cases of obstruction of the bowels, which in 
days not very long gone by would have been doomed to inevitable 
death, are now cured by a touch of the surgeon’s knife. The 
perforation of the intestine, which is one of the most formidable 
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complications of typhoid fever, has in a few cases been successfully 
closed by operation ; and inflammation of the peritoneum, caused by 
the growth of tuberculous masses upon it, has been apparently cured 
by opening the abdominal cavity. Among the most useful advances 
of this department of surgery must be accounted the treatment of 
the condition known as ‘appendicitis, which has been to a large 
extent rescued from the physician, with his policy of laisser faire, 
and placed under the more resolute and more efficient government 
of the surgeon. A New York surgeon not long ago reported a series 
of 100 cases of operation for appendicitis, with only two deaths. In 
the development of the surgery of the appendix and the intestine 
generally, a prominent part has been taken by Mr. Frederick Treves, 
whose researches on the anatomy of the abdomen shed a new light on 
a region that was thought to offer no room for further investigation, 
and thus showed the way to new methods of dealing with its diseases. 
To him, Mr. Lawson Tait, Mr. Harrison Cripps, and Mr. Mayo Robson 
in this country; to Czerny and Wolfler in Germany ; and to Senn and 
Murphy in America, it is largely owing that the abdomen, which 
but a few years ago was the territory of the physician, has been 
transferred to the surgeon—to the great advantage of mankind. 
That surgery could ever deal with the abdominal organs in the 
manner just described would have seemed to our predecessors in the 
earlier part of the Queen’s reign the baseless fabric of a vision. But 
the modern surgeon, clad in antisepsis, as the Lady in Comus was 
‘clothed round with chastity,’ defies the ‘rabble rout’ of microbes, 
and dares things which only a short time ago were looked upon as 
beyond the wildest dreams of scientific enthusiasm. It is scarcely 
twenty years since the late Sir John Erichsen declared in a public 
address that operative surgery had nearly reached its furthest possible 
limits of development. He pointed out that there were certain 
regions of the body into which the surgeon’s knife could never pene- 
trate, naming the brain, the heart, and the lung as the most obvious 
examples of such inviolable sanctuaries of life. Within the last 
fifteen years the surgeon has brought each of these organs, which 
constitute what Bichat called the ‘ tripod of life,’ within his sphere of 
conquest. Inthe brain the researches of physiologists such as Broca, 
Hitzig, Hughlings Jackson, and Ferrier made it possible in many 
cases to determine the exact seat of abscesses and tumours, and it 
was found that with the use of antiseptic precautions the brain sub- 
stance could be dealt with as freely as any other structure. In 1883 
Professor Macewen of Glasgow operated with success in two cases of 
paralysis and other nervous disorders caused by pressure on the brain. 
A tumour was removed from the brain by Mr. Godlee in the ensuing 
year. Since then portions of the brain have been removed, and 
growths have been excised from its substance by Mr. Victor Horsley, 
who has done much to develop this branch of surgery, and Professor 
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von Bergmann and other foreign surgeons have been busy in the twel 
same field. It must, however, be admitted that the results of brain enc 
surgery, though brilliant from the operative point of view, have so far bey: 
been somewhat disappointing as regards the ultimate cure of the hea: 
disease. In certain forms of epilepsy, in particular, which at first trat 
seemed to be curable by removal of the ‘cortical discharging centre’ in | 
in the brain which is the source of the mischief, the tendency to fits revi 
has been found to return after a time, and the last state of the patient the 
has been worse than the first. Still, the mere fact that the brain has was 
been proved to be capable of being dealt with surgically with perfect nat 
safety is in itself a very distinct progress; and as our means of re- the 
cognising the situation, nature, and extent of disease in that organ rec 
improve, there is ground for hope that the results of operative treat- 
ment will be more satisfactory. It is by no means impossible that ing 
some forms of apoplexy may yet come within the province of the ag 
surgeon. Bi; 
Other parts of the nervous system have been brought within the me 
range of surgical art. The vertebral column has been successfully for 
trephined, and fragments of bone pressing on the cord have been kn 
taken away in cases of fractured spine ; tumours have also been re- by 
moved from the spinal cord by Mr. Horsley and others. There is a ph 
steadily increasing record of cures of intractable neuralgia, especially TI 
of the face, by division or removal of the affected nerve trunks; the sk 
Gasserian ganglion has been successfully extirpated in desperate cases uy 
by Mr. William Rose, Professors Thiersch, Angerer, and Krause, M. la 
Doyen, and others. The ends of cut nerves have also been re-united, oO} 
and solutions of their continuity have been filled up with portions of T 
nerve taken from animals. in 
In the lung, tumours, including localised tuberculous masses, Ol 
have been removed, but these achievements can hardly be counted 
among the legitimate triumphs of surgery. Wounds of the lung can, S¢ 
however, be dealt with successfully on ordinary surgical principles. h 
Tuberculous cavities in the lung substance have been laid open cI 
for the purposes of drainage, but the results have not so far been le 
particularly good. In a series of one hundred cases of which a a 
report is before me, five of the patients died as the immediate result a 
of the operation, seventy died within two weeks, and fifteen more in a 
the next fortnight ; ‘only in ten of the cases was any benefit derived,’ I 
and as to these the judicious reader will probably conclude that the t 


principal ‘ benefit’ was that the operation was survived. In cysts 
and abscesses of the lung and in pulmonary gangrene surgical treat- 
ment is more successful. It does not seem likely, however, that the 
surgeon will ever be able to annex the lung to his dominion, however 
far he may extend his territory in other directions. 

The heart naturally cannot be made so free with, even by the most 
enterprising surgeon, as the brain or the lung. Yet within the past 
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twelve months a Norwegian practitioner has reported a case which 
encourages a hope that even wounds of the heart may not be 
beyond surgical treatment. A man was stabbed in the region of the 
heart, the weapon entering the substance of that organ, but not pene- 
trating its cavity. The wound in the heart wall was nearly an inch 
in length. The patient was almost at the last gasp, but he was 
revived. The heart was then exposed by an operation which involved 
the removal of portions of the third and fourth ribs, and the wound 
was stitched. The patient lived for two days and a half. On exami- 
nation after death the wound was found to be healing. It is clear, 
therefore, that in more favourable circumstances the man might have 
recovered. 

Of the advance in some other departments of surgery, only a pass- 
ing mention can be made here. Thus ‘cutting,’ which sixty years 
ago was the only means of dealing with stone, has now, thanks to 
Bigelow, Thompson, and others, been almost superseded by milder 
methods. Tuberculous and inflammatory diseases of bones and joints, 
formerly intractable except by the ultima ratio of the amputating 
knife, are now cured without mutilation. Deformities are corrected 
by division of tendons, the excision of portions of bone, and the 
physiological exercise of muscles, without complicated apparatus. 
The healing of large wounds is assisted by the grafting of healthy 
skin on the raw surface ; wide gaps in bones and tendons are filled 
up with portions of similar structures obtained from animals. The 
labours of Bowman, Critchett, von Graefe, and Donders have made 
ophthalmology one of the most scientific departments of surgery. 
The treatment of affections of the nose, ear, and windpipe has been 
improved and extended to a degree that makes the scanty literature 
on these subjects which existed in 1837 mere medical antiquarianism. 

Enough has been said to show that in the vast progress of 
scientific discovery, and in the immense development of the arts that 
have taken place during Her Majesty’s reign, surgery has for a 
considerable number of years been in the van. It is a matter of 
legitimate satisfaction to all men of English speech, that both the 
memorable discoveries which have done most to further progress 
were made by men of Anglo-Saxon race; and the fact that so large 
and important a part in the advancement of surgery has been played 
by subjects of the Queen is not the least among the many glories of 
the Victorian age. 

In the domain of obstetric medicine, a very great diminution has 
taken place in the mortality of child-bed. Lying-in hospitals used 
to be hotbeds of septic disease; now puerperal fever is actually less 
common in properly conducted institutions of the kind than in 
private practice. This, too, is a result of the application of the anti- 
septic method of treatment to midwifery, and it was in recognition 
of this fact that the late Dr. Matthews Duncan dedicated his work 
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on ‘Puerperal Fever’ to Joseph Lister. The following figures, which 
I take from an address delivered some years ago at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital by Dr. Cullingworth, show in a striking manner the effect of 
the antiseptic treatment in reducing the death rate among parturient 
women :— 


Until the year 1877 this hospital [the General Lying-in Hospital] was scarcely 
ever free from puerperal fever, and the mortality, always high, occasionally became 
fearful. In 1838, of 71 women delivered 19 died; in 1861, 14 died out of 165; 
and in 1877, 9 out of 63. On several occasions the hospital had to be closed for 
long periods, and thousands of pounds were spent on the sanitary improvement of 
the building. In October 1879, this institution, having been closed for two years, 
was reopened, and has since been conducted on antiseptic principles, the details 
varying from time to time as increased knowledge and experience have dictated. 


The result is shown in the table here appended :— 


| Period Deliveries | Deaths Average death rate from all causes 


1833 to 1860 . ; | 5,833 180 | 1in 82} =3-088 per cent. 
1861 to 1877 . 3,773 64 | 1in 58, =1°696 
1880 to 1887 —— | 2,585 16 | 1 in 1614=0°618 


” 
” 





Similar testimony is borne by Dr. Clement Godson as to the City 
of London Lying-in Hospital. In an address delivered before the 
British Gynecological Society in January of the present year he 
stated that in 1870, when he took over the medical charge of that 
institution, the patients were dying in the proportion of one in nine- 
teen. The hospital was closed several times in the course of the 
ensuing sixteen years for sanitary lustrations of one kind or another, 
but still the fiend of blood-poisoning was not exorcised. In 1886 a 
fresh start was made under antiseptic auspices. The result was that 
from the Ist of July, 1886, to the 30th of September, 1887, there 
were 420 confinements without a single death. From the Ist of July, 
1886, to the 3lst of December, 1896, there were 4,608 deliveries 
with 11 deaths, a mortality of one in 419 or 2°387 per 1,000. During 
the five years from the lst of January, 1892, to the 31st of December, 
1896, there were 2,392 confinements, with three deaths, all of them 
from causes absolutely unconnected with blood-poisoning. The con- 
clusion is irresistible that, as an eminent authority has put it, ‘the 
hygiene of a maternity depends less upon its construction and its age 
than upon the hygienic principles upon which it is directed, and 
upon the perseverance with which these principles are carried out in 
daily practice.’ 

Passing to medicine proper, or what used to be called distinctively 
‘ physick,’ the advance in knowledge, if less striking than in surgery, 
has been not less real. Unfortunately in this particular department 
of the healing art, knowledge is not power to the same extent as in 
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those which deal with outward and visible disease. Hence the 
improvement in medicine, which deals mainly with internal diseases, 
has been chiefly in the direction of increase of precision in diagnosis. 
This has been largely promoted by the invention of numerous instru- 
ments for the examination of parts beyond the ken of the unaided 
eye and for recording movements and changes in the size and position 
of organs by graphic methods. The ophthalmoscope, invented by 
Helmholtz in 1851, not only revolutionised the study of eye disease, 
but gave physicians a valuable means of diagnosis in relation to 
affections of the brain and other parts of the nervous system and the 
kidney. The laryngoscope, which the medical profession owes to 
the celebrated maestro Manuel Garcia, who in 1855 solved a problem 
which had baffled Babington and several others, not only made 
effective treatment of the upper part of the windpipe possible, but 
enabled physicians to recognise certain serious affections of the chest 
and nerve centres, and sometimes to detect signs of impending 
tuberculosis. The stethoscope, though introduced by Laennec some 
years before the accession of Her Majesty, has been greatly perfected 
during the last sixty years ; and the diagnosis of diseases of the heart 
and lungs has reached a degree of refinement undreamed of by the 
inventor of auscultation. The pulse and the heart beats are made 
visible by the sphygmograph and cardiograph. The clinical thermo- 
meter has given definiteness to our conception of fever, and the 
changes in the body temperature which it registers supply most use- 
ful indications for treatment ; not in medicine alone, but in surgery 
and obstetrics, the thermometer is the doctor’s most trustworthy 
danger signal. The interior of the stomach, the bladder, and other 
hollow organs have been explored with suitable varieties of electric 
searchlight. The spectroscope and the hematocytometer—an 
instrument by means of which blood corpuscles can be counted— 
enable the condition of the blood to be exactly appreciated. The 
microscope has revealed the secret of many diseases of which our 
happier forefathers knew nothing. For years after the Queen came 
to the throne this instrument was looked upon by the bulk of the 
medical profession as a toy; now a physician without a microscope 
would be a more incongruous figure than the captain of an Atlantic 
liner without atelescope. The analysis of the various secretions of the 
body furnishes information of the most valuable character as to the 
functional imperfection of the several organs, and as to forms of 
constitutional unsoundness which may be quite unsuspected by the 
patient. Now both the hospital ward and the private consulting- 
room are in constant touch with the laboratory. This applica- 
tion of chemistry to medical diagnosis has been found of the greatest 
use in life insurance business, particularly in regard to the detection 
of Bright’s disease and diabetes. The Roéntgen rays, though, as far 
as the healing art is concerned, they have hitherto found their 
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principal field of usefulness in surgery, have been employed with 
some success in the diagnosis of diseases of the lungs and other 
internal organs. Of many other aids to diagnosis which are being 
introduced every year, and indeed almost every day, this is not the 
place to speak. 

Another powerful factor in the advancement of medicine has been 
the development of specialism. The rapid growth of knowledge 
which has taken place, particularly during the last thirty years, made 
specialisation inevitable. In the last century medical and surgical 
cases were mingled together in the same hospital wards, and surgeons 
like John Hunter and Abernethy treated diseases of the heart and 
stomach as well as wounds and fractures. Nowadays it would be 
simply impossible for any man, however gifted, to take all medical 
learning to be his province. Hence one practitioner gives himself 
to the study of diseases of the nerves, others to that of the affections 
of the eye, the throat, the skin, and so on. Moreover, there are few 
physicians or surgeons who are not more or less acknowledged 
specialists in some particular class of diseases. Twenty-five years 
ago there was a strong feeling in the profession, not only in this 
country, but almost everywhere, against specialism. This feeling 
had a retarding influence on the general progress of medicine, con- 
tributions from special fields of practice being received with suspicion, 
like to that of those who asked ‘ Can any good come out of Nazareth ?’ 
This distrust hindered the development of abdominal surgery; and 
had not Spencer Wells been made of stern stuff, morally as well as 
intellectually, he would have given up the battle against the public 
opinion of his profession in despair, and a vast amount of human 
suffering would have gone unrelieved. The prejudice has not even 
yet entirely died out, but it is no longer active. 

Another direction in which medicine has undergone very great 
expansion during the last half-century is in the knowledge of the 
nature and causes of disease. To the growth of this knowledge the 
development of physiology has most powerfully contributed. The 
experimental study of the healthy organism naturally led to the 
application of similar methods in the investigation of disease. Path- 
ology, in the strict sense of the term, did not exist in 1837, and for 
many years after that date it was little more than an inventory of 
the dilapidations caused by disease. Such investigations, though 
useful in their way, could not have influenced medical practice to any 
appreciable extent. Now not only medicine but hygiene is built on 
the knowledge that has been gained of the processes of disease and 
the causes which set them in operation, and the circumstances which 
modify the intensity of their action and the nature of their effects. 
The foundation of a scientific pathology was laid by Virchow, who 
looked for the starting point of disease in a perverted activity of the 
living cells of which the organs and tissues of the body are composed. 
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The most fruitful, as it is the most striking, development of our 
knowledge of the causes of disease has been the discovery of the 
infinitesimal organisms which go up and down the world seeking 
whom they may devour. 

The ‘ germ theory ’ of disease is no longer a theory, but a body of 
established truths. Bacteriology in its application to the healing art 
is the creation of Pasteur, though Davaine was the first to prove the 
causal relation of a particular micro-organism to a specific infectious 
disease (anthrax or woolsorter’s disease). This was in 1863. Davaine’s 
experiments were not, however, accepted as conclusive, and it was not 
till 1877 that Pasteur proved beyond all doubt that the tiny rod-like 
bodies which Davaine had found in the blood of animals dying of 
anthrax were the exciting cause of the disease. Since then bacteriology 
has revealed to us the organisms which cause relapsing fever, leprosy, 
typhoid fever, pneumonia, glanders, tuberculosis, cholera, diphtheria, 
tetanus, and bubonic plague, the microbe responsible for the produc- 
tion of the last-mentioned scourge having been discovered so recently 
as 1894 bya Japanese pathologist, Dr. Kitasato. The elucidation of 
the origin of tuberculosis and cholera is the chief among Robert 
Koch’s many services to science. A micro-organism of animal nature 
has been shown by Laveran to be the cause of malarial fever. The 
agents which cause other infectious and suppurative processes, and 
certain kinds of skin disease, have also been positively identified ; 
others are with confidence assumed to exist, though they have so far 
eluded the search of our scientific detectives ; others are with more or 
less reason suspected. Indeed, the doctrine that every disease is a 
kind of fermentation caused by a specific micro-organism is so 
fascinating in its simplicity that it is in danger of being treated by 
some enthusiasts as if it were a master-key which unlocks all the 
secret chambers of pathology. It is becoming clear, however, that 
if microbes are necessary causes of a large number of diseases, they 
are sufficient causes of very few. The living body itself and its 
environment must be taken into account. Hence there are signs 
in various quarters of a reaction against the exaggerated cult of the 
microbe, and the minds of some of the most advancéed investigators 
are turning once more to the cellular pathology, which till quite 
recently was spoken of as a creed outworn. It is recognised that the 
living cell itself is an organism varying in form and in function, and 
thus presenting an analogy with the different species of microbes. 
Like these, the cell secretes products that have a decided influence 
on the economy of which they form part. It has been shown by 
MM. Armand Gautier, Charrin, and Bouchard that the organism 
in its normal state manufactures poisonous substances, and that those 
products may under certain conditions be hurtful to itself, causing 
an ‘ auto-intoxication,’ which may manifest itself in various forms of 


disease. 
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The change in our conception of disease is naturally bringing Tam 
about a change in our notions of treatment. The fact that a specific have 
disease is produced by a specific poison—for the poison is the morbific dren 
agent, whether it be manufactured by a microbe or secreted by a cell faith 
—inevitably suggests the idea of an antidote. Such antidotes or fessic 
‘antitoxins ’ have been discovered for tetanus, diphtheria, and some Seve 
forms of blood-poisoning. The exact nature of these antitoxins is that 
still obscure, but they are extracted from the blood of animals into bette 
which cultures of the microbe of the disease which it is desired to in th 
neutralise have been injected till they have ceased to have any effect. thus 
Artificial immunity having thus been established, the neutralising effec 
substance in the animal’s blood is expected to be an antidote to the ‘ 
same poison when at work in the human system. Theoretically the deal 
method appears to be rational; but practically it must be admitted cyla 
that it has not yet fulfilled the hopes that were excited by the first byt 
reports of its effects. Still, there is already ample evidence that in of 1 
diphtheria it is of very real service, and on this ground alone Drs. Bru 
Behring and Roux must be numbered among the benefactors of the on 
human race. Again, Dr. Yersin’s success in the treatment of plague the 
with antitoxic serum in China was little short of marvellous. The the 
cases, however, were few in number, and the results of the method elec 
when tried on a large scale at Bombay are awaited with the greatest due 
interest by the medical profession. Although the results in the pre 
treatment of tetanus and other diseases have not been particularly alit 
brilliant, there can be little doubt that as our knowledge of antitoxins im) 
grows their field of usefulness will increase. tio 

Another new method of medication, which has come into use in 
the last few years, is the introduction into the system of certain in 
animal juices and extracts of various organs to supply the want of an 
similar substances, the manufacture of which is suppressed or sul 
diminished by disease. The pioneer in this therapeutic advance was in 
Dr. George Murray of Newcastle, who has proved that myxedema ea 
and cretinism, diseases dependent on atrophy or imperfect develop- ‘I 
ment of the thyroid gland, can be cured by supplying the economy oa 
with extract of the corresponding organ of a sheep. The success of T 
this treatment has led to what the profane might be disposed to call of 
a ‘boom’ in animal extracts; the brain, the heart, the lung, the be 
kidney, the spleen, the pancreas, and every gland and nearly every m 
tissue in the body are used in the treatment of disorders supposed to tt 
be in any way connected with improper working of these organs. In J 
spite of present extravagance it is possible that we are on a track that 3 
may lead to the transformation of medicine. n 

We are very far now from the blue pill and black draught which tl 
—with the lancet—were the chief weapons in the therapeutic arsenal ¢ 
of the practitioners who bled and purged and physicked Her Majesty’s 
lieges in 1837. Sir William Gull is reported to have said :—‘ One thing d 
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I am thankful Jenner and I have together succeeded in doing. We 
have disabused the public of the belief that doctoring consists in 
drenching them with nauseous drugs.’ Nevertheless, a good deal of 
faith in drugs still survives, not only in the public, but in the pro- 
fession, as is shown by the ceaseless introduction of new remedies. 
Several hundreds were introduced in 1896. It is true, however, 
that there is much less drugging than there used to be ; moreover it is 
better directed. Pharmacology is now a science, and is able to place 
in the hands of the doctor the active principles of drugs, which can 
thus be administered in forms at once more convenient and more 
effective. 

Among the principal additions to the resources of the physician in 
dealing with disease may be mentioned the use of salicin and sali- 
eylate of sodain rheumatism as suggested by Dr. Maclagan, who has 
by this means robbed that terrible disease of its worst terrors ; the use 
of nitrite of amyl in angina pectoris, which we owe to Dr. Lauder 
Brunton ; the use of digitalis in heart disease, which was established 
on a scientific basis by Dr. Wilks; the cold bath treatment of fever 
the treatment of heart disease by graduated exercises and by baths ; 
the open-air treatment of consumption; the manifold applications of 
electricity; and the great and ever growing number of chemical pro- 
ducts having power to lower the temperature, to deaden pain, to 
prevent decomposition, and to antagonise poisons generated in the 
alimentary canal and elsewhere. Reference may also be made of 
improvements in the manner of administering remedies, as by injec- 
tion under the skin, into the veins, &c. 

The greatest triumphs of all, however, in the realm of medicine 
in the Victorian age have been achieved in the prevention of disease 
and the maintenance of a high standard of public health. This 
subject would require an article to itself, even if handled only 
in the most general way. To those interested in it, I would 
earnestly recommend a study of Sir John Simon’s standard work on 
‘English Sanitary Institutions,’ a record which in itself will remain as 
one of the noblest monuments of Queen Victoria’s glorious reiga. 
There may be read the history of a long struggle against the powers 
of insanitary darkness, with the result that typhus fever, which used to 
be a scourge of large towns, is now practically unknown; that the 
mortality from ‘fevers’ in general has been very greatly reduced ; 
that cholera, which several times invaded these realms in the earlier 
years of Her Majesty’s reign, has for a long time been prevented from 
gaining a footing on our shores ; that consumption is being brought 
more and more under control ; that several years have been added to 
the average of human life, and that it is not only longer, but more 
comfortable and more effective. 

Further possibilities of checking the ravages of communicable 
diseases appear to be opening out before us. Haffkine’s inoculations 
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for the prevention of cholera in India are founded on a rational 
principle, which is that of vaccination—namely, the protection of 
susceptible individuals by the injection of an attenuated virus, which 
gives the organism the power of resisting the effects of the poison in 
its natural state. This method of prophylaxis has also been used in 
regard to typhoid fever, and will doubtless find further application in 
other directions. 

Time and experience alone can decide whether these means of 
protection against disease are efficient. It is certain, however, that 
medicine, which had wandered for so many centuries through quag- 
mires of speculation after ignes fatui of one kind or another, is now 
at last on the right path which leads through the discovery of the 
cause to its removal or to the prevention of the effect. 


MALcoLM Morris. 
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GOREE: 
A LOST POSSESSION OF ENGLAND 


In the year 1663 Captain, afterwards Vice-Admiral, Sir Robert Holmes, 
during a time of profound peace, attacked and captured the Dutch 
possessions on the West Coast of Africa. Sailing across the Atlantic, 
he reduced the Dutch settlement of New Amsterdam, and rechristened 
it, in honour of the Duke of York, New York. On his return to 
England he was denounced by the Dutch as a freebooter, and thrown 
into prison, but on the outbreak of hostilities was released and 
restored to his rank, in which he “ng gave his country the benefit 
of his eminent abilities. 

Of these two losses—Goree and New Amsterdam—Goree was 
thought at the time to be the more serious. The news reached 
Holland in May 1664. Secret instructions to proceed for its recovery 
were immediately issued to the Dutch admiral in the Mediterranean, 
Michael de Ruyter. He sailed to Cadiz, and put in there for a pilot 
for the West Coast. Here he most inopportunely fell in with the 
English admiral, Sir John Lawson, who was very inquisitive as to the 
Dutchman’s destination. 

In the conversational fencing-match that ensued De Ruyter was 
at a disadvantage, for he really wanted to ask a question. But the 
question—whether he could get a pilot for the West Coast—would 
have precipitated a fleet action, in which he had no instructions to 
engage; so he had to rest content with concealing his instructions, 
and finally sailed without a pilot. Sir John crowded all sail for 
England, and reported that he had left De Ruyter sailing south-west, 
but had been unable to discover his destination. The British 
ambassador at The Hague was at once ordered to find out. 

The British ambassador at The Hague was Sir George Downing, 
an official whose strong point was his secret service. His weak point 
was that he was given to bragging of his performances. He had 
been known to boast that he knew everything that passed at the 
Council of State, and that he could have the Grand Pensionary’s 
pocket picked whenever he chose. On being instructed to find out 
De Ruyter’s instructions, Downing was annoyed to find himself 
completely at sea. As the matter was marked ‘ Urgent,’ he took 
the desperate resolve of asking De Witt point-blank where De Ruyter 
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had gone, and thus laid himself open to a very fair rebuff. ‘ Per- 

sonally,’ said De Witt, ‘I am not clothed with any capacity to com- 
municate the admiral’s instructions ; and as for what goes on at the 
Council of State, I am sure your Excellency is quite as well informed 
as I am.’ 

The object of so much diplomatic perturbation and such extensive 
military preparations was the island—or, rather, the rock—of Goree, 
about two miles in circumference, and the centre of a considerable 
trade which was sometimes described as gold and sometimes as gum, 
but which was always and substantially slaves. 

It had been acquired peacefully by the Dutch in the year 1617; 
but the first hostile attack of 1663 was the prelude to a century and 
a half of ceaseless conquest and reconquest. Being unapproachable 
from one side, and on the other side only by a beach, one-half of 
which was hopelessly surf-beaten if there was any weather at all, Goree 
was a place of considerable strength, and could be held by about 150 
men against a much larger force. Being, however, a mere rock, the 
extent to which it could be fortified was strictly limited, so that a 
hostile expedition might exactly calculate whether it was worth 
while to attack, and the garrison could equally determine whether, 
in any case, bloodshed would be useless or not. Nevertheless, several 
brisk encounters took place on the various occasions when the rock 
changed hands, and the opportunity for making ‘a stout resistance 
was never fairer than when De Ruyter cast anchor before the island on 
the 22nd of October 1664. Forit happened that a week before eight 
vessels of the British West African Company, mounting 128 guns, with 
266 men, under convoy of a British man-of-war, had put in at Goree. 
But De Ruyter, who was a man of the most eminent capacity, diplo- 
matic as well as naval, found means to divide the sea service from 
the land service, and deal with each separately. The details of this 
negotiation have been carefully preserved; they all hinged on the 
question of divided commands; and the end of it was that the 
garrison were allowed to depart to the British colony of Gambia with 
the honours of war, and the Dutch marched in. When once inside 
they admitted that if it had come to blows they would never have 
got in at all. However, the place was now once more Dutch, and 
remained in their hands unchallenged for a period of twelve years. 

Goree was the principal loss endured by Holland in the course of 
the war that closed at the Peace of Nimeguen. It was captured by 
D’Estrées in the year 1677, and its possession was confirmed to 
France by the seventh article of the treaty signed on the 10th of 
August in the following year. 

From this date the maritime supremacy of Holland began to 
wane, and as regards Goree she dropped out of the running, having 
held the post, with a single interruption, for exactly sixty years. 
Thus 1678 found England in the colony of Gambia, and France 
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watching her from the island of Goree. Fourteen years later an 
enterprising governor of Gambia, James Booker, captured Goree, but 
he was unable to hold it against a superior force despatched from 
France six months later; and in 1693 Goree once more became 
French ground. This second French occupation lasted without 
interruption for sixty-six years, until the ‘ year of all the glories,’ 1759 
During this long period the French interests on the West Coast were 
watched over by really able men. They were all of opinion that Goree 
was the key to the West Coast : not only because it was conveniently 
situated, but because it was a very healthy place. Consequently, 
when Pitt came into power Goree was marked out for capture. 
Commodore Keppel sailed from Kinsale on the 12th of November 
1758, and made Goree on the 29th of December, having lost one 
man-of-war cast away on the coast of Barbary on the 29th of 
November, when 130 men were drowned. This was the most sub- 
stantial loss sustained by the expedition, for though the French 
made a good show of resistance, the English expedition was too 
powerful for them, and we captured the place with 300 French 
prisoners and the usual stores and ordnance. 

This, the third English occupation, lasted five years, and Goree 
was handed back to the French by the Treaty of Paris in 1763. We 
retained Senegal, on which transaction Lord Chesterfield makes this 
comment : ‘Goree is worth four times as much as Senegal.’ From 
this date onwards we have to consider the mainland politics a 
little. The ancient British colony was Gambia, with its capital at 
Bathurst ; the ancient French colony was Senegal, with its capital 
at St. Louis. Goree lies between the two. Obviously Goree is the 
key of the situation. To leave the French Goree was to give them 
a standing invitation to return to the mainland, an invitation 
of which they soon availed themselves. However, the British 
Ministry was fired with the idea of amalgamating the newly won 
French province of Senegal on the mainland with the ancient 
English province, and making one large West African State, which 
they imagined would be strong enough to make the possession of 
Goree a matter of secondary importance. This policy was sym- 
bolised by the word Senegambia, which first saw the light in an 
Order in Council dated the lst of November 1765, settling among 
other details the salary of the governor of the new province at 1,2001. 
a year. Senegambia was originally written Sene-Gambia, and is, of 
course, a compound of Senegal, the former French river, and Gambia, 
the English river. 

Colonel Worge, governor of Senegal after its capture in 1757, had 
written to Pitt on the 11th of January 1762: ‘The island of Goree 
is so situated that I should imagine it cannot possibly be of any use 
to.the English nation,’ a most extraordinary view, certainly. But 
this strong opinion from a local man gave great strength to the com- 
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plaints of the African merchants against the French on the mainland. 
The city was all in favour of a large province on the mainland, and of 
letting Goree alone. The merchants thought that, by getting rid of 
the French as neighbours, they would avoid all embarrassments. 
They did not see that the French were just as much their neighbours 
at Goree as on the Senegal, and infinitely better placed for plaguing 
us on the mainland if they wished to do so. 

Of course, the inevitable commenced immediately. Goree was a 
trading basis with the mainland ; to store their goods the French 
required factories on the mainland ; the factories must be guarded 
against depredations by the natives, and they rapidly took on the 
appearance of forts. Naturally, French forts flew the French flag ; 
equally naturally, the men under the Union Jack resented such a 
neighbour. They called the French poachers: the French retaliated 
by calling us pirates. This was a miserable state of things, but it was 
made much worse than need have been by the appointment of in- 
capable and rather inferior men to the new settlement. 

When we remember what life on that coast is even now, with 
telegraphic communication with Europe, frequent mails, high pay 
regularly touched, and abundant leave to Europe, we can form some 
notion of what life must have been in those days of complete isola- 
tion. Existence must have been appallingly sombre. It does not 
require a double dose of original sin to explain occasional lapses from 
rectitude in such a situation. Rather it would require a double dose 
of virtue to keep men even moderately straight; and the officers 
there, almost without an exception, were quarrelsome, corrupt, and 
cruel. 

St. Louis was the capital of the new British province, Fort James 
(named after the Duke of York) having sunk to the position of a 
provincial capital. It is at Fort James that we first hear the name of 
Wall, who was governor there in the year 1777. This officer is re- 
markable in history as being, so far as I am aware, the only governor 
of a British colony hanged for murder. Wall’s latest crime was 
perpetrated in the year 1782; but although he was in hot water 
throughout his official career, it is only fair to recall that in his first 
brush with his superiors he was in the right. We need not enter 
into the sordid details of that squabble further than to note that the 
new governor of Senegambia simply reported to the Secretary of 
State, on taking over his office, that he found ‘a very complicated 
state of public fraud, embezzlement, and perjury.’ 

When one remembers the scanty pay, often withheld, the 
pestiferous-climate, and the complete isolation from Europe, one is 
hardly surprised to hear that in January 1779 a mutiny broke out in 
the garrison of,St. Louis. The garrison had been dying at the rate 
of one man‘ every other day, and was reduced to a total force of 
twenty-one privates and one officer, who could not leave his bed. 
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Across this murky arena of miasma and crime and disease there 
rings like the fanfare of a herald the resounding name of Louis- 
Armand Gontaut de Biron, Duc de Lauzun. According to French 
authorities, this nobleman wrought wonders on the coast. As governor 
of Goree he put the place in fine order; he swept down on the exten- 
sive British province of Senegambia, reduced it after an obstinate 
resistance, and put Fort St. Louis in so good a state of defence that it 
resisted for forty-eight hours and finally beat off the attacking squadron 
of Admiral Hughes. No doubt it gives an author writing under the 
Republic an additional pleasure to recount how, under the bad old 
days of the Monarchy, this gallant soldier was coldly received at 
Versailles and obtained no reward for his considerable services. 

We are to remember that Hughes, with this same squadron, held 
his own in the East Indies in five fleet actions with Suffren, the 
greatest admiral of France. The defences of Senegal must indeed 
have been metamorphosed to beat him off in forty-eight hours. We 
are also to remember that the obstinate resistance of the English to 
Lauzun himself could only have been offered by one officer, who was 
ill in bed, and twenty-one sickly and mutinous privates. In point 
of fact, the fort fired one shot from a thirty-two pounder and then 
hauled down the flag. The garrison were conveyed to France, and 
landed at La Rochelle. 

The English official accounts of these events state that Admiral 
Hughes convoyed Lord Macleod and two companies of the 73rd 
Highlanders to Goree, which place they made on the 8th of May 1779. 
They found the place in ruins and defenceless, it having been shortly 
before evacuated by the French. It was quietly reoccupied by the 
English, who held it until its restoration to France at the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1783. As regards Senegal the records are somewhat 
confused, but it appears that the French blew up the fortifications 
with mines. During the fourth English occupation of Goree the 
French reoccupied Senegal in force, and made one unsuccessful 
attempt to recover Goree. Hughes proceeded to India, where he was 
to fight his famous naval duel with the fleet of Suffren. 

Lord Macleod appointed a governor of the island, Adams. In 
doing this he was acting under his commission and was within his 
rights. Lord George Germain, the Secretary of State, did not, 
however, confirm the appointment; and he despatched Wall with a 
commission as governor of Goree, without revoking Adams’s com- 
mission or even informing him of what he had done. 

This appears to be officially irregular and personally discourteous, 
But this curious situation resulted that on the 8th of July 1780, there 
was anchored in Goree harbour a ship bearing Wall, holding a valid 
commission from the Crown, while in the fort on shore was Adams in 
precisely the same position. We need not go through the hostile 
correspondence that ensued: it is easy enough to imagine. On the 
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one side a demand to land and take possession, on the other a flat 
refusal. Then followed an intimation from Governor Wall that he 
would land and put Governor Adams in irons; to which Governor 
Adams rejoined that if Governor Wall attempted to do anything of 
the kind he would blow his ship out of the water. Finally, Wall 
sailed away for Senegal, which place he had been instructed to retake. 
After he had been some days at sea he raised the hulls of three vessels 
making north, and on running them down he captured Governor 
Adams, who was eloping with all the food, money, arms, and ammuni- 
tion that he had been able to carry away from Goree. 

Up to this moment Wall had behaved with propriety : from this 
time his conduct was that of a maniac. He carried Adams back to 
Goree, and tried him by a court-martial over which he himself 
presided, and where he also appeared as chief witness. But this 
trifling irregularity was nothing to what ensued. If Adams had 
chastised Goree with whips, Wall chastised it with scorpions. Adams, 
it is true, was a swindler, but then the entire garrison shared the 
plunder ; he was a pirate with a pirate’s crew—a sort of Captain Kidd 
in miniature. But Wall took all the men’s pay, and handed over 
beads, cloth, and cheap looking-glasses instead, ordering the men to 
trade for their pay, and accompanying his orders with foul abuse 
and mis-handling. On the day before he left the island he ordered 
Benjamin Armstrong, a non-commissioned officer, to receive 800 
lashes with a rope one inch in diameter, from which punishment 


‘Armstrong died. The punishment was administered by relays of 


blacks, who relieved each other when they were exhausted. The 
governor stood by and hounded them on in language which was duly 
sworn to twenty years after, when Wall was in the dock at the Old 
Bailey. The villain had the effrontery to return to England on the 
cession of Goree to France, and report himself to the Secretary of 
State; but on the details of his conduct becoming known he fled 
the country. 

He remained abroad for nineteen years. In 1801 he returned 
and gave himself up to justice. He was a man of decent birth and 
well connected by marriage. He had spent his years of exile at Pisa, 
Florence, Rome, and Paris, and appears to have flattered himself that 
after a lapse of nineteen years the witnesses to his murderous atroci- 
ties would probably be dead. He was tried by Special Commission 
at the Old Bailey on the 20th of January 1802. The Lord Chief 
Baron, Sir Archibald Macdonald, presided, with Mr. Justice Laurence 
of the King’s Bench, and Mr. Justice Rorke of the Common Pleas. 
Abbott, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, held the junior brief for the 
Crown; the Attorney-General, afterwards Lord Ellenborough, led 
him. The case was perfectly clear, the two chief points of the defence 
being, first, that there was a mutiny impending, which was not 
proven ; and, secondly, that Armstrong was sentenced after a fair 
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trial. The trial, however, was reduced to this: that Wall called 
out Armstrong on parade, told him that he was a mutinous fellow, 
and asked him what he had to say for himself; and on Armstrong 
replying what he had previously alleged, viz. that he preferred his 
pay in cash rather than in glass beads, the lashes were laid on. 

It is a strange and repulsive story, this life on the West Coast a 
century ago; and Wall’s crime is the most horrible incident of the 
story. As a rule, crimes of violence were not frequent ; irregularities 
ran mostly on the lines of extravagant swindling of Government and 
revolting intoxication. But Wall was exceptional in every way. 
Socially he was rather above the average of men appointed to the 
West Coast ; personally he was a good soldier, and had shown most 
distinguished courage at the siege of Havana. During his exile, 
whether because he was removed from the temptations of authority 
or for whatever reason, he showed himself an agreeable and more 
than an agreeable man. At the trial his witnesses to character 
testified that he was ‘a man of distinguished humanity, a good 
husband and father.’ Another witness said: ‘I never knew a man 
of more benign disposition in my life, a gentleman brimful of the 
nicest feelings of philanthropy.’ It may have been so, but he 
was convicted of the capital crime, and hanged on the 28th of 
January 1802. 

The nineteen years of Wall’s exile nearly corresponded with the 
French occupation of Goree, from 1783 to 1800. In the latter year 
Sir Charles Hamilton retook the island. He simply appeared before 
the place, which, after a verbal summons, capitulated with the honours 
of war. It is to be noted that there is no more talk of Goree being 
useless to England, after the fashion of Colonel Worge. Sir Charles 
Hamilton assumes, as a matter of course, that ‘my Lords’ will appre- 
ciate the strength and importance of his conquest. ‘Goree by its 
natural situation is a thorn in our side ;’ ‘ the only way to serve this 
colony is to take Goree immediately ;’ these are the views of the 
contemporary governor of Senegambia. Colonel Fraser, the new 
governor of Goree, held similar views about Senegal. ‘Senegal is a 
thorn in the side of Goree,’ he wrote to Henry Dundas on the 5th of 
January 1801. He had just been repulsed with a loss of eleven 
killed and eighteen wounded in an attempt to capture Senegal, so he 
wrote with more than customary bitterness. 

Thus the balance of opinion, official and commercial, had by this 
time settled down to this view—that whatever was settled on the 
mainland, Goree ought to be held along with the mainland colony. 
This conclusion was arrived at after an experience of a century and 
a half, during which time we had held Goree by itself, Gambia by 
itself, Goree and Gambia, Goree and Senegambia. 

We have now reached the most critical moment of this century. 
Napoleon had made his famous dash on the East and had failed ; he 
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was now pushing on swiftly, and as secretly as might be, his prepara- 
tions for the conquest of England by sea or land. The Treaty of 
Amiens had been signed in March 1802. It gave Napoleon time, and 
he never intended that it should serve any other end. He felt him- 
self gradually falling into the grip of the great Sea Power; and the 
struggle of the Titan to set himself free raised the billows the distant 
ripples of which were felt even on the rock of Goree. Everything 
turned on Malta. England, nervously anxious for peace, welcomed 
even the designedly cumbrous provisions of the Treaty of Amiens 
relating to that island, and honestly endeavoured to carry them out. 
Still clinging to the hope that France would preserve the peace, our 
Ministers nevertheless grew every day more anxious and perturbed. 
We can trace this painful tension even in the home correspondence 
with the little island of Goree. On the 30th of June 1802, Henry 
Dundas directed Colonel Fraser to evacuate the island, in accordance 
with the Treaty of Amiens, and take his troops to Sierra Leone. 
On the 26th of October 1802, Lord Hobart, Mr. Dundas’s successor, 
in a despatch marked ‘ Most Secret,’ revokes the last order, and com- 
mands Fraser to hold on; already the Cabinet is growing uneasy. 
On the 15th of November 1802, in a secret despatch which shows 
signs of reassurance, Lord Hobart once more enjoins the evacuation 
of Goree. Ten days earlier the French had invited Fraser to retire. 
He had at once consented, but alleged the sound excuse that he had 
no transports. It does not appear that this was a subterfuge, and 
the French were quite polite and even contented with the situation. 
But although the evacuation was demanded by the French on the 
5th of November 1802, Fraser was still in command a year later, and 
receiving Hobart’s orders to put in hand the conquest of Senegal 
forthwith. Apparently the French had made no move. This is the 
more remarkable in that Sebastiani’s famous Report had been pub- 
lished in January 1803, and by May Lord Whitworth had already 
left Paris. Nevertheless, the year closed at Goree in profound 

e. 
The blow, when it fell, came from an unexpected quarter—from 
French Guiana. Louis the Sixteenth had accorded to the Royal 
Company of Guiana the exclusive privilege of trafficking in slaves 
with Goree. Hence there were in Cayenne numbers of desperate men 
already familiar with the cross-Atlantic voyage, partly ruined by the 
presence of the English on the West Coast, and perfectly acquainted with 
the island of Goree and—most important of all—with its geography. 
The French authorities call these men corsairs : we need not be more 
particular. It was, in any case, a private undertaking, and not a 
Government expedition. 

The garrison of Goree, who soon had to resist the assault of these 
daring slavers, is thus described by their commandant: ‘ They were 
the sweepings of every parade in England; for when a man was 
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sentenced to be flogged he was offered the alternative of volunteering 
for the Royal Africans, and he generally came to me.’ 

Those who were not recruited in this way were deserters from 
continental armies or from other English corps. ‘They were not a 
bad set of fellows when there was anything to be done, but with 
nothing to do they were devils incarnate.’ 

We must not confuse the commandant with the ruffians his pre- 
decessors. Sir John Fraser was a remarkable man, honest and 
courageous ; he had been twice wounded, one wound costing him a leg, 
and was soon in the thick of the hardest fighting ever seen at Goree. 

The attacking force consisted of 600 men, including some soldiers 
of the regular army picked up at Senegal, and was led by an officer of 
the French Navy, Chevalier Mahé. The fleet that conveyed them 
carried sixty guns. Fraser’s garrison numbered fifty-four men, all 
told, including the sick. This considerable disparity of forces becomes 
yet more formidable when we remember that the great strength of 
Goree was that, unless the attacking party were familiar with the 
geography of the island, there was only one place where they could 
land, and that place was covered by the guns of the fort. There was 
a possibility of landing on another part of the beach, but only if the 
attacking party knew exactly where to take the beach in the boats 
and so avoid the surf. 

Fraser was deprived of this advantage, because the Guiana men 
knew the beach of Goree better than he did himself. He was there- 
fore compelled to divide his diminutive army into two detachments. 
But, like all remarkable commanders, he had materially increased his 
scanty strength by the enthusiasm he had inspired in all around him— 
not only in his soldiers, but also in the civilian population of the 
island. When all is said, the enemy numbered rather more than 
four to one, for they landed 240 men from their ships on the 18th of 
January 1804. 

We have seen what Fraser’s men were like: they were ‘ devils 
incarnate,’ and like devils incarnate they fought. For twenty-four 
hours the battle raged all over the island. The main guard was 
captured and recaptured, and Fraser did not surrender until he had 
only twenty-five men left who could bear arms. But though seventy- 
five of the French had fallen—or half as many again as the entire 
force of the garrison—the French could afford their losses, and 
remained in a preponderance of seven to one, without counting the 
360 men still on beard the ships. Surrender was no dishonour 
under these circumstances ; so the British flag was hauled down, and for 
the fifth time in 127 years Goree passed over to the French. The 
remainder of the English garrison was despatched to Senegal, and 
thence to England. 

But this French occupation lasted a very short time. Although 
won at so great expense, it only endured for six weeks. Moreover, it 
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seems to have been held with some timidity; for English colours 
were kept flying, and sentinels clothed in red paced the walls of the 
fort in order to mislead any passing British squadron. They did not 
mislead Captain Dickson, who appeared before the place on the 
7th of March 1804. Two days later, after a slight brush with 
the enemy and the exchange of some communications by letter, the 
English entered Goree, and commenced an occupation which, though 
their last, was destined to be their longest, for it endured till the 
conclusion of peace in 1814. The island, however, was not actually 
handed over to the French until the year 1817, exactly two hundred 
years after its first occupation by the Dutch. 

Although we had been capturing and restoring Goree at intervals 
ever since the year 1663, the total period of our occupation did not 
exceed twenty-eight years. The record of the various occupations 
runs as follows : 


1617-1663, Dutch | 1763-1779, French 
1663-1664, English 1779-1783, English 


! 


1664-1677, Dutch 1783-1800, French 
1677-1692, French 1800-1804, English 
1692-1693, English 1804, French 
1693-1758, French 1804-1817, English 
1758-1763, English 1817-1897, French 


WALTER FREWEN LorD. 





THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE NOVEL 
UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA 


Let us leave it to the reviewers to abuse such effusions of fancy at their leisure, 
and over every new novel to talk in threadbare strains of the trash with which 
the press now groans. Let us not desert one another; we are an injured body. 
Although our productions have afforded more extensive and unaffected pleasure 
than those of any other literary corporations in the world, no species of composi- 
tion has been so much decried. From pride, ignorance, or fashion, our foes are 
almost as many as our readers; and while the abilities of the nine-hundredth 
abridger of the History of England, or of the man who collects and publishes in a 
volume some dozen lines of Milton, Pope,.and Prior, with a paper from the 
Spectator, and a chapter from Sterne, are eulogised by a thousand pens, there 
seems almost a general wish of decrying the capacity and undervaluing the labour 
of the novelist, and of slighting the performances which have only genius, wit, and 
taste to recommend them. 

So wrote Miss Austen, a woman of spirit as well as a woman of 
genius, at the commencement of the expiring century. Nobody 
could write so now. The eighty years which have elapsed since Jane 
Austen was laid to rest in Winchester Cathedral have brought no 
intellectual or moral revolution more complete than the apotheosis 
ofthe novel. Sir Walter Scott seriously, and with good reason, believed 
that if he had put his name to Waverley and Guy Mannering he 
would have injured his reputation as a poet, and even his character 
as a gentleman. If a novel is published anonymously nowadays, it 
is in order that the public may be subsequently informed whose 
identity it is which has ‘been artfully, and but for a moment, 
concealed. The novel threatens to supersede the pulpit, as the 
motor-car will supersede the omnibus. We havea new class of novelists 
who take themselves very seriously, and well they may. Their 
works are seldom intended to raise a smile. They are designed less 
for amusement than for instruction, so that to read them in a spirit 
of levity would be worse than laughing in church, and almost as bad 
as making a joke in really respectable society. The responsibilities 
of intellect are now so widely felt that they weigh even where 
there is no ground for them. Imagination, if it exists, must be 
kept within bounds. Humour, or what passes for it, must be 
sparingly indulged. The foundations of belief, the future of the 
race, the freedom of the will, the unity of history, the limits of 
769 
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political economy, are among the subjects which haunt the mind 
without paralysing the pen of the latter-day novelist. The ‘smooth 
tale, generally of love,’ has been developed into a representation of 
the higher life with episodes on ultimate things. I dare say that it 
is all quite right, and that to read for amusement is a blunder as well 
asasin. If people want comedy, they can go to the play. If they 
want farce, they can turn to politics. The serious novel is for 
graver moods. But those who love, like Horace, the golden mean 
may look back with fondness to the beginning of Her Majesty’s reign, 
when novelists had ceased to be pariahs and had not become prigs. 

Perhaps few of us realise the extent to which the novel itself is a 
' growth of the present reign. If we put aside the great and conspi- 
euous instances of Defoe, Richardson, and Fielding, of Fanny Burney, 
Jane Austen, and Walter Scott, there is scarcely an English novelist 
now read who died before Her Majesty’s accession to the throne. 

I am told that superfine people, when they wish to disparage art, 
or literature, or furniture, or individuals, describe the objects of their 
contempt as ‘Early Victorian.’ In other words, they consign them 
to the same category as Dickens, Thackeray, and Charlotte Bronté. 
The immense and almost unparalleled popularity of Dickens has, as 
was inevitable, suffered some diminution. The social abuses which 
he satirised are for the most part extinct. The social habits which 
he chronicled have largely disappeared. The taste for ‘ wallowing 
naked in the pathetic’ is not what it was. A generation has arisen 
which can be charitable without waiting for Christmas, and cheerful 
without drinking to excess. But these are small points, and it is 
impossible to imagine a time when Dickens will not be regarded as 
one of the great masters of English fiction. The late Master of 
Balliol, a keen and fastidious critic, a refined and delicate scholar, 
regarded Dickens as beyond comparison the first writer of his time. 
When the Queen came to the throne, Pickwick was appearing in 
monthly parts. The first number was issued in April 1836, the last 
in November 1837. It is a curious coincidence that in June 1837, 
when the crown actually passed from William the Fourth to Victoria, 
the death of the author’s sister-in-law suspended the publication. 
Pickwick had burst upon the world as an entire novelty. No other 
English novelist who was then writing survives now except Disraeli 
and Bulwer, as different from Dickens, to say nothing of their 
inferiority, as chalk from cheese. 

The imitators of Dickens, so numerous and so tiresome, are apt, 
illogically enough, to make people forget that he was among the 
most original of all writers. It is the language of compliment and 
not of detraction to call him the Cockney’s Shakespeare. In 
Shakespeare he was steeped. His favourite novelist was Smollett. 
But his art was all his own. He was the Hogarth of literature, 
painting with a broad brush, never ashamed of caricature, but always 
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an artist, and not a dauber. There is little or no resemblance 
between Falstaff and Sam Weller. But they are the two comic 
figures which have most thoroughly seized upon the English mind. 
Touchstone and Mr. Micawber may be each a finer specimen of his 
creator’s powers. They are not, however, quite so much to the taste 
of all readers. They require a little more fineness of palate. Sam 
Weller is, and seems likely to remain, the ideal Londoner. We 
cannot hear his pronunciation. We get his humour without its 
drawbacks. The defects are absent from his qualities. He has 
not even the appalling gluttony which distinguishes Mr. Pick- 
wick and his friends. It seems strange to realise that Pickwick 
and Oliver Twist were actually coming out at the same time. 
Oliver Twist began to run in January 1837, and continued till 
March 1839. Oliver Twist, again, was overlapped by Nicholas 
Nickleby, which lasted from April 1838 to October 1839. Three 
such books in little more than three years is a feat which no other 
British novelist has achieved, except Sir Walter Scott. They proved 
to the benighted ‘ Early Victorians’ that in the days of effete Whig- 
gery and Bedchamber plets a genius of the highest order had 
appeared. Miss Martineau could never forgive Dickens for having in 
Oliver Twist confounded the new Poor-law with the old. That is 
not literary criticism. But it must be admitted that Dickens, though 
not intellectually a Socialist, was a very sentimental politician. He 
hated political economy, and he coupled with it the name of Sir 
Robert Peel. A gushing and impulsive benevolence, which in 
Dickens’s case was thoroughly genuine, is often offended by the cold- 
blooded temper and cautious methods of parliamentary states- 
manship. When Dickens began to write, public affairs were on 
rather a low level, and were conducted on rather a small scale. 
Dickens’s early work was a more or less conscious revolt against 
fashionable lethargy and conventional shams. His novels, unlike 
Thackeray’s, were in a sense a part of politics. They were meant to 
affect, and they did affect, the political temper of the nation. I 
sometimes wonder that the Independent Labour Party do not make 
more of Dickens. For Dickens, though he did not trouble himself 
much about abstract propositions, was possessed with the idea that 
both political parties were engaged in preying upon the public. 

To Dickens as an historical novelist imperfect justice has been 
done. The Tale of Two Cities is said to be most admired by those 
who admire Dickens the least. A similar remark has been made of 
Esmond. The Tale of Two Cities is founded upon Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. It has no humour, or next to none. But it isa mar- 
vellous piece of writing ; the plot, though simple, is excellent, and, 
whatever may be thought about the genuineness of the pathos in 
Dombey and Son, or the Old Curiosity Shop, the tragedy of Sidney 
Carton is a tragedy indeed. The use of Christ’s words, especially of 
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words which occur in the Burial Service of the Church of England, is 
always a dangerous experiment. But at the end of the Tale of Two 
Cities, Dickens has justified it by the reverence and the dignity of 
his tone. Barnaby Rudge, the story of Lord George Gordon and 
his riots, is, I cannot help thinking, an underrated book. The execu- 
tion of the executioner may be melodramatic. But nobody who has 
read the passage can ever forget it, and the rant of Sim Tappertit 
deserves immortality as much as the name of Dolly Varden. Of 
course Dickens’s historical knowledge was neither wide nor deep. 
His most popular history is David Copperfield, the history of himself, 
his own favourite among his own books, and a remarkable exception 
to the rule that an author is the worst judge of his own performances. 
I take it that the key to a proper understanding of Dickens and his 
work is to be found in the master-passion of the man. Dickens was 
a born actor. When he was not performing in private theatricals 
himself, he liked best to be at the play. The famous soliloquy of 
Jaques expressed his philosophy of life far more thoroughly than it 
expressed Shakespeare’s. To Dickens all the world was a stage, and 
all the men and women merely players. When he wrote, he had in 
his mind not so much the way in which things would have happened 
as the way in which they would act. There is no ‘realism’ in 
Dickens, if realism means the worship of the literal. He drew, no 
doubt, as everybody must draw, from his own experience. He had 
the keenest eye for outward facts. Nothing on the surface eluded his 
observation or escaped his memory. He made ample use of his early 
opportunities as a reporter in the House of Commons and the courts of 
law. The famous debate in the Pickwickian Club, when Mr. Pickwick 
in his controversy with Mr. Blotton of Aldgate would not put upto be 
put down by clamour, was taken from a parliamentary duel between 
Canning and Peel. Bardell v. Pickwick is a travesty of Norton v. Norton 
and Lord Melbourne. I am afraid there is some truth in the tradition 
that Mr. Pecksniff was intended to express the sentiments of the illus- 
trious Sir Robert. The family of the Tite Barnacles might be easily 
identified, if the process were worth the trouble. But Dickens’s 
dramatic instinct was the strongest of his qualities, so strong that it 
overmastered all the others, except his humour, which was, perhaps, 
a part of it. For his humour hardly any praise can be too high. It 
has every merit except the depth and subtlety which are found only 
in the greatest masters of all. About his pathos there always have 
been, and probably there always will be, two opinions. It differs in 
different books, and even in the same book. It differs, I should say, 
in kind as well as in degree. Little Nell and Sidney Carton scarcely 
seem to havea common origin. When the old washerwoman denied 
that one person could have written the whole of Dombey and Son, 
she perhaps only meant to express enthusiastic admiration. But 
people sometimes mean more than they know. If anyone will com- 
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pare the death of Mrs. Dombey with the death of little Paul, he must 
be struck by the impressive beauty of the one scene and the harrow- 
ing extenuation of the other. It is hardly strange that there should 
be controversy when evidence can be produced on both sides. 
Dickens had a singularly simple and straightforward character. 
When he meant to be funny he was rollicking. He was irresistible 
even to Sydney Smith, who held out against the new humorist as 
long as he could. When he meant to be pathetic he piled up the 
agony with vigour. He kept the two things apart. There is no 
humorous element in his pathos, and no pathetic element in his 
humour. He could not have drawn a Mercutio if he had tried, 
and he knew better than to try. He has been reproached with not 
understanding the upper classes, or uppermost class, or whatever the 
proper term may be. The point is not very important, though a man 
of genius ought, perhaps, to know everything and everybody. Lord 
Frederick Verisopht and: Sir Mulberry Hawk are not creations 
worthy of the master. I remember a discussion in which it was said 
broadly that Dickens could not draw a gentleman, and the negative 
instance of Sir Leicester Dedlock was produced from Bleak House. 
The reply was, ‘ You forget Joe Gargery in Great Expectations,’ and 
to my mind the answer is conclusive. 

Dickens has been called the favourite novelist of the middle 
classes. If the statement be true, it is creditable to their good taste 
and freedom from prejudice. He certainly did not flatterthem. He 
disliked Dissenters quite as much as Matthew Arnold, whereas 
Thackeray gave them the Clapham Sect, to which they are not 
entitled. But the popularity of Dickens in his lifetime was in fact 
universal. Everybody read his books, because nobody could help 
reading them. They required no education except a knowledge of the 
alphabet, and they amused scholars as much as crossing-sweepers. 
No man ever made a more thorough conquest of his generation. 
Indeed he was only too successful. Imitation may be the sincerest 
form of flattery. It is the most dangerous form of admiration. And 
if ever there was an exemplar vitiis imitabile, it was Dickens. His 
influence upon literature, apart from his contributions to it, has been 
disastrous. The school of Dickens, for which he cannot be held 
responsible, is happily at last dying out. Their dreary mechanical 
jokes, their hideous unmeaning caricatures, their descriptions that 
describe nothing, their spasms of false sentiment, their tears of gin 
and water, have ceased to excite even amusement, and provoke only 
unmitigated disgust. With their disappearance from the stage, and 
consignment to oblivion, the reputation of the great man they injured 
is relieved from a temporary strain. The position of Dickens himself 
is unassailed and unassailable. In this or that generation he may be 
less read or more. He must always remain an acknowledged master 
of fiction and a prince of English humorists. 
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The great glory of Thackeray is that the spread of education has 
continually widened the circle of his readers. Dickens wrote for 
everyone. Thackeray wrote for the lettered class. He cannot quite be 
said to have made the novel literary. Fielding, with his ripe scholarship 
and his magnificent sweep of diction, was beforehand with him. But he 
is essentially and beyond everything else a literary novelist. He was 
also a popular preacher. He preached many sermons on the same 
text, and that a text much older than the Christian religion. Not 
being in holy orders, he could not, like Sterne, incorporate one 
of his own professional discourses in a secular narrative, though 
indeed Bulwer Lytton was guilty of the interpolation without 
the excuse. The constant appearance of the novelist in person, 
the showman in charge of his puppets, is intolerable unless it be 
managed with consummate tact. Thackeray, of course, had tact in 
perfection. He was every inch an artist, and he justly felt that 
he was incapable of boring his readers. His alleged cynicism is only 
skin-deep. It is chiefly the mask of sentiment or the revolt 
against insincerity. Thackeray was a moralist to the backbone. 
He was no votary of art for art’s sake, no disinterested chronicler 
of human folly or crime. He had, or thought he had, a mission 
to redeem the world from cant. Unless melancholy and indignation 
are cynicism, there never was a less cynical writer. 

It was said of Charles the Second that he believed most people to 
be scoundrels, but that he thought none the worse of them for being 
so. Thackeray, like La Rochefoucauld, had a very high standard, 
and was shocked at the contrast of worldly practice with religious theory. 
The shipwrecked mariner on an unknown shore who, at the sight of 
a gallows, thanked God he was in a Christian country, is a typical 
example of the satire running through all Thackeray’s works. His 
crusade against snobbishness requires no justification, because it pro- 
duced the Book of Snobs. Its moral utility may be doubted. To 
dwell upon snobbishness is to run the risk of promoting it, because 
it consists in a morbid consciousness of things which have only an 
imaginative existence. A famous Oxford divine is reported to have 
put into the minds of undergraduates ideas of wickedness which would 
never have occurred tothem spontaneously. The more people think 
about*social distinctions, the more they think of rank. There are 
vices which may be spread and encouraged even by satire. Until 
a man has grasped the truth that there are no classes, but only 
individuals, he will be all his lifetime subject to bondage. Thackeray 
sometimes seems to have understood the truth almost as little as his 
victims. 

Thackeray died in 1862, at the age of fifty-one, nearly eight 
years before Dickens, who did not himself live to be sixty. With 
these two great men, superior to them in some respects if inferior in 
others, must be ranked Charlotte Bronté, a writer of commanding 
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and absolutely original genius. Miss Bronté had a great admiration 
for Mr. Thackeray, and she dedicated the second edition of Jane 
Eyre to him. But she had written it before Vanity Fair appeared, 
and there is not a trace of his influence in any of her books. She 
and her sisters are unaccountable. They derived their power, as Burns 
derived his patent of nobility, straight from Almighty God. Anne 
Bronté would hardly now be remembered if it had not been for the 
others. But Charlotte and Emily were prodigies. Although their 
father’s name seems to have been beautified from Prunty, it marvellously 
fitted the girls. They were indeed the daughters of thunder. 
Emily’s poems, the best of which are among the finest in the lan- 
guage, do not fall within the limits of my task. Her novel, Wuther- 
ing Heights, with its grim force, its weird intensity, and its flashes 
of imaginative splendour, is like a solitary volcano rising from 
a dull flat plain. That love is strong as death we owe to the 
wisdom of Solomon. But the passion which alone redeems the in- 
human ruffian Heathcliff is no more affected by death than by the 
weather, and the overmastering strength of his feeling for his dead 
wife is not to be matched in literature. In the history of the 
human mind there is nothing more wonderful than Emily Bronté, 
who died before she was thirty. Charlotte Bronté’s trilogy of novels 
has been the subject of as many comparative estimates as the 
number three admits. Mr. Swinburne, and perhaps most critics, put 
Villette first. It is certain that all three belong to the very highest 
order of merit. Miss Bronté and her sisters, though well grounded in 
the beggarly elements, had few books, and saw little of the world. 
Charlotte Bronté’s style, though sometimes scriptural, is emphatically 
her own. On small occasions it is apt to seem grandiloquent. On 
great occasions it is superb. People in her books always request 
permission. They never ask leave. Her style is, therefore, not a 
good one to copy. But in her hands it can do wonders. The 
intense earnestness and glowing ardour of her mind infused them- 
selves into everything she wrote. She could not be trivial, flippant, 
or dull. Yet she had little or no humour. Her satirical description 
of the curates is effective, not to say savage. But it is hardly 
amusing. In one of her published letters there is a most interesting 
criticism of Jane Austen. It is admirable so far as it goes. But 
then it does not go so far as the humour, and without their humour 
what would Miss Austen’s stories be? Miss Bronté brought the 
fervour of romance, the fire of her own heart, into the common lives 
of common folk. Common, but never commonplace. There was 
plenty of rough and strong character among her neighbours in the 
West Riding, such men as Mr. Yorke and Robert Moore in Shirley. 
Probably she exaggerated their peculiarities. No story she told 
can have lost in the telling. She had the nature of a poet and an 
enthusiast. Nothing is uninteresting when she deals with it. Jane 
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Eyre was too interesting for the decency and self-restraint of some 
critics, who denounced it as an immoral book. It is impossible to 
imagine a moral standard more lofty than the standard of Jane Eyre. 
This friendless governess, for whose fate and conduct there is no one 
in the world to care, leaves her home and the man she loves, faces 
starvation andalmost starves, rather than break the seventh command- 
ment. The success of the book and of the author was due to the 
public more than to the critics. George Henry Lewes, one of her 
most friendly reviewers, advised her to study the novels of Miss 
Austen, which, however admirable, were uncongenial to her, and from 
which she had nothing to learn. Her hero in real life, as ladies’ albums 
used to say, was the Duke of Wellington, and she took the singular 
liberty of putting him into holy orders as Mr. Helstone in Shirley. 
The ‘intense and glowing mind,’ of which Wordsworth speaks, was 
Miss Bronté’s by nature, and she wrote by inspiration rather than by 
effort. Sex has nothing to do with  novel-writing, except that there 
are a few men who have never tried to write a novel. But Thackeray 
and Miss Bronté present a curious contrast. About Miss Bronté’s 
men, even the immortal curates and the irresistible Paul Emmanuel, 
there is always something a little unreal. Her women, on the other 
hand, are as true to nature, and as perfect in art, as were ever 
coined by the human imagination. Thackeray cannot have seriously 
thought that every decent woman was a fool. Miss Bronté cannot 
have really believed that all men were unconventional. But each 
of these great writers feels too much the power of sex. I remember 
a witty lady exclaiming, in reference to the various arguments that 
Shakespeare must have been a soldier, a lawyer, a statesman, a sports- 
man, and what not, ‘Shakespeare must have been a woman.’ Per- 
haps in the highest genius there are elements of both sexes, and the 
fable of Tiresias had a serious meaning. Emily Bronté understood 
men better than her sister. Yet Charlotte Bronté put into her books 
her whole mind and soul. They were not so much compositions as 
parts of herself. Her life wasatragedy. Her brother was a physical 
and moral wreck. She and her sisters struggled against the most 
insidious of all diseases, while the mind 


Fretted the pygmy body to decay, 
And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 


The Brontés had no models, and they have had no imitators. 
Nature broke the mould. They came from mystery, and to mystery 
they returned. They are not apparently the product of any specific 
age, nor is their style marked by the characteristics of any assignable 
period. They belonged, indeed, to Yorkshire, and were racy of the 
soil. The scene of Shirley is laid in the French War, and there are 
allusions to the Orders in Council. But the accidental setting had 
very little to do with the story. It is a story of love and hate, of 
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passion and prejudice, of roughness and sentiment, of gentleness and 
pride. Charlotte Bronté built firmly and deeply upon the great 
primary truths of existence. 

In 1857, two years after Charlotte Bronté’s death, appeared Scenes 
of Clerical Life. To compare the two women would be a futile task. 
Mr. Swinburne has contrasted them, very much to the disadvantage 
of George Eliot. George Eliot has now been dead nearly seventeen 
years, and it may be not without interest to inquire how the interval 
has affected her reputation. Her fame has, I think, perceptibly, even 
considerably, declined. Her books are neither so much read nor so 
much quoted as they were twenty years ago. As regards some of 
her work this is not surprising. Theophrastus Such, with its 
amazingly foolish title, was, in spite of the beautiful chapter called 
‘ Looking Back,’ a failure, and is dead. Nor is there much life left 
in Daniel Deronda. Miss Gwendolen, with her ‘dynamic glance,’ 
and Daniel, with his hereditary impulses, are scientific toys. But that 
the Sorrows of Amos Barton, Mr. Giljil’s Love-Story, Adam Bede, 
Silas Marner, and the Mill on the Floss should be obsolete is almost 
incredible. George Eliot does undoybtedly suffer from having been 
too much the child of her age. She lived in intellectual society ; she 
was immersed in current controversies ; she picked up the discoveries, 
and even the slang, of science; she introduced into her stories allu- 
sions which only professors could understand. One can hardly 
say with truth that, as a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
so a novel is not more durable than its most perishable part. But 
it is dangerous to put anything into works of fiction except human 
nature. The charm of George Eliot’s early writing is its directness 
and simplicity. She was from the first a learned woman. She 
had translated Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity and Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus before she published anything of herown. But she had 
studied also the country neighbours of her youth in Warwickshire 
and the atmosphere in which they lived. The wit, the wisdom, 
and the tenderness of her early tales are hardly to be surpassed. 
In real life she seems, like many a comic actor, to have had little or 
no humour. But that the creator of Mrs. Poyser should have been 
devoid of it is a paradox too glaring to be admissible. Vicarious 
humour seems to be a possibility, however difficult to conceive. 
George Eliot may be said to have culminated in Middlemarch. 
After that there was perceptible decline. I cannot agree with those 
who find a falling off in Middlemarch itself. It is surely a great 
book. There are two plots, which is an artistic blemish. But the 
characters of Lydgate and Rosamond, of Mr. Casaubon and Dorothea, 
of Caleb Garth (said to have been her father), of Featherstone the 
miser and Mrs. Cadwallader the wit, of Mr. Brooke and Mr. Bulstrode, 
are skilfully sketched and admirably finished. Middlemarch is 
divided into books, and in one of the introductory chapters the author 
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laments the leisurely days of the last century, when people had time 
to read the prefaces of Fielding. Time could hardly be better em- 
ployed than in reading Fielding’s prefaces, which as a matter of fact 
are not long. But they are pure literature, and George Eliot’s are 
not. That gifted woman had great dramatic power, as well as a 
singular command of lucid and dignified English. But she was not 
content with them. She wanted to preach her gospel of humanity. 
With the merits of that gospel Iam not here concerned, except to 
point out that they do not readily lend themselves to the purposes of 
fiction. George Eliot’s broadly feminine sympathies, which inspired 
Adam Bede, are in Middlemarch mixed with less manageable 
elements, and have in Daniel Deronda almost wholly disappeared. 
Her work is like Robert Browning’s, in process of being sifted. 
That much of it, including Middlemarch, will survive one cannot 
doubt. Romola and Felix Holt may be too ponderous to come up 
again. Hetty Sorrel and Dinah Morris, Tom and Maggie Tulliver, 
Silas and little Effie, are immortal. 

The name of Charlotte Bronté will always be associated with the 
name of her biographer, Mrs. Gaskell. Mrs. Gaskell’s first novel, 
Mary Barton, appeared in 1848. She had not quite finished Wives 
and Daughters when she died in 1865. If in creative power and 
imaginative range she hardly ranks with Dickens or Thackeray, with 
George Eliot or Charlotte Bronté, she is one of the most charming 
and exquisite writers of English fiction that have ever lived. In the 
grace of her style and the quaintness of her humour she reminds 
one of Charles Lamb. She treated with almost equal success two 
classes of subjects. In Mary Barton, already mentioned, in North 
and South, and in Ruth, she handled with rare insight and peculiar 
delicacy burning questions of political and social interest. The 
intellectual difficulties of the clergyman in North and South are an 
anticipation of later and more pretentious efforts. In Cranford, 
in Sylvia’s Lovers, and in Wives and Daughters she depicted 
domestic and individual life with a beauty and a fascination all 
her own. Although Mary Barton appeared two years after the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, it embodies the facts and theories which 
led to the adoption of that great reform. It is, among other things, 
a most thrilling picture of life among the operatives of Manchester 
in the days of Protection, riots, and dear bread. It revealed Mrs. 
Gaskell to the world as a master of pathos and graphic art. Ruth 
is a passionate presentment of the case for a woman who has been 
deceived and betrayed. But Mrs. Gaskell’s admirers, including the 
whole educated portion of the English-speaking world, usually 
prefer her still life to her scenes of action. Cranford is in their 
eyes a pure and perfect gem. Perhaps no story ever written, not 
even Persuasion, is more exactly what it professes to be. It aims 
merely at describing the ‘ Early Victorian’ society of a small country 
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town. But this it does with so consummate and so beautiful a 
touch that for the reader Cranford becomes the world. Just 
as there are some historians who make the struggles of nations 
look like tavern brawls, so there are novelists who dignify the 
humblest stage with the counterfeit presentment of human nature in 
its purest forms. The doors of Cranford open on the street. The 
windows open on the infinite. Who can be indifferent to the 
death of Captain Brown? The realities of life were ever in 
Mrs. Gaskell’s mind. She was always humorous, and never frivolous ; 
if, indeed, it is possible to be both. Most boys have been in love 
with Molly Gibson, and those who have not are to be pitied. 
Her father the doctor is, perhaps, Mrs. Gaskell’s finest character. 
It is a portrait lovingly drawn. His originality, which is never 
eccentric, his sentiment, which is never mawkish, his irony, which is 
defensive and not aggressive, his depth and simplicity of nature, 
make his one of the most fascinating figures in fiction. The reader 
is almost inclined to share Molly’s idolatry of ‘Papa.’ Mrs. Gaskell’s 
popularity, never of quite the widest sort, has not waned. With 
the numerous novel-readers whose single desire is to kill time she 
does not rank high. For these she did not paint in sufficiently 
glaring colours. To appreciate Mrs. Gaskell one must have a real 
love of literature. To care about her at all one must have some 
liking for it. But that is almost the only limit upon the 
circle of her readers. The art is never obtruded, though it is always 
there. 

Two remarkable novelists, wao were also remarkable in other ways, 
great friends and great contemporaries, must be comprehended in any 
survey of Victorian novelists, although they had both published novels 
before the Queen came to the throne. I mean, of course, Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton, and Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. 
The first Lord Lytton—Bulwer Lytton as he is commonly called—was 
already a notable personage in 1837. Pelham was nearly ten years 
old, and for sheer cleverness Pelham would be hard to beat. It was 
written before the author took to preaching and became a bore. 
Bulwer Lytton was one of the most intolerable preachers that ever 
lived. He was tedious, pompous, affected, and insincere. He was 
what Thackeray was not—a real cynic. The delicious impertinence 
of Pelham, the frankly free love of Ernest Maltravers, whatever else 
may be thought of them, are genuine. ‘The rant of Night and 
Morning, of Alice, or of What will he do with it? is on the intel- 
lectual level of a field preacher without his genuineness of conviction. 
It is probable that Bulwer Lytton’s novels have been assisted to a 
reputation they do not deserve by the excellence of his plays, which 
still keep the stage, by his fame as a parliamentary orator, by his 
versatility, which is always a popular thing, and by his social cele- 
brity. The Caxtons, like the sermon in My Novel, is a bad imitation 
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of Tristram Shandy. At the end of his life Bulwer Lytton repro- 
duced some of his youthful vigour in fiction. The Parisians, which 
came out after his death, is a good deal above his average, and 
Kenelm Chillingly is in his best style. Mr. Chillingly Mivers, the 
editor of The Londoner, may rank with Pelham the puppy himself. 
But as a novelist Bulwer Lytton belongs to the second class, and does 
not stand very high in that. 

Among the more or less literary products of the Victorian age is 
the political novel, and the chief of political novelists is of course 
Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli’s earliest efforts, such as the astonishingly 
clever and slightly ridiculous Vivien Grey, do not fall within the 
reign of the Queen. But Coningsby, Sybil [sic], and Tancred are 
Early Victorian. They are all political novels, and they are the work 
of aman who knew politics thoroughly from the inside. The year 
of the Queen’s accession was the year of Mr. Disraeli’s entrance into 
Parliament. He made himself famous by his attacks upon Peel, and 
two years after the great minister’s death he published a dispassionate 
estimate of him in the Life of Lord George Bentinck. Partly, per- 
haps, by reason of his race, partly from the texture of his mind, Mr. 
Disraeli could always detach himself from the influence of the political 
opinions which he held, or professed to hold, and examine either an 
institution or an individual in the calmest spirit of scientific analysis. 
The principles of Young England, which made Wordsworth ask 
indignantly what had become of Old, are indeed to be found, May- 
poles and all, in the book with the name which Mr. Disraeli could 
never spell. How far was he serious in propounding them ? England 
is always young, and Mr. Disraeli neither discovered nor exhausted 
the affinity of Socialist doctrines to Toryism. His novels can hardly 
be said to have any definite purpose. They are none the worse for 
that. Their value, apart from Henrietta Temple —a smooth tale, 
chiefly of love—lies in their political criticism. In Lothair, which 
appeared after he had been Prime Minister, and had, therefore, an 
enormous success, Mr. Disraeli predicted, with a foresight unusual in 
a practical politician, the future prominence of secret societies in 
Russia and in Ireland. But Coningsby, which would be generally 
regarded by his admirers as his best book, is mainly critical, and only 
controversial in the second place, if at all. The political novel may 
be considered as a variety of the historical. Politics, as Mr. Freeman 
used to say, are the history of the present ; history is the politics of the 
past. How far is either class of novel, or both, legitimate or desirable ? 
I must confess to thinking that a novel should be a work of the imagi- 
nation, and that it must stand or fall upon its own merits, without 
reference to any external standard whatsoever. A novel which only 
interests those who are interested in the subject of it does not, if this 
view be correct, belong to the highest class. Putting Henrietta 
Temple and her lover, whose emotion makes him foam at the mouth 
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like a horse, again aside, I never heard of anyone who did not care 
for politics and yet admired the novels of Mr. Disraeli. I do not 
say that there are no such people. Ido not say that, if there are any, 
they cannot justify their existence. Their existence, if they do exist, 
justifies itself. But they must be very few. They might say on 
their own behalf, that Mr. Disraeli’s political musings contain truths 
or half-truths of what Kant called universal extent, and catholic 
obligation. For man, as an older philosopher than Kant says, 
is a political animal, just as some animals are very like public 
men. 

Mr. Disraeli’s epigrams are too well known for quotation. The 
purely political nature of his books may perhaps best be illustrated 
from Endymion, which contains, by the way, the most famous of 
them all. The ‘transient embarrassed phantom of Lord Goderich’ 
is a phrase which occurs in the opening pages ofthat work. Endymion, 
though published at the close of Lord Beaconsfield’s career, was 
written many years before it came out. It contains much curiously 
interesting reminiscence, and one absolutely perfect piece of carica- 
ture. Waldershare, a rising young politician of the livelier sort, is only 
an under-secretary. But ‘his chief*is in the Lords,’ and that is the 
pride of his life. An under-secretary whose chief is in the Lords he 
considers, anticipating Mr. Curzon, to be at the summit of human 
greatness, and he has a picture-gallery hung with portraits of under- 
secretaries whose chiefs were in the Lords. This is perfectly intelli- 
gible, and most amusing, to the initiated. But for the general it 
needs interpretation, and, when it is interpreted, it does not amuse 
them in the least. In Lothair Mr. Disraeli introduced religion, and 
appealed to Protestant feelings, which he cannot be supposed to have 
shared. He thus secured a wider circle of readers, and it is the most 
popular of his books. Religion in a novel seems to be sure of 
the same permanent success as a comic incident in church. It 
is, or it seems, incongruous, and for many people that is enough. 
We come back to the question how far reality is admissible in 
fiction. Everyone must have observed that if a bit of real life is put 
straight into a novel, all the critics pounce upon it as the one 
absolutely incredible event. Instances of this are quoted to the con- 
fusion of the critics. But if, instead of saying that the thing could 
not have happened—which, except in the case of physical impossibility, 
is dangerous—they said that it ought not to have happened, they 
would usually be right. Truth is no excuse for fiction, and real life 
in a novel is apt to be out of scale. The story is not constructed on 
that basis, and the reader is expecting something else. I remember 
being told of a methodical man who every night opened a bottle of 
seltzer water for himself. Once, in the course of a long life, the cork 
fell back into the bottle. If such a portent were embodied in a 
novel, most readers would probably feel that an insult had been 
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offered to their intelligence. A man of genius like Mr. Disraeli can 
do anything he pleases, because whatever he does will strike and per- 
plex the world. But if he had confined himself to writing novels, I 
doubt whether they would have been read. Macaulay said of Lord 
Chesterfield that his reputation would stand higher if he had never 
written a line. That cannot be said of Lord Beaconsfield. But he 
tried a dangerous experiment, and one in which inferior artists would 
do well not to follow him. A man, said Swift, according to a doubt- 
ful authority, should write his own English. A man, or a woman, 
should write their own novels. If they have not fancy enough for 
the purpose, they should let it alone. Even Mr. Disraeli mixed 
a little mysticism with his politics when he treated his politics 
fictitiously. The Asian mystery, or the Semitic secret, was almost 
always in the background. Perhaps there is no Semitic secret. 
Perhaps there is no Asian mystery. But they have vitality enough 
to colour Mr. Disraeli’s political novels, and to distinguish them from 
the prose of the House of Commons. 

Among political novelists—happily a small band—Mr. Disraeli 
occupies a place by himself. Next to him, but next after a long 
interval, is Anthony Trollope. Trollope was, of course, a good deal 
more than a political novelist, and his political novels are not in my 
opinion his best. But they are extremely clever, they are full of 
good things, and the statesman whom he calls by the rather absurd 
name of Plantagenet Palliser is a masterpiece of generic portraiture. 
Trollope knew very little of political history. He was under the 
strange delusion that Peel supported the Reform Bill. He was an 
inaccurate observer of things political, even in his own day. In 
Phineas Finn he makes the debate on the address begin on the first 
day of a new Parliament, heedless of the fact that a Speaker has first 
to be elected, and that members have then to be sworn. But these 
are trivial blemishes. Trollope was never in Parliament himself, 
although he would have very much liked to be there. But he had 
a passion for politics, as for hunting, and he thoroughly grasped the 
more obvious types of public men. His attempt to depict the philo- 
sophic Liberal in Mr. Monk was a failure. But his conception of 
Disraeli was excellent, and that eminent performer’s imaginary con- 
version to Disestablishment is an admirable bit of satire. Mr. 
Daubeny, as Trollope calls him, told his constituents that the time 
had come when the relations between the Crown and the Mitre ought 
to be reconsidered. His rustic audience thought that he was referring 
to the rival inns in the county town. But some clever fellows—the 
epithet is Mr. Trollope’s, not mine—scribbling in London that night 
informed the public that Mr. Daubeny had made up his mind to 
disestablish the Church. Trollope made a mistake in grouping his 
political scenes round Phineas Finn, an uninteresting and even then 
hardly possible type of colourless Irish member. Both in Phineas 
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Finn and in Phineas Redux the dulness of the plot is redeemed by 
amusing incidents and ingenious episodes. Trollope has not, perhaps, 
had justice done him as a caricaturist. Reference has already been 
made to Mr. Daubeny’s Barsetshire speech. Less known, perhaps, 
though even funnier, is the case of the obscure member of Parliament 
who has the misfortune to shorten his grandmother’s life. His ‘ per- 
sonal explanation,’ with the frank acknowledgment that he had in a 
moment of frenzy raised his hand against the old lady, earns him a 
popularity he never enjoyed before. Of course Trollope does not put 
this grotesque idea into the form of a narrative. It professes to be 
caricature, and very good caricature it is. Mr. Justin McCarthy, 
with fifty times Trollope’s knowledge of politics, is only a political 
novelist among other things. For although in Waterdale Neighbours 
he gave a capital description of a Tory Democrat long before anybody 
had heard of Lord Randolph Churchill, politics play in his novels a 
very small and subordinate part. The political life of an Australian 
colony is vividly sketched in Mrs. Campbell Praed’s Passion and 
Politics, and in Mr. Anthony Hope’s Half a Hero. 

Trollepe was in his lifetime more popular than any of his con- 
temporaries. Twenty years ago it. would hardly have been an exag- 
geration to say that half the novels on the railway bookstalls were 
his. Now his books are never seen there, and seldom seen anywhere 
else. Why was he popular? Why has he ceased to be so? It may 
be doubted whether his political stories had much to do either with 
his rise or with his fall. If his surviving admirers were asked to 
name his best book, there would probably be a majority for Orley 
Farm, which is a smooth tale, chiefly of forgery. If I myself were 
invited to pick out from all his books the best bit of writing, I should 
put my hand without hesitation upon the character of the ideal 
master of hounds in Phineas Redux. But there can be no doubt 
that the volumes which made him a public favourite were the famous 
Barsetshire series, beginning with Zhe Warden, and ending with 
The Last Chronicle of Barset. These, as it may be necessary to 
inform the younger generation, are all descriptive of country life, 
and especially of the country parsonage. With the exception of 
Mr. Slope, a canting hypocrite, and Mr. Crawley, whose character is 
rugged, lofty, and dignified, Trollope’s clergy are worldly divines of 
the old school, Erastian in principle and lethargic in temperament. 
When he was congratulated upon the success of his Archdeacon 
Grantley, he said that he felt the compliment the more because he 
had never known an archdeacon. No man in after-life could have 
associated less with parsons than Mr. Trollope of the Post Office. 
But he was a Wykehamist, and as a Winchester ‘man’ must have 
seen a good deal of life in a cathedral close. It is to be feared that 
Trollope’s books are dead. But it is a pity. He never wrote any- 
thing on a level with L’Abbé Tigrane, the best clerical story in the 
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world. But Barchester Towers is one of the most readable of books, 
and I do not envy the man who preserves his gravity over Bertie 
Stanhope or Mrs. Proudie. Conversation in Trollope’s books seldom 
reaches, and never maintains, a high level. ‘O Nature and Menan- 
der” exclaims an ancient enthusiast; ‘which of you copied the 
other?’ ‘QO Mr. Trollope and second-rate society,’ asked a modern 
joker; ‘which of you copied the other?’ His popularity was due 
partly to his cleverness, liveliness, and high spirits, but partly also to 
his never overtaxing the brains of his readers, if, indeed, he can be 
said to have taxed them at all. The change in the position of his 
books produced, and produced so rapidly, by the death of the author 
may, I think, be thus explained. He stimulated the taste for which 
he catered. He created the demand which he supplied. 

The novel with a purpose is a product of the Victorian age. All 
novels should have the purpose of interesting and amusing the reader. 
In the best novels no other purpose is discernible, though other and 
higher effects may be, and often are, produced. Dickens may be said 
to have begun the practice of combining a missionary with a literary 
object when he ran a tilt at the Poor-law in Oliver Twist, and to have 
continued it when he attacked the Court of Chancery in Bleak House. 
But Dickens was too full of his fun to be a missionary all ' the 
time. While his fame and influence were at their height, in 1850, 
appeared the first of Charles Kingsley’s novels, Alton Locke. Kingsley 
—Parson Lot as he used to call himself—was a Christian Socialist 
and a disciple of Carlyle, who was neither. In 1850, before he became 
tutor to the Prince of Wales, he was rather a Chartist than otherwise. 
He was a real poet, and it is probable that his ballads will outlast his 
novels. In Yeast, perhaps his most powerful book, which contained 
that striking poem, ‘ The Poacher’s Widow,’ he held up to hatred and 
contempt the game laws and the unhealthy cottages of ,the poor. 
Kingsley had this advantage oyer Dickens, that he did not wait until 
abuses were removed before he denounced them. His novels un- 
doubtedly had a great practical influence in the promotion of sanitary 
improvement. But their earnestness, often judicious earnestness, 
was not conducive to literary perfection. Kingsley was a keen sports- 
man, and, unlike many keen sportsmen, had a passionate love for the 
country in which he hunted or fished. His descriptive passages are 
always impressive and often splendid. His dramatic power was very 
great, as Hypatia shows, and still more the death of the old game- 
keeper in Yeast, which is worthy of Scott. Charles Kingsley never 
wrote a story for the sake of writing a story, like his brother Henry, 
so undeservedly forgotten. The belief, which he never lost, that 
something tremendous was going to happen about the middle of 
next week kept him always on the stretch, and half spoiled him for a 
man of letters. 


Another novelist with a purpose, or rather with purposes, was 
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Charles Reade. His purposes were in every respect benevolent and 
praiseworthy. In Never too late to mend he exposed the cruelty 
which prevailed in prisons. Hard Cash, perhaps his most exciting 
story, was designed to effect the reform of lunatic asylums. He 
understood better than Kingsley how to combine amoral with a plot. 
He is melodramatic. He never loses sight of the narrative in his 
endeavour to improve the occasion. If novels with a purpose are to 
be written at all, they could hardly be written more wisely than 
Charles Reade wrote them. Although he was for half a century, or 
thereabouts, a Fellow of Magdalen, his style was the reverse of 
academic. He carried sensationalism to the verge of vulgarity, and 
he was no purist. He was a scholar, however, and not at all a 
bad one. Indeed, his best book, The Cloister and the Hearth, shows 
not only a thorough acquaintance with the Colloquies of Erasmus, 
but a warm sympathy with the spirit of the Renaissance. In Peg 
Woffington he went for a subject to the stage of the eighteenth 
century, behind the scenes of which Dr. Johnson, for well-known 
reasons, felt reluctant to go. But Charles Reade did not make an 
idol of propriety. Nevertheless, he seems to have fallen into oblivion, 
along with two of his contemporaries who made a good deal of 
noise in their day, Whyte Melville and Wilkie Collins. Whyte 
Melville was the delight of many a boyhood. He seemed to be show- 
ing one life. Digby Grand, the fascinating guardsman (if that be 
not tautology), and Kate Coventry, who was so terribly fast that once 
she ‘ almost swore,’ made one feel what infinite possibilities lurked in a 
larger existence. Fancy knowing a girl who almost swore! And 
Digby Grand was a perfect gentleman, who always made his tailor 
and his bootmaker pay his debts of honour. Whyte Melville was great 
in the hunting-field, where he died, and nobody could describe a race 
better, except Sophocles and Sir Francis Doyle. Butin one book he 
aimed higher. He produced an historical novel, a novel of classical 
antiquity. In my judgment, and in the judgment of better qualified 
critics, the Gladiators is a most successful book. I should put it 
far above the Last Days of Pompeii, and not far below Hypatia. 
Whyte Melville, like Esaias, was very bold. He touched aperiod covered 
by Tacitus, the greatest historical novelist of allthe ages. But people 
do not go straight from the classics to the circulating library, and 
Whyte Melville could describe the character of Vitellius, which he did 
exceedingly well, without fear of invidious comparisons. It is a 
striking testimony to the permanent power of Latin literature that 
it should have absorbed a modern of the moderns like Whyte 
Melville. Wilkie Collins has been called an imitator of Gaboriau. 
He wrote of crimes and their perpetrators from the detective’s 
point of view, and he fell at last into a rather tiresome trick of 
putting his characters into the witness-box. But he had neither 
the strength nor the weakness of Gaboriau. The first volume 
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of Monsieur Lecocg was altogether beyond Wilkie Collins. He 
never wrote anything half so dull as the second. Gaboriau could 
not stop when he had exhausted the interest of his story. He had 
to go back and explain how it all came to happen, which nobody 
wanted to know. In the Woman in White and the Moonstone the 
excitement is kept up to the end. But it never rises quite so high 
asin L’ Affaire Lerouge or Le Dossier Numéro Cent-treize. Neverthe- 
less there are precious moments for the reader of Wilkie Collins, such 
as Laura Glyde’s sudden apparition behind her own tombstone, and 
the discovery of Godfrey Ablewhite in the public-house. Are these 
books and others like them literature? Wilkie Collins deliberately 
stripped his style of all embellishment. Even epithets are excluded, 
as they are from John Austin’s Lectwres on Jurisprudence. It is 
strange that a man of letters should try to make his books resemble 
police reports. But, if he does, he must take the consequences. He 
cannot serve God and Mammon. 

I have now arrived at apart of my task which is peculiarly difficult, 
and which would, on the scale hitherto adopted, be impossible. I 
have finished, save for one brilliant exception, with those 


Quorum Flaminia tegitur cinis atque Latina. 


The number of living novelists is beyond my powers of calculation, 
and indeed the burden of proof rests with every wholly or partially 
educated woman to prove that she has not written a novel. The 
beneficent rule of Her Gracious Majesty has proved extraordinarily 
favourable to the fertility of the feminine genius. All women cannot 
be like Mrs. Humphry Ward. This kind cometh not forth but by 
prayer and fasting. They cannot all have the circulation of Miss 
Emma Jane Worboys. But others may do what Edna Lyall has 
done, and there are reputations which show that there is hope 
for all. It is too late, says the Roman poet quoted above, to repent 
with one’s helmet on. But I think I will begin with my own sex. 
Mr. George Meredith has long stood, as he deserves to stand, at the 
head of English fiction. An intelligent critic, perhaps a cricketing 
correspondent out of work in the winter, said that the Amazing 
Marriage was by no means devoid of interest, but that it was a pity 
Mr. Meredith could not write like other people. I presume that 
such critics have their uses, or they would not be created. If Mr. 
Meredith wrote like other people, he would be another person, 
with or without the same name, and perhaps almost as stupid as his 
censor. His style isnotaclassical one. But it suits Mr. Meredith, as 
Carlyle’s and Browning’s suited them, because it harmonises with his 
thought. Nobody says that Mr. Meredith’s strong point was the simple 
and perspicuous narrative of events. He is not in the least like Wilkie 
Collins. He is not like anybody, except perhaps Peacock. But he is 
a great master of humour, of fancy, of sentiment, of imagination, of 
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everything that makes life worth having. He plays upon human nature 
like an old fiddle. He knows the heart of a woman as well as he 
knows the mind of a man. His novels are romances, and not 
‘documents.’ They are often fantastic, but never prosy. He does 
not see life exactly as the wayfaring man sees it. The ‘realist’ can- 
not understand that that is a qualification and not a disability. A 
novel is not a newspaper. ‘ Mr. Turner,’ said the critical lady, ‘I 
can never see anything in nature like your pictures,’ ‘Don’t you 
wish you could, ma’am ?’ growled the great artist. Mr. Meredith has 
the insight of genius and of poetical genius. But he pays the reader 
the compliment of requiring his assistance. Some slight intellectual 
capacity and a willingness to use it are required for the appreciation 
of his books. They are worth the trouble. There are few more 
delightful comedies in English literature than Evan Harrington. 
We must go back to Scott for a profounder tragedy than Rhoda 
Fleming. The Egoist is so good that everybody at once puts a real 
name to Sir Willoughby Patterne. The male reader is lucky if he 
can give one to Clara Middleton, that most fascinating of heroines 
since Di Vernon. Not that Mr. Meredith’s women are in the least 
like Scott’s. They are rather developments of the sketches, which one 
cannot call more than sketches, in Headlong Hall and Crotchet Castle, 
and Nightmare Abbey and Maid Marian. The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel is the favourite with most of Mr. Meredith’s disciples, and 
the character of the wise youth, Adrian, cannot be overpraised. But 
the same could hardly be said of the Pilgrim’s Scrip, and Lucy is not 
equal to Clara. Besides, there is Mrs. Berry, who has not Mrs. 
Quickly’s humour, and for whom all stomachs are not sufficiently 
strong. A word may be put in for Mr. Meredith’s boys, who are 
natural and yet attractive. There is one of the jolliest of boys in 
the Egoist, and the school in Harry Richmond is quite excellent. 
It is a pity that Mr. Meredith did not always write his own story. 
He does not, save perhaps in the Tragic Comedians, gain by 
incursions into history. The anecdote which plays so large a part 
in Diana of the Crossways is not true, and would not be pretty 
if it were. In Lord Ormont and his Aminta, and in the 
Amazing Marriage, Mr. Meredith has incorporated historic fact 
or legend. They are not among his best books. It is his imagina- 
tion by which he will live. He had, like Mr. Disraeli, to educate a 
party. But politics are ephemeral, and literature is permanent. 
Among the strangest vagaries of criticism which I can remember 
was the attribution of Far from the Madding Crowd to George 
Eliot in a journal of high literary repute. Far from the Madding 
Crowd! was not Mr. Thomas Hardy’s first novel, nor yet his second. 
But it established his fame as an original writer of singular charm, 
with a grace and an atmosphere of his own. Anybody less like 
George Eliot it would be difficult to find. But at that time there 
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prevailed an opinion that George Eliot was more than mortal, and 
that she might have written the Bible if she had not been forestalled. 
If that illustrious woman had a fault, she was a little too creative. 
With all one’s enjoyment of them and their sayings, one cannot help 
sometimes feeling that there never was a Mrs. Poyser or a Mrs. 
Cadwallader, as there was a Mrs. Norris or a Miss Bates. Mr. Hardy’s 
country folk are real, and yet not so real as his country. His pea- 
sants, who seem to talk like a book, are such stuff as books are made 
of. Their conversation is genuine. Nobody would have dared to 
invent it. But whether it be the pagan worship of nature, which is 
the strongest sentiment Mr. Hardy allows them, or the author’s own 
passion for England in general and Dorsetshire in particular, 
the human element in Mr. Hardy’s stories is ‘ overcrowed’ by the 
intensity of the inanimate, or apparently inanimate, world. I am 
not, I hope, underrating the tragic power of Tess or Jude. The 
Hand of Ethelberta is a delightfully quaint piece of humour. But 
Mr. Hardy’s typical book is the Woodlanders, where every tree 
is a character, and the people are a set-off to the summer. 
There is plenty of human nature in the Woodlanders, some of it no 
better than it ought to be. But it is the background. The fore- 
ground is the woods and the fields. Perhaps nobody is quite a man 
or quite a woman. The feminine element in Mr. Hardy is his love 
of the country, which is neither the sportsman’s love, nor the natu- 
ralist’s, nor the poet’s, but passion for the country as such, and that 
may be found in a hundred women before it will be found in one 
man. Mr. Hardy feels the cruelty of nature. He feels it so much 
that, as may be seen in Tess of the D'Urbervilles, he can hardly bear 
to contemplate the country in winter. But he loves it, and his 
inimitably beautiful form of adoration is the secret of his power. 
In his later works Mr. Hardy has done what only the French nation 
can do with impunity. Much of the abuse lavished upon Jude the 
Obscure was foolish and irrelevant enough. The pity of it is much 
more prominent than the coarseness. _It is, like Tess, a powerful book, 
and no other living Englishman could have written it. But it is 
far below the level of the Return of the Native and the Mayor of 
Casterbridge. 

Mr. Hardy’s short stories, such as Wessex Tales, and Noble Dames, 
and Life's Little Ironies, are very clever, all the cleverer because they 
are quite unlike his long ones. Short stories came from America. Was 
it Daisy Miller that set the fashion, or the Luck of Roaring Camp ? 
To claim either Mr. Bret Harte or Mr. Henry James as a British 
novelist would be an insult to the Stars and Stripes. They have 
shown, and so has Mr. Anthony Hope, that the English language is 
suitable to short stories, as indeed to every other form of human 
composition except pentameter verse. But the English people do not 
taketothem. Louis Stevenson, that ‘ young Marcellus of our tongue,’ 
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tried his genius on them. But the New Arabian Nights, though I 
am not ashamed to confess that I would rather read them than the 
old, do not reveal the author of Kidnapped and the Master of 
Ballantrae. Stevenson is one of the very few really exquisite and 
admirable writers who deliberately sat down to form a style. He was 
singularly frank about it. He has told the public what he read, and 
how he read it, and a very strange blend of authors it was. In 
nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thousand the result 
would have been a disastrous failure. In Mr. Stevenson’s case it 
was a brilliant success. Of course, every critic thinks that he 
would have found out the secret for himself. Certainly, Mr. 
Stevenson’s books are the most studiously elaborate works of art. 
But the art is so good that, though it can hardly be said to con- 
ceal, it justifies and commends, itself. The reader feels as a personal 
compliment the immense pains which this humblest of geniuses 
has bestowed upon every chapter and every sentence of all the 
volumes he wrote entirely himself. It is said that his warmest 
champions belong to his own sex. For while he does, like Falstaff, 
in some sort handle women, and while Miss Barbara Grant, or the 
girl in the Dynamiter, would have been the delight of any society it 
had pleased them to adorn, his writings teach that it is not the 
passion of love, but the spirit of adventure, which makes the world 
go round. The question whether the two influences can be altogether 
separated does not belong to a review of Victorian romance. There have 
been novels without women, even in French. Victor Hugo wrote one. 
Ferdinand Fabre has written another. But it is a dangerous experi- 
ment, or would be if it were likely to be repeated. Weir of 
Hermiston, in which the eternal element of sex was revived, is 
surely one of the greatest tragedies in the history of literature. It 
is far sadder than Denis Duval or Edwin Drood. Thackeray and 
Dickens had done their work. We know the full extent of their 
marvellous powers. But that cannot be said of Stevenson. Weir of 
Hermiston is a fragment, and a fragment it must-remain. But there 
is enough of it to show beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
complete work would have been the greatest achievement of that 
wonderful mind. The sleepless soul has perished in his pride. 

Mr. Barrie, like Dickens, has had the unavoidable misfortune to 
found a school. One result of Margaret Ogilvie is that another 
Scottish man of letters has been asked by an enterprising firm of 
publishers what he would take for an account of his mother. Mr. 
Barrie is entitled to be judged on his own merits, and not on the 
demerits of hisimitators. No sketch, however imperfect, of the Victorian 
novel would pass muster without him. He has done what greater 
men have failed to do. He has added a new pleasure to literature. 
I am not among those—it is my fault—who fell in love with ‘ Babby 
the Egyptian.’ Nor was I so deeply shocked as some of Mr. Barrie’s 
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admirers when the Little Minister reappeared in Sentimental 
Tommy as a little and trivial minister indeed. Babby and Gavin 
Dishart should, of course, have both been drowned, and Mr. Barrie 
incurred a serious responsibility in allowing them to be rescued by 
the editor of Good Words. It is not a case where humanity should 
be rewarded. Mr. Barrie is hardly at his best in the construction of a 
plot. Perhaps it is the vice of the age to abhor finality, as it is the 
vice of nature to abhor a vacuum. Most novels now begin well. 
A good beginning has become a bad sign. Few, very few, have, from 
the artistic point of view, a satisfactory end. Mr. Barrie is a child 
of old age, the old age of the nineteenth century. He has written 
as yet no great book, though Sentimental Tommy is very nearly one. 
His pathos and his humour, his sympathetic portraiture and his ex- 
quisite style, are best appreciated in single episodes, in short stories, 
and in personal digressions. The art of description Mr. Barrie has 
almost overdone. It was said of a disciple of Dickens that he would 
describe the knocker off your door. If there were ever any knockers 
in Thrums, there cannot be many left now. 

Mrs. Oliphant, who was a popular and successful novelist before 
Mr. Barrie was born, continues her wonderful activity. Few writers in 
any age have maintained so high a level over so large asurface. The 
Chronicles of Carlingford have for the modern novel-reader an almost 
medieval sound. But the author of Salem Chapel and Miss Marjori- 
banks is still supplying the public with stories which are always full 
of interest and often full of charm. Miss Broughton has produced a 
great deal of work since Cometh wp as a Flower impressed the hall 
and the parsonage with a vague sense that it was dreadfully im- 
proper. The imputation of impropriety without the reality is an 
invaluable asset for an English novelist. It is not, of course, Miss 
Broughton’s sole capital. The ‘rough and cynical reader,’ always 
rather given to crying over cheap sentimentalism, has shed many 
a tear over Good-bye, Sweetheart, and Not Wisely but too Well. 
The very names are lachrymatory.. Then, Miss Broughton is witty 
as well as tragic. She first discovered the possibilities of humour 
which had so long been latent in family prayers. She is an adept in 
the comic misapplication of scriptural texts, as well as in other 
forms of giving vent to high spirits. If there were no Miss 
Broughton, it would be necessary to invent one. The fertility and 
talent of Miss Braddon and Mr. Payn, who aim at giving amusement, 
and succeed in what they aim at, are obnoxious to no censure more 
intelligible than the taunt of being ‘Early Victorian.’ Sir Walter 
Besant and Mr. George Gissing are Victorian without being Early. 
For a novelist to be made Sir Walter is a hard trial. But Sir Walter 
Besant has not cultivated the Waverley method, and his capital 
stories can afford to stand upon their own footing. Mr. Gissing’s 
books are not altogether attractive. They are always rather cynical. 
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They are often very gloomy. They do not enable the reader to feel 
at home in fashionable society. But their literary excellence is not 
far from the highest. They are complete in themselves. They are 
perfectly, sometimes forcibly, actual. There is an unvarnished truth 
about them which compels belief, and an original power which, 
once felt, cannot be resisted. A little more romance, a little more 
poetry, a little more humour, and Mr. Gissing would be a very great 
writer indeed. 


At nos immensum spatiis confecimus sequor, 
Et jam tempus equum fumantia solvere colla. 


It is impossible to attempt an exhaustive catalogue of contem- 
porary novelists. The time would fail one to tell of Dr. Conan Doyle 
and Mr. Stanley Weyman, Lucas Malet also, and Mr. Anstey and 
Mr. Zangwill. Their thousands of readers testify to their popularity, 
and their praise is in all the newspapers. Mr. William Black, if he 
does not write so often, still occasionally delights the many admirers 
of A Daughter of Heth and A Princess of Thule. Mrs. Clifford has 
shown in Mrs. Keith’s Crime and Awnt Anne that a really imagina- 
tive writer needs no other material fhan the pathos of everyday life. 

But a word of recognition must be given to Miss Yonge, whe has 
treated the problems of life in a commendably serious spirit. Dr. 
Whewell, who was at one time supposed to know everything, used to 
say that the Clever Woman of the Family was the first of English 
novels. He did not live to read Robert Elsmere. One might be mis- 
understood if one suggested that Miss Charlotte Yonge was the 
spiritual mother of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Yet daughters are often 
more learned and usually less orthodox than their parents. Miss 
Yonge wrote stories, and even religious stories, without an exhaustive 
study of Biblical criticism as made in Germany. Mrs. Ward has 
indulged in something very like original research, and is certainly 
the most learned of female novelists since the death of George Eliot. 
Her novels are entitled to the highest respect for the evidence of 
industry which they always display. They are also an interesting 
‘end-of-the-century ’ example of the art of separating instruction 
from amusement. The frivolous people who want to laugh, or even 
to ery, over fiction must go elsewhere. Mrs. Ward requires attention 
while she develops her theories. Since the publication of Robert 
Elsmere no unbelieving clergyman has any excuse for remaining 
in holy orders. David Grieve taught married people that neither 
husband nor wife has any right to talk in a style which the other 
cannot understand. From Marcella we learn political economy, and 
in Sir George Tressady the private life of the aristocracy is held up 
for the admiration of the middle classes. In the Early Victorian 
novel there may have been too much sentiment. In the Late Vic- 
torian novel there is apt to be too much of everything. The ‘smooth 
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tale, generally of love,’ has become a crowded epitome of universal 
information. In Sir George Tressady we see the House of Commons 
in Committee, and tea on the terrace, and dinner in an under-secre- 
tary’s room, and public meetings, and declarations of the poll. We 
may even notice a vast improvement in the evening papers, which 
report speeches delivered at ten o'clock. If novels are to con- 
tain everything, the world will not contain the novels, and all other 
forms of literature will be superseded. The Plan of Campaign was the 
subject of a very clever novel by Miss Mabel Robinson which actually 
bore that name. Mr. George Moore’s Esther Waters is credited 
with having inspired the decision in Hawke v. Dunn. Miss Emily 
Lawless has kept Irish politics out of her sad and beautiful stories of 
Irish life. But Miss Lawless is an exception. She is no realist. 
When Nicholas Nickleby was employed by Mr. Vincent Crummles to 
write a play, it was made a condition that he should introduce a real 
pump and two washing-tubs. ‘That’s the London plan,’ said Mr. 
Crummles. ‘They look up some dresses and properties, and have a 
piece written to fit em.’ It is the London plan still. But it is 
now applied to novels, and not to plays. 


HERBERT PAUL. 





THE SPEECH OF CHILDREN 


A pictUM generally accepted among biologists says that ‘ ontogeny 
repeats phylogeny ;’ in other words, the stages of development observ- 
able in the individual recapitulate, more or less exactly, the stages of 
development which have occurred in the history of the race. Bring- 
ing this to bear on language, it may be assumed, as a workable 
hypothesis, that the genesis of language in the individual might 
recapitulate, and therefore yield a clue to the genesis of language in 
the race from the time when our simian, or rather pre-simian, ances- 
tors acquired the power to make a noise. Truly so great an authority 
as Professor Max Miiller has said, ‘I fear it is useless to watch the 
first stammerings of children ;’' but, from the results obtained in 
biological research, these first stammerings should be of supreme 
importance. The object of the present investigation is to learn what 
are the first stammerings of children and how they are developed ; then 
from these ontogenetic details to see what deductions may be drawn 
in regard to the phylogenetic origin of language. 

A definition of ‘language’ is necessary; and it may be stated in 
the following terms: a sownd or sounds made by one individual for 
a specific purpose to convey to another individual a particular 
meaning. The connection of the word with lingua, ‘tongue,’ might 
confine the term to sounds uttered by the use of that organ, so that, 
strictly, correspondence by gesture or by writing ought not to be 
called ‘language.’ Such correspondence is, however, generally 
termed ‘language ;’ but, on the other hand, the sounds made by 
animals other than man are not so described. 

Max Miiller says in a famous passage: ‘The one great barrier 
between the brute and man is language. Man speaks, and no brute 
has ever uttered a word. Language is our Rubicon, and no brute 
will dare to cross it.’ This is a remarkably dogmatic assertion. It 
entirely overlooks the fact that the sounds made by cats, dogs, hens, 
rooks, &c., are strictly language, because they are uttered purposely, 
they vary according to definite circumstances, and, as they incite 


1 Science of Language, i. 394. ® Ibid. i. 403. 
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particular actions among the auditors to whom they are addressed, 
they are certainly sounds made to convey particular meanings. There 
are more than twelve different words in the language of fowls, some 
half-dozen in the language of cats, as many or perhaps more in the 
language of rooks ;* while Professor Garner reports two hundred or 
more words in monkey language.‘ That such sounds are uttered with 
intent and purpose to convey definite meanings to their auditors may 
be learnt from the words. used by hens, and their effect upon the 
chickens, if any large bird, suggesting a hawk to their ideas, fly over 
their heads. 

In the speech of children it may be noted that one of the earliest 
sounds or words formed by a baby is the word agoo, made, as regards 
the a (the sound as in French), by inspiration, and as regards the goo 
by expiration. In later achievements expiration alone is used, and 
there follows the ability to pronounce what I will call the ta-la~ma-da 
series. This consists of a radical or primitive ah sound, the result of 
the expiration of breath through the wide-open cavity of the mouth 
modified according to the state of the child’s feelings—the various 
feelings causing it to shape the mouth and move the tongue somewhat 
differently in giving forth the sound. Generally the first sound to 
be acquired is ma, but there may not be much, if any, priority in 
this respect.° The reason for ma is obvious. If the child require 
attention it makes the loudest noise which it can produce: the 
parting of the lips and opening the mouth to the widest extent 
while the full volume of breath is emitted produces the sound ma.® 
But if the infant require attention it is its mother whom it wants, 
and from whom it receives the attention ; therefore ma very soon 
came to be recognised as the call for mother, and, by a further step 
in development, as the name for mother. We may picture to 
ourselves the time when our ancestors possessed only this one cry 
for succour both in young and old; we may next picture to our- 
selves the time when they had this cry in the youth and another 
ery among adults, by analogy with sheep. There the lamb, greatly 
excited to make itself heard, says ma; while the mother, not 
moved by such strong feelings, answers ba. A later stage of develop- 
ment would find the young in possession of ma, and of another 
sound for use according to its state of feeling; and then the distinc- 
tion would arise that ma was the call, and next the name, for the 
mother only. 





















® The following words may be noted in a rookery: ark, wa, waor (deep bass), ah, 
awa. 

* A newspaper report. I have tried to obtain further information, but even 
Mr. P. L. Sclater, Sec. Z.S., could not help me. 

* Country folklore has it that if the child say ma first, the sex of the next baby 
will be feminine; if da or ta, masculine. 

* If the noise be commenced while the mouth is being opened, the result is ma; 
but if the mouth be open before the sound is made, then ah is heard. 
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Let this be further exemplified by da and ta. Practically, at 
first, with the baby, da and ta are the same, and it is really what 
may be called pre-expectation on the part of the listeners which 
imagines that the child says da and ta distinctly, with a knowledge 
of the difference between the two. It says da or ta in the first 
place as a sign of recognition, or as a sound to attract attention, 
when it is not moved to make as much noise as possible in order to 
be heard. The person whose attention it would chiefly attract under 
such circumstances would be the father. As soon as its pleasurable 
feelings gave place to feelings of hunger, it would, as a necessity to 
making the loudest sound, utter ma and not da. The father could 
not supply the mother’s place: the baby would call ma until it was 
satisfied by its mother’s presence. It would thus arise, merely from 
the cries of the baby, that ma would be regarded as the call and 
then the name for ‘mother,’ and that da (or ta) would be regarded 
as its call and name for ‘ father,’ although really the da is only used 
as a recognition sign. 

Ma, or ma reduplicated, mama, has given the words for ‘ mother’ 
in many languages—mamma in Latin, Greek, and English, mam 
in Welsh, &c. It also forms part of mother itself, for mother= 
Latin mater=Sanskrit métri is ma+ter, of which ter means ‘a 
person.’ But there was also a confusion here with ma, ‘to take 
care of’—or this ma was influenced by ma, ‘ mother’—a natural 
confusion that ma-ter, the person called ma, was also ma-ter, ‘ the 
person who cared for.’ 

The words ta, da, have also given rise to words for father—Sanskrit 
tata, Greek rérra, dtra, Cornish tat, Russian tjatja, all= English 
dadda, daddie’—while ta remains with us also as a recognition 
sign, and therefore yields a word for leave-taking, tata ; and as leave- 
taking means going out and away, so tata denotes ‘ going a walk,’ 
‘going out of doors :’ ‘ the baby goes a tata.’ 

However, the early Aryan, or better Teutaryan, children would 
seem to have made use of another word, not da nor ta, but pa, as 
the recognition sign, or as the word to denote less urgency than ma. 
This word gave in Latin and Greek terms for ‘ father,’ papa, dma, 
manmas; and it forms part of father, Latin pater, Sanskrit pitri, 
which is pa+ter, and means ‘the pa person,’ ‘the one called pa.’ 
Further, this a was known as the cry for food, not necessarily so 
urgent as ma. In Latin it gave papa as a call for food. But 
there was a certain confusion again between this pa and another pa 
which in Sanskrit meant ‘to drink,’ ‘to maintain,’ ‘to protect,’ so 
that pa-ter meant ‘the protector,’ and was confounded with pa-ter, 
‘the person called pa.’ But pa, ‘to drink,’ &c., is traceable to 
another source—it was once possibly pak, and it obtained its form pa 
partly, perhaps, by influence of pa, the cry for father and attention. 


7 ‘My daddie says gin I'll forsake him.’—Burns, Tam Glen. 
3H 2 
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The other sound to be considered is la. When it is alone and 
does not think of attracting any one’s attention, the child says la as 
aspecial sign of pleasure by rapidly striking the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth, moving the lower jaw the while, producing la la la 
or lal lal la. This is termed the child’s talking ; and it is curious to 
notice that in Greek X\aXg@ means ‘ to chatter,’ in German lallen is ‘ to 
stammer, to lisp,’ and we have lull, lullaby. These words are said to 
be onomatopoetic, but they may with equal reason be derived from this 
original la of the child—to Jala meaning ‘to talk.’ From another 
direction they could be obtained; because a word-form ra is 
connected with sound, and has had a very different history. 

We thus have three roots of Teutaryan language, ma as the root 
of mother and what is connected therewith ; da with its varieties ta, 
pa, &e., the root of dadda, pater, andalso meaning food ; and la a 
root of words denoting ‘ to talk.’ There is, however, yet another root 
of language—one more important than all these—to be discovered 
by following the baby’s further progress in speech. 

When the child has acquired the ability to utter ma, da, la, and 
to sound them in succession, or thus, mam mam mam ma, dad dad 
da, lal, &e., it may be observed to practise itself in this accomplish- 
ment ; and then it begins to imitate the words that it hears. 

Its first word at the age of about twenty months was ‘ ma-ha,’ an 
imitation of an elder child’s attempt at mother; its next ‘ der-hi,’ an 
attempt at dirty; but to carry on a conversation it used only one 
word, ach or ah. By the use of this word, with gesture, and by 
varying the intonation, it was able to express want of something, 
satisfaction, displeasure, and so on. 

Such, then, is the vocabulary of a baby twenty months old. I 
will place it here in order. 

Ma,mamma. An urgent cry for attention. 

Da, dadda. A ery of recognition, now applied to the father. 

Ta, tatta. A sign of recognition, now applied to strangers. 

Ach, or ah (slightly guttural). A general conversational word 
to call attention to the want of a toy, &c., to denote pleasure at 
attainment of any end, and, uttered vehemently, to express dis- 
pleasure. Comparable to a dog’s bark and not unlike in sound. 

Kah. Astrong sign of displeasure at anything nasty to the taste. 

Ma-ha. Only just acquired, a call for mother, imitative. 

Der-hi. Only just acquired, imitative of ‘dirty.’ This I have not 
heard used except the word ‘dirty’ have been first pronounced by 
some one. ; 

Ba-ha. Apparently an accidental variation of ma-ha, formed 
when practising the words—which it does when alone. 

The reduplication in such words as mamma should be observed, 
because this is an important process in the phylogenetic evolution of 
language. As this child became older it used this principle very 
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much for two-syllable words : dinner became dindin ; medicine, med- 
med ; sugar, ollol,® that is, ar of ’gar=ol. This principle of redupli- 
cation is found in Sanskrit karkara, in the Greek BapBSapos, and in 
many other words. It was also an important feature in verbs to 
express past action, frequent action, and the like. No doubt its 
origin was desire for emphasis, like our very very small, &e. 

The important word to notice in this baby’s vocabulary is that for 
disgust—kah, a development like ma (mah), da, &c., from the primi- 
tive sound ah. This kah is used when the feelings of disgust are 
strongly excited ; and its utterance is accompanied by a raising of 
the upper lip in such a manner as to expose the canine teeth—an 
action frequently to be observed in adults when they wish to express 
disgust, scorn, or contempt. 

Two influences have produced the result that kah should be the 
expression of disgust. First, the upraising of the lip so as to exhibit 
the canine teeth has necessitated the employment of a guttural 
sound ; but it may be asked why this upraising should be made. 

The answer is as follows : 

When an animal is angry, it exhibits the weapons with which it 
is wont to fight ; therefore animals possessed of canine or caniniform 
teeth, which are ready weapons of warfare, bare their teeth as a 
menace or warning to an adversary. Man’s simian ancestors fought 
with their canine teeth, to which fact man bears witness by uncover- 
ing these teeth when he wishes to express scorn or contempt. The 
same fact is shown by children, who will try to bite one another when 
they are enraged. Then the form of man’s body proves that the 
upright position for walking is but a lately acquired character—an 
attitude which a young baby is not able to assume, because the con- 
servatism of heredity prevents it from placing its limbs otherwise 
than as a four-footed animal would. All this tells us that man’s 
ancestors progressed on all fours, that in such progression they would 
be unable to fight with their front limbs, and that necessarily the 
teeth would be the available weapons. The force of association and 
the conservatism of heredity would ensure the continuance of a 
former fighting action as an expression of anger long after fighting 
in that particular way might have been abandoned for some other 
method. 

The second influence which tended to form kah was this. When 
an animal tasted anything which it disliked, or which was offensive, 
two feelings would arise simultaneously. First, anger, both at the 
offending mouthful and at the discomfort experienced ; secondly, a 
desire to eject the nastiness from the mouth as quickly as possible. 
This desire would cause a strong expiration, and the heaving of the 
throat would favour a guttural sound ; while the parting of the teeth 


* Oliol decapitated becomes Jol, with diminutive suffix, lollie ; lollipop is lolli 
and the word for food, pop = pap. 
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and lips to give the nastiness an outward passage would prevent any 
labial or dental sound being made. 

Thus the word kah is shown to arise partly from the natural 
instinct which compels the getting rid of a distasteful mouthful in a 
particular manner, partly from an expression of anger which arose 
when man’s ancestors fought with their canine teeth. 

This kah is the important root of language. Its origin first came 
to my notice by observing that my children used certain words as 
expressive of their disgust, dislike, or distaste. These words were 
gek, which was the commonest; kek, ‘which was rare; gah, which 
was somewhat frequent; and by reduplication for emphasis—a 
common feature in child-talk and in language—gah went into gaggah. 

The next observation showed that these sounds were such as 
would naturally arise in the attempt to spit out with some vehemence 
an obnoxious morsel from the mouth; and it was also noticed that 
the’ canine teeth were uncovered in saying the words, indicating the 
accompanying anger. Hence aclue was obtained to the origin of 
these expressions for distaste in pre-human times : first, the desire to 
spit out, and the accompaniment of anger at the obnoxious mouthful ; 
secondly, the noise purposely intensified to express the feelings ; 
thirdly, the sound and actions became the conventional and habitual 
expression for anything distasteful; and lastly, they developed into 
an understood expression even possibly among our simian ancestors.? 

A further observation with regard to the children’s words for dis- 
gust showed their very close resemblance to the Greek word xaxés, 
‘bad, evil.’ This led to «d«xn, ‘excrement,’ to Latin caco, and to 
similar words in other languages. And there was not only a resem- 
blance in form, but a likeness in the mode of usage. For instance, a 
child said gek gek, with signs of impatience, to mean that certain bodily 
functions were imperative (Latin caco); gek gek, with an indicative 
gesture, to tell that there was dirt lying about ; gek gek, to show that 
something it had tasted was like gek would be, that is, nasty (Greek 
xaxés); gek gek, addressed to another child who had got anything 
it ought not to have, to make it throw it away because it was nasty 
(French Bas Langage, C’est du caca®). This usage of the term for 
excrement to denote merely that which was nasty was also shown in 
other cases. An older child talked of his pudding as being gek 


* When the investigations into the origin of speech, based on the idea that hah 
was the important root, had been carried far enough to show very remarkable results, 
I found apparent confirmation of the surmise that man’s language is the greater per- 
fection of simian speech in a chance cutting from the Westminster Gazette of the 
24th of February, 1894, in a notice of Professor Garner and monkey language—namely, 
that the monkey word kukcha means ‘ water, rain, cold, and apparently anything dis- 
agreeable.’ 

’° ‘Said to children to make them take a dislike to anything which they wish to 


possess, or sometimes solely to stop them from touching it.’—Dict. du Bas Langage 
(Paris, 1808), 
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because it was burnt. Another qualified its medicine as gagga; 
while attention was called to the fact of a spoon being dirty by saying 
that it was gek. 

Starting with the theory that the baby’s kah, the classical kak in 
caco, xaxxn, and the children’s gek were no more than the inten- 
sification, so as to make it audible, of the process of spitting-out 
a nasty mouthful, it was seen that this would be a most natural 
beginning for language. Then it appeared possible that the bulk of 
human language might be no more than a natural development 
with variation of this original sound, and it was assumed that a study 
of the changes made by children in their efforts to repeat and learn 
the words of their elders might give important lessons in connection 
with word-variation—in fact, that it would be instructive to study the 
genesis of language in the individual as a further clue to the genesis 
of language in the race. It is well known that children are frequently 
unable to pronounce certain consonants until they have had several 
years’ practice in speaking, that in other cases they invariably substi- 
tute one consonant for another ; but as they can in most cases perceive 
the distinction in consonants and are yet unable to make the distinc- 
tion in their own speech, the inference is that the defect lies in the 
power of utterance—in the inability to move the tongue and lips to 
the required positions—and not altogether in the power of hearing. 
Assuming that ontogeny represents stages of phylogeny, it is arguable 
that the individuals speaking primitive speech suffered from a similar 
inability in the control of their vocal organs, and it is unlikely that 
they suffered in hearing because all wild animals are so dependent 
for safety on the acuteness of their auditory faculties. Therefore a 
systematic study of children’s words was undertaken. The result in 
the case of a baby has been already detailed ; some of the results in 
the case of older children will now be shortly set forth. 

The following are given as a specimen of the language of a girl 
(Isabel) 24 years old. 

Ifbang=TIsabel ; Enher=Pencil; Ouer ahhoo= Your petticoat ; 
Me ee oo=1 see you; Ow ah en dahi=You are im dressing [getting 
dressed |. 

The inability to pronounce certain consonants, more particularly 
at the beginning or ending of words, is the most noticeable feature ; 
and that this ontogenetic phase is paralleled by a phylogenetic 
phase may be learnt not only from the imperfections of every 
language in regard to consonants, but from the far greater im- 
perfection, compared with Teutaryan speech, of Polynesian in this 
particular. It ‘has ten native consonantal sounds; no dialect has 
more ; many have less.’ '! 

Still it does not necessarily follow that consonants which have 


" Max Miller, Science of Language, vol. ii. p. 183. ‘Hindustani has forty-eight 
consonants’ (p. 182). 
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been once acquired are always retained: in fact, there is a constant 
tendency to rejection. For instance, comparable to the child’s 
non-pronunciation of p in enher=pencil, ahhoo=petticoat is the 
rejection of p by the Celts in a wholesale manner: Irish <bim is 
really for pibim=Sanskrit pibémi, ‘I drink ;’ Irish orc=Latin 
porcus. Similarly in Teutaryan languages generally there is a great 
rejection of consonants closely allied to p, namely, F, f, v, w, and in 
English such rejection is most arbitrary ; it is sometimes vulgar to 
reject w, as in the countryman’s Edurd=Edward, but sometimes 
vulgar to retain it: swerd=s(w)ord (sord), Anglo-Saxon sweord. 

Another consonant which is dropped entirely in this child's 
vocabulary is s, so that ee means see, wherewith may be compared the 
almost similar practice in classical languages, gp7w=serpo, and, 
exactly parallel—the dropping even of the aspirate—eipw=sero. 
Then in the middle of words h takes the place of s, thus enher= pencil, 
dahi=dressing ; and this change is found in classical languages : for 
instance, ‘the Lacedemonians used to throw out o between two 
vowels, writing Maa for Modca ;? in pronouncing, the second vowel 
was aspirated, as if written Mod. A similar phenomenon occurs in 
living languages, for ‘ the s is absent in the Australian dialects and 
in several of the Polynesian languages, where its place is taken by h’ 
(Max Miller, ii. 180). 

Further in regard to s, it passes into f, Isabel into Ifbang. The 
nearest approach to this change in classical language is o=@ with 
Greek dialects, as Doric dyacos=Attic aya0es ; but it obtains among 
German children, with whom Wasser becomes Faffaf.'* One more 
change may be noticed, namely, the substitution of ng or 1 for /; 
Ifbang= Isabel, girnie=girlie. Very near to this is the Doric sub- 
stitution of v for X in #vOov for 4AGov, and the north country tin for 
till (until)." 

The following words belong to the same child: they are taken 
from a collection made between the ages of two and a half and three 
and a half years—principally between three and three and a half. 

There is very little advance: ¢ and other consonants are very 
frequently omitted, for shoe is 00 only, soap and store are both 4, and 
stone is Gme. 

In other cases 8 was rejected while a consonant was retained, 
boining =spoiling, boom=spoon. Such rejection of s is very com- 
mon in Teutaryan language, fungus=ogoyyos, and almost exactly 
parallel to the child’s example, 8d\Aw@=oGardro. 


The form of the Greek genitive was the result of nearly the same principle: 
Snuoow Lecame Znuow, Snuov. See Max Miiller, vol. i. p. 123 n. 

8 Die Sprache des Kindes, by{Dr. Fritz Schultze (Darwinistische Schriften, 1. Folge, 
Bd. xii. p. 38). This interesting pamphlet was kindly sent to me by Dr. C. Alberts 
when he heard I was studying children’s speech. 

* In Hebrew Lamed (/) is interchanged with Nun (2). 
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Final # is lost, dar=glass; similarly in Latin pote=potis; then 
in the middle of a word s becomes h, ihha=scissors,'* while medial 
and final s may also become / on occasion, as if for is, mifel for 
mistletoe (missel). 

Another substitute for s is th, dothe=those and goes; d’th= yes, 
which is similar to Attic @etos= Doric cetos ; while for th itself stands 
f: Efoo=Ethel, similar to dnp for Op. 

The child still retains the practice of putting ng or 1 for /, so that 
dongt (dong-i, not donggi) means dolly and, as it happens, also 
jolly; ong denotes all, salt,and even are; oong-un is actually the 
child’s variation of children, and ling-ing au 7 vang-i is said for 
lilies of the valley. 

Now, asl and r are so frequently interchangeable in so many 
languages, it is rather interesting to find that the child makes the 
same substitute for + as for /=ang-i, carry. The converse is Sanskrit 
r for n, garvari=garvani. 

However / at the beginning of a word became th: as leg was 
theg, the th soft. At the end of a word / passed into a vowel: nioo 
was for nail. Similar to this is the Scotch fou=English full ; 
comparable is the dropping of // in French pronunciation, e.g. bouillon, 
and the form of the plural in certain French words, canal, canaux 
(canals). 

At three and a half years old the child was beginning to sound 
an / in a few words, when she said below, but still retained wing for 
will, dong for doll, and so on. 

In the majority of instances the child still drops &, t, &c.,'° as air 
for chair, ee for sweet, eat, and street. More or less similar 
hereto is English (poetic) ta’en for taken, a dropping of k. With 
regard to ¢, the loss of Latin ¢ in French words is a normal phe- 
nomenon: as chaine=catena, &c. (Max Miiller, i. 71); while in 
Greek there is the Doric and Ionic dropping of ¢ in oblique cases, 
namely, «épaos for xéparos. However there is a tendency on the 
child’s part to put something in the stead of the ¢ rather than make 
a complete omission ; and this something is the aspirate: pihhy= 
pretty, dorher=daughter. In the case of k the tendency was not 
so noticeable ; only one word has been recorded, boher = poker. 

There is, however, in the child’s talk a beginning, as it were, of 
the pronounciation of ¢ and k; yet the distinction between the two 
letters is not kept. One result gives mangkoobé= mantelpiece ; and 
another tum =come, martit= market. 

This is just the beginning of that confusion between ¢ and k so 
noticeable among older children, who say tat and tut for cat and cut. 


8 *Unless the followers of Zoroaster had pronounced every s like h, we should 
never have heard of the West Indies’ (Hindu = Sindu).—Max Miller, vol. i. p. 265. 

1® Other losses in this child's talk include /, 7, and r, as or for fork, ouer for 
Hower, din for green. In regard to /, the Ionians dropped it in «f8w for AciBw. 
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It is also found among German children, who give Tarl= Karl 
(Schultze, p. 39). It is well known in the Polynesian languages: 
‘thus ¢ in Maori becomes k in Hawaii, as te Atua =ke Akua,’ Itisa 
distinct phenomenon in Hebrew, as in shaka and shata, ‘to drink.’ It 
is acommon feature in the Teutaryan languages: for instance, Sanskrit 
chatur (chatvar)=Greek rérrapes (TétFapes). 

A parallel change, d for g, is common with children. Isabel said 
doohi for goosie, and soon. German children say : Dott= Gott, and 
it is well known in Greek: dyépdw for apépyo. 

Somewhat rarely g takes the place of d; for instances the 
following were noted : dgel=cradle, aggoo=saddle. Also d replaces 
g, so that dolly and jolly are indistinguishable—namely, dong-i—and 
mender is for manger. 

That d takes the place of th is too well known in nigger 
language to require any comment ; but it does not seem so common 
with children, though this one used de=the, dar=that. This is 
paralleled in classical languages, deus=@eds ; andin Welsh, Eu Duw, 
Dy Dduw. 

Well known, too, are the changes of b and p. With this child } 
usually took the place of p, while p for b seems rarer. 

So the first gave benhoo for pencil, boining for spoiling, badoo for 
potato, and other words, and p for b made peer for beer. 

Similarly in Welshman’s English Shakespeare makes Sir Hugh 
Evans say peat for beat; in Welsh p becomes b, as pen gwr, et ben. 
On the other hand a change of ¢ into b does not seem to find any 
parallel, yet twmble was turned by this and another child into 
bummoo. 

The substitution of w for r—wan for rind, wibbum for ribbon, 
wum for run—is extremely common with children, but I know 
nothing to compare with it. The substitution of v for wis illustrated 
in cockney talk; the child says veoo for wheel. Also, however, 
it gives a sort of bv sound rather than v, by a trick, often shown in 
children, of placing the under lip beneath the upper teeth, thus 
bvur for words. 

One noticeable change is the putting of m for n, as ome for 
stone, wom for one (wun), anmoo, for flannel and animal. A similar 
change is found in the classical languages, as the Attic wiv= Dorie vir, 
&c., and the Greek termination ov= Latin wm, cotAXov=coelum. 

As specimens of this child’s dialect the following examples may be 
given :— 


Isabel, 34 years old 


Ihhoo Pongy inder Little Polly Flinders 

Ah amunny inder Sat among the cinders 

Wommying pihhy ihhoo ése Warming [her] pretty little toes ; 
M’ha ammer aur er [Her] mother came and caught her, 


Vip ihhoo dorher [And] whipped [her] little daughter 
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Boining ni noo dse. [For] spoiling [her] nice new clothes, 

Up a dow a bayoom Up and down a playroom, 

Th(m) be-an di dor In behind the door, 

Iming om di oha Climbing on the sofa, 

Eeing om di or Creeping on the floor, 

Th(m) below *” di aboo In below the table, 

Wam in eby air Round the easy chair, 

Dothe man ithoo m’ha Goes my little brother '* 

ling ‘Ong 00 dere?’ , Crying ‘ Are you there?’ 

Comparable with the vocabulary of this child is that of another, 
an elder sister, Ella, of which the following samples were casually 
taken down some years ago. The age was about three years, and, as 
her speech when she was older is to be noted presently, these few words 
will be very useful to show the advance made. But compared with 
Isabel there is a great advance in the letters employed, a quicker 
development in point of age; thus f and sare both in use. The 
following is an analysis. 

Speech of a child (girl), Ella, when about 3 years old. 


d for g dadser=gravy. 

m fornorng pimner=pinafore. 

t for k tots= stockings (stocks). 
f for s (L lost) jfips=slippers. , 

b for t prbby = pretty. 

7 lost beb=bread. 

th lost fadr = feather. 


All the above are the same as those found in the younger child’s 
speech, but the following are additions : 
b for d beb = bread. 
f for k forf=frock. 


The words of a boy, George, have been collected between the 
ages of about four and five years ; but he is regarded as being ‘ very 
backward in his talking.’ As the playmate of Isabel there is 
considerable resemblance between his speech and her talk; conse- 
quently he usually made the same changes of letters, but he had his 
own peculiarities: so he said mifero for mistletoe, ithers for 
scissors. 

He also gave v for s, dvven for is not; w fort, wawer for water. 

The next speech to be considered is that of a child—the girl 
Ella before mentioned—collected between the ages of 54 and 64, 


17 The Z sound was given fully in this case. I tested it several times. 

8 The substitution of mother for brother gave a very comical turn to this ditty. 
It can hardly be claimed as the substitution of m for b, though such is well known in 
classical language (uoprés = Bpords), and obtainsin Welsh ew bara, ‘their bread,’ fy 
mara, ‘my bread.’ The explanation is probably that mother was a very familiar word, 
whereas brother was something unknown ; she heard no one called simply ‘ brother ’ 
—her brothers were known to her by their fore-names. 
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mostly 6-64 years. No omission of the s is found in this case ; but, on 
the contrary, s is made to do duty for th, which, by the way, is found 
a great stumbling-block. So sirsty does duty for thirsty, sick for 
thick, paralleled in Doric o/os for Ogos. This s for th is just the 
opposite of Isabel’s h for 8; and similarly converse is s for f, 
breksus for breakfast, instead of f for s. Then, returning to the 
th, there is ts for th in tsaw for thaw, tsink for think ; somewhat akin 
is Aramean Teth, t=Hebrew Tzade, ts or tz. Next d is for th, as 
with Isabel ; smudder for smother ; t for th, practically the loss of the 
aspirate, ting for thing, corresponds to aidris for ad@cs in Herodotus. 
The change of f for th has already been noticed, and Ella gave exam- 
ples, fro=throw, harf=hearth ; while lastly the harder sound of /, 
namely ¥, is substituted for th, bave=bathe. Interchange of k and t 
is noticeable in Ella’s speech, pit-nit for picnic; and the two 
following words show double change, stirk for skirt, bastic for basket. 
Further, however, k is substituted for p, poke for pope, oken for 
open: in Greek xou, cote, kws= ov, Tote, ws. Next, for aspirated 
k, that is ch, ith was substituted, ttheeks=cheeks; and in one case t 
was replaced by sh, pikshur= picture ; this of course being a common 
feature in English, where the termination -tion is pronounced -shun, 
e.g. attention. JD for g has been noticed before in Isabel: Ella said 
wdly for ugly, and so on. 

The common change of w for v is shown in wernély for very 
nearly ; while the converse, or rather bv for w, obtains, bvater for 
water. In another case b was substituted for v, habn’t for havn’t— 
a very common change; the converse is shown in respect to the 
Latin b, which has often become vin Romance languages, e.g. habere 
=voir. 

The letter r is another great stumbling-block. In some words it is 
omitted, wong for wrong. In other cases it is given as w, kwy and 
skweam for cry and scream. 

The speech of another girl, Ethel, eighteen months older than the 
last, whose words were collected during the same time, shows many 
points of similarity. She gave an interesting example of confusion 
of & and ¢ in her inability to say ‘ Stitchwort’ (Stellaria holostea). 
Although it was frequently pronounced for her, she made it either 
Stickwort or Stitchwork. 

All these examples of children’s speech illustrate the treatment 
to which certain consonants may be subjected in efforts at pronuncia- 
tion ; but there is what may be called a wider extension of the same 
phenomenon, arising from a desire for abbreviation consequent on 
articulating difficulties. It becomes manifest in three different forms, 
which may be styled respectively: 1. Decapitation, or cutting off the 
head of a word; 2. Decaudation, or cutting off the tail ;'° 3. Mutila- 
tion, or a general shortening of the whole.” Sometimes more than 


* It is more than apocope. * It is more than syncope. 
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one of the forms of abbreviation is exhibited, as when a baby short- 
ened vaccination into nate, nearly paralleled by the Latin cio for 
original acyami. Decapitation children show in such cases as zerve 
for deserve, have for behave.*" We show it in bus for omnibus, in 
spoil for despoil (French despoiller) ; Sanskrit illustrates it in bhishaj, 
‘a physician,’ for abhisdénj ; and Latin in centum for dakantom, itself 
short for dakan-dakantom. More or less complete decapitation is 
an important feature in early Teutaryan speech. Decaudation is 
shown by children in such words as the above-quoted vaccination, 
in common speech by pram for perambulator,” in English in tepefy 
for Latin tepefacio, of which facio itself is shortened from original 
facayami. The less vigorous form of decaudation, known as apocope, 
is fully exemplified in English, as compared with Anglo-Saxon, and in 
French compared with Latin. Decaudation with mutilation is seen in 
bike for bicycle, which has a near parallel in Sanskrit bhiksh, to beg, 
mutilated for bibhaksh. But mutilation is really the extreme form 
of what Max Miiller calls phonetic decay. Examples in children’s 
speech are m’ha for mother, wernely for very nearly, in English 
lord for hlufweard, blame for blasphemein, Sanskrit kana for eka- 
akshana. . 

All the above specimens of children’s language are instructive, 
because they show the changes which may be effected, particularly 
by those who are relatively imperfect in the matter of pronunciation. 
But it must be remembered that there is no such thing as perfection 
in pronunciation: the more trained the human ear and organs of speech 
become, the more refined will be the distinctions to which pronuncia- 
tion may attain. In comparison with such attainment adult pronuncia- 
tion is quite as imperfect as children’s prattle beside adult speech. Not 
only is this borne out by the difficulty which every one experiences in 
acquiring the exact pronunciation of a foreign language, but it is 
attested by the mispronunciation of theirown. We may hear chimbley 
for chimney, nuffin and nuthink for nothing, nocklus for nautilus. 
Well-educated people find difficulties with the aspirate, drop the 
final g, and say arst for asked, although they know perfectly well 
of the incorrectness ; while every one fails more or less in the utter- 
ance of Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled pepper. 

However, in regard to children’s pronunciation, we may reasonably 
assume that their gradual development towards greater articulating 
ability recapitulates the gradual development made by the adults of 
the race in respect to language. Hence it may be inferred that the 
infancy of speech in the individual shows what was the infancy of 


| Ella reproved a refractory doll by saying, ‘If you don’t hive yourself, dollie, 
you won’t zerve nuffin.’ 

#2 Pram is common in newspaper advertisements, and the compound pram-round 
shows that a language in the amalgamating stage may degenerate into the mono- 
syllabic stage and then make a new start towards the agglutinative stage, 
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speech in the race, and that the vocabulary of the present-day human 

baby at twenty months old approximately represents the speech of 
adult pre-human ancestors, who, like the baby, would be able to convey 
to each other by such an instrument as this a considerable number of 
ideas.” 

For the language of most adult monkeys certainly is only about 
equal to the ah language of the baby ; and probably no adult monkeys 
of any species reach, after lifelong practice, to the capabilities in language 
of a three-year-old child. Such speech, with all its imperfections, would 
be about the attainment of primitive adult human speakers : witness to 
this are the consonantal deficiencies of Polynesian and what the Rev. 
J. G. Wood remarks of the Bosjesman : * ‘ Intellectually they are but 
children, and, like children, the most voluble condescend to the weak- 
ness of those who cannot talk as well as themselves, and accept their 
imperfect words as integral parts of their language.’ 

Further the imperfections in speech-repetition of the older children 
were evidently imperfections of adults at an early stage of human 
language ; and even at a later date, as may be seen by the fact that 
in the classical languages are found so many of the same features 
which have been noted for children’s speech. 

Rightly understood, these considerations give us an important 
principle—that the variation of human language originated in the 
imperfection of human organs of speech; and that all human 
language could, in the course of time, have been developed from the 
variations made by different human beings in their efforts, first, to 
pronounce one original word, then to speak the forms this word 
assumed by such treatment, and soon. For the purpose of tracing such 
original word or words through all their varied changes, a study of 
children’s speech-variation is quite as important as a study of the 
changes which have arisen in language from any cause. Both, as I 
have shown, contribute to the same end—to give a clue to the 
development of language. 

At another opportunity an attempt will be made to show the 
genesis of human language in the race, pointing out the assumed 
course of development from what has been the most prolific root- 
form, namely, the expression for disgust found in the word cac (kak), 
‘excrement.’ Such tracing will be guided by the principle of con- 
sonantal transition, as seen in children’s speech, and in language 

23 It may be noted that the ability to speak is not a gauge of the ability to com- 
prehend, A human baby understands what is said to it and the names of all common 
articles long before it makes any attempt to speak them. And this infantile stage is 


parallel to the adult stage attained by some intelligent dogs and the adolescent stage 
of the chimpanzee Sally. 

* Natural History of Man, vol. i. p. 265. He also says that ‘they are continually 
inventing new words,’ but just the same Isabel would at first be thought to invent 
enher for pencil, oongun for children, and so on. Yet these and all her words follow 
definite rules, and they are no more inventions than Irish ibim for Sanskrit pibdmé 
or French dge for Latin estatioum. 
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itself; and it must necessarily be concerned with two questions, the 
forms of words and the manner of their use. As to the first, the 
principles enunciated above will apply, as to the second it is neces- 
sary to follow the logical sequence in the development of man’s 
ideas. The knowledge of what has been such logical sequence may 
be derived partly from a study of the manner in which language 
has grown in the past, and continues to grow at the present day, 
partly from that instinct which is the common heritage of mankind. 
The present-day growth of language in the main is denoted with us 
by the word ‘slang;’ and yet slang is only metaphorical language. 
The classical languages are built up of slang. When we talk of a 
white necktie as a choker we employ a metaphor similar to that of 
the Greeks in reference to a certain disease when they called it 
the ‘dog-throttler,’ «vvdyyn (quinsy). When we speak of a football 
as the oval we are doing no more than the Latins when they called 
the sky celwm, that is, ‘the hollow.’ When we name the cricket-bat 
a willow we merely follow the example set by the Greeks, who 
knew a herb as «dAyn because it was purple, and called ‘purple’ 
xadxn because it was obtained from «dyn, ‘a sea shell.” When my 
children called the crust of a loaf the bread-rind, or the turves of 
grass door-mats, because, noting some resemblance, and requiring 
a word, they used the name of what the resemblance suggested, 
they did just the same as those speakers of Sanskrit had done who 
called ‘light’ by the same word as ‘marrow,’ ‘ oil,’ &c., namely, 
snigdha, literally ‘ the oily,’ made the same word also imply ‘ thick- 
ness, and denoted affection as snigdhata, what belongs to being 
oily, that is ‘stickiness.’ If we use awfully as an adverb to mean 
no more than very, without any idea or feeling of awe in the matter, 
we employ the word simply as a tool for a certain purpose, and we 
take no more account of its genesis than in handling a hoe we 
consider its stages of development from a bent stick ; but the Greeks 
did just the same : they had a prefix dpi- used merely to strengthen 
the word before which it was placed, as api/Saxpus, very tearful ; 
but the original meaning of api- was ‘ like a man,’ ‘ manly,’ therefore 
‘ good,’ and so dps- came to imply the same as ‘ good’ does in our ‘a 
good many,’ or the countryman’s ‘a goodish few.’ 

These illustrations have been chosen to indicate that the speech 
of children, the slang of the playground, and the talk of the street 
may all be profitably studied for the better understanding of the 
genesis of human language. 

8. 8. Buckman, 
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TOBACCO IN RELATION TO HEALTH 
AND CHARACTER 


But oh, what witchcraft of a stronger kind, 
Or cause too deep for human search to find, 
Makes earth-born weeds imperial man enslave, 
Not little souls, but e’en the wise and brave ? 

ARBUCKLE. 


Is smoking injurious to health? is an old and oft-repeated question 
which has agitated men’s minds for fully three centuries, and out of 
which has grown a literature of peculiar interest, now signalised by 
royal Counterblasts and Papal Bulls, now rising in grateful paans for 
the blessing conferred on weary humanity by the weed whose 
quiet spirit lulls the lab’ring brain, 
Lures back to thought the flights of vacant mirth, 
Consoles the mourner, soothes the couch of pain, 
And breathes contentment round the humble hearth. 


The recent utterances of the Chancellor of the Exchequer calling 
attention to the vast consumption of tobacco in these islands have 
given force and significance to the question, and naturally they 
suggest the further inquiry as to how we stand in the matter in 
relation to the past and to other civilised nations. On the threshold 
of the inquiry figures present themselves pointing directly to the 
conclusion that the British nation is spending upon the indulgence 
almost as much money as it does on the time-honoured staff of life, 
our daily bread. Certainly this aspect of the subject is somewhat 
startling. If the consumption of tobacco has grown to such a 
magnitude that it threatens to eclipse that of wheat then clearly 
its consideration has become a question of national importance. It 
is the purpose of this paper to lay before the reader some facts, 
statistical, botanical, and chemical, relating’to this Indian weed, which 
has done more to set good people by the ears than the whole world 
of Flora besides. To this end it will be necessary to ponder for a 
brief space the skeleton forms and figures embalmed in State 
Blue Books. 

Board of Trade returns are not what may be called recrea- 
tive reading for leisure hours, but looked at good-naturedly we 
soon come to regard them as we should sure-footed sumpter mules 
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carrying the account-books of commerce. A little searching and 
sifting among their packs brings us upon figures which plainly tell 
the story of a steady, constant growth of the smoking habit, and 
that it has within the last half-century increased in strength more 
than two-fold. The ratio per head of the population, briefly stated, 
is as follows: In 1841, when the population of Great Britain and 
approximately of Ireland was 26,700,000, the quantity of tobacco 
cleared through the Custom-house for consumption in this kingdom 
was 23,096,281 lIbs., or 13? ounces for each inhabitant. In 1861, 
with a population of 28,887,000, the quantity of tobacco imported for 
home consumption amounted to 35,413,846 lbs., showing that its 
use had increased to 194 ounces per head. Ten years later (1871) 
the proportion was 23 ounces for each person. And in 1891 the 
ratio per head had risen to 26 ounces; the quantity imported being 
60,927,915 lbs. for a population of 38,000,000. Put plainly, this 
increase of consumption may only mean that the man who in 1841 
smoked only one pipe a day, in 1891 found himself so much better off 
that he could afford to smoke two. Since 1881 the use of tobacco 
has increased still more rapidly. The quantity consumed last year, 
1895, according to the figures given’of importations for this country, 
was 65,216,848 lbs. 

Here, however, we come upon an important factor which, in 
calculating the weight of tobacco actually consumed, must be taken 
into account. Dr. Samuel Smiles, in the course of his investigations 
into the subject, discovered that in the process of manufacturing the 
leaf into the tobacco of commerce water was added to the extent of 
33 per cent. of the whole. The Statistical Office of the Customs has 
courteously furnished the writer of these lines with the further infor- 
mation that ‘ Raw tobacco when imported contains naturally 13 per 
cent. of moisture, but when it is cut up for sale the total moisture 
must not exceed 33 per cent.’ In estimating the weight of the weed 
actually consumed it will be necessary to make an addition of 20 per 
cent. to the weight of the unmanufactured leaf imported. The Board 
of Trade Returns for 1895 state that of unmanufactured leaf 
72,879,623 lbs. were imported, and of manufactured 4,240,770 lbs., 
making together a total of 77,120,393 lbs. Allowing for the quantity 
exported, and adding to the unmanufactured 20 per cent. of water, 
we get a total weight for home consumption of 78,260,272 Ibs., ora 
trifle under 2 lbs. per head of the population, an amount which 
yielded to the national exchequer a duty of 10,547,310/., or in the 
financial year ended the 31st of March last 10,748,000/. 

As to the cost to the nation of this enormous quantity of tobacco, 
the official returns state that the declared value in 1895 was, for 
manufactured 1,256,313/., and for unmanufactured 2,097,6031., to- 
gether 3,353,916/. It is clear, however, that these figures can have 
little or no significance from the consumer's standpoint. Besides 
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the declared value and the Customs duty, there is to be taken into 
acco unt the cost of manufacture and all the expenses incidental 
thereto ; the retail dealer’s profits, varying from about 20 per cent. 
in the poorer districts to 75 per cent. in the best West-end shops. 
It may be mentioned also that the Customs duties vary, according 
to the kind of the tobacco imported, from 3s. 6d. to 5s. a pound 
weight, and that the price for which it is sold to the merchant ranges 
from 14d. to 1s. 6d. per pound. No satisfactory data upon which 
a fair estimate can be based are to be found here. But if an average 
price per ounce be taken, as a starting-point, of the charge made by the 
tobacconist to the consumer of all the various kinds from the patrician 
Havana to the plebeian ‘ rough-cut,’ then we may arrive at a fairly 
reasonable estimate. Sixpence an ounce is rather below than above 
the average price paid for the weed. At this rate, however, a total 
annual expenditure is reached of 31,304,108/. Then there is the 
almost endless variety of nick-nacks which accompany the use of 
tobacco, from the dhudeen and metal tobacco box of the Irish peasant 
to the lordly, gold-mounted meerschaum and amber pipe, with cases, 
pouches, jars, pipe-racks, and all the paraphernalia the nicotian 
epicure demands for the use and adornment of his favourite indul- 
gence. And how is the cost of these accessories to be obtained? If 
out of the 40,000,000 inhabiting these islands there should be 
10,000,000 smokers, each spending on an average 2s. 6d. only a year 
on these things, then would the annual outlay to the consumer 
mount up to the grand total of 32,554,108/. 

Again the writer has to acknowledge his indebtedness to the 
statistical branch of the Customs for the interesting information that 
the quantity of wheat consumed in this kingdom in 1895 was about 
27,500,000 quarters—770,000,000 lbs.—and that the average value 
was 24s, a quarter, making a total value of 33,000,000/._ Thus we see 
how nearly the sum expended upon tobacco-smoking approaches to 
the sum spent upon wheat. Comparing the quantities of the two 
commodities we can only say, so much the better for the consumer 
of wheat, who obtains in weight about fifteen times more of bread than 
he could purchase of tobacco for the same sum—bearing in mind that 
wheat requires 45 per cent. of water for its conversion into bread. And 
herein lies the secret of the large consumption of tobacco: bread is 
so cheap, the poor man can afford to indulge in a little more of his 
comforter than he could formerly. 

Commenting upon the vast increase in the consumption of 
tobacco, the Chancellor of the Exchequer was so mindful of the 
public interest as to give expression to his matured conviction that 
‘Everything spent on tobacco by those who have enough to eat is 
waste.’ Acknowledging himself to be a non-smoker, and perhaps 
prejudiced, he would only appeal to smokers whether this was not 
waste: ‘It is calculated,’ said Sir Michael, ‘by the Customs 
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authorities that no less a value than 1,000,000. is literally thrown into 
the gutter in the shape of the ends of cigarettes and cigars. It is 
all the better for the revenue, but I think it may be a subject of con= 
sideration for smokers.’ 

Looked at broadly, all such considerations are relative—relative 
to the numbers who smoke and to their ability to spend. Naturally 
we turn to our neighbours across the silver streak and ask what 
they are doing; are they more frugal than we are in the use 
of the weed? Germany, always to the fore where painstaking 
and close attention to minutiz is required, tells us that Holland 
uses the leaf at the rate of a trifle over 7 Ibs. per head of her popu- 
lation; Austria, 3°8 lbs.; Denmark, 3°7 lbs.; Switzerland, 3°3 Ibs. ; 
Belgium, 3°2 lbs.; Germany, 3 lbs.; Sweden and Norway, each 
2°3 Ibs.; France, 2°1 lbs. ; Italy, Russia, and Spain may be classed 
together with a consumption of 1} lb. ; while the United States rises 
in the scale to 44 lbs. for each inhabitant. There is much virtue in 
figures ; they give us the comforting assurance that after all we are 
not so bad as our neighbours by a pound or more, taking the average 
consumption of the leading nations of the world. So we may be 
permitted a little longer to smoke our pipe in peace undeterred by 
fearful forebodings of evil to come. 

But then the whole world smokes, and what the whole world 
does must surely have some show of justification. It is esti- 
mated that two thousand millions of pounds weight are con- 
sumed every year, and that its money value far exceeds five 
hundred million pounds sterling; its production finds remunera- 
tive employment for countless thousands of families. In America 
alone the tobacco plantations cover an area of 400,000 acres, 
and in the labour of cultivation 40,000 persons win their daily 
bread. And what of the million of money wantonly thrown into 
the gutter every year? The smoker may well pause over his 
pipe and consider what this may really mean. One million pounds 
divided among forty million people would give sixpence to each. 
That every man, woman, and child should in this manner waste 
sixpence in the year is doubtless much to be deplored; in the 
eyes of our excellent guardian of the public purse it is reprehen- 
sible. But is the whole of this money or money’s worth really lost 
past recovery ? Investigations made at the instance of the Board of 
Inland Revenue concerning the fate that befalls cigar ends have 
been the means of revealing a curious aspect of our complex social 
system. Amid the crowd, the bustle and din of struggling humanity, 
glimpses may be caught of a quiet fellow-being plodding along the 
highways and byways of the great metropolis, with a bag slung over 
his shoulder, and his eyes fixed on the gutters intent upon picking 
up these unconsidered trifles, or wending his way to the side door 
of some hotel or hall where convivial souls do congregate of an 
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evening, and there doing a little private business with the janitor, 
who pours into his bag these spoils of the night’s revelry. And 
so it comes about that out of the gutters and waste places of the 
earth there ultimately return to the manufacturer the sorry remains 
of the once-treasured Indian weed. Many a young hopeful of 
slender purse hugs with pride his penny or twopenny cigar, clad 
in a new coat, little dreaming of its having in a former existence 
shone, glow-worm like, in another sphere. Then there are ‘fancy 
mixtures’ made up for the pipe, enticingly scented with an odour 
unknown to the weed, and which, as if ashamed of the connection, 
vanishes in the burning, leaving not a trace behind, save wonder at 
what can have become of it, for the smoker gets none. And have we 
not always in view the lowly wayfarer along life’s by-paths, whose 
feet have trodden thorny places and stumbled, maybe? He sees in 
the castaway an emblem of himself, and fraternally picks out of the 
gutter a little consolation for the buffets of the day; for tobacco 
has been aptly called the poor man’s anodyne. And so life is 
rounded off with a smoke. Possibly thoughts such as these mingle 
with the smoker’s reflections on the subject of waste to the considera- 
tion of which Sir Michael invited their attention. But the economic 
phase the question presents may be safely left to settle itself; for, 
after all, the cost of the indulgence is the merest trifle compared 
with the price paid for it in, say, Jacobean times, when paternal 
governments, out of a too tender regard for the interests of their 
loving subjects of mean estate, levied a tax upon tobacco which if 
converted into the coinage of the present day would be equivalent to 
six or seven times the sum for which it may now be purchased from 
the tobacconist. Curiously enough, another Michael (Drayton), well- 
nigh three hundred years ago (Polyolbion, 1613), raised his voice 
more in sorrow than in anger against the extravagance of his 
times, as compared with the days 


Before the Indian weed so strongly was embrac’t, 
Wherein such mighty summes we prodigally waste. 


In this love of the weed, and the extravagant sums expended upon it, 
is to be found the key to Robert Burton’s high praise and vigorous 
condemnation, uttered in one breath, of tobacco. As an example of 
Elizabethan nervous vigour the passage is worth quoting : 


Tobacco! divine, rare, super-excellent tobacco! which goes far beyond all the 
panaceas, putable gold, and philosopher's stones; a sovereign remedy to all 
diseases; a virtuous herb, if it be well qualified, opportunely taken, and medicinally 
used ; but as it is commonly abused by most men, who take it as tinkers do ale, 
’tis a plague, a mischief, a violent purge of goods, lands, health—hellish, devilish, 
and damned tobacco, the ruin and overthrow of body and soul. 


Democritus Junior did not mince matters, either in writing or 
when indulging in lusty banter with bargemen on the Thames. 
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Of more vital importance than the price paid for it is the 
consideration of its effects on health and character, and if we would 
view the subject in its larger bearings on our physical and moral 
organisation it is obviously necessary that we should 


Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where nature moves, and rapture charms the mind. 


At the outset, however, it cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
there is no question as to the baneful action of tobacco in any form 
on growing youths. Until the age of adolescence is safely passed, or 
till the riper age of one and twenty has been attained, there should - 
be no thought of smoking. The tests and experiments of physiolo- 
gists, the untrained observation of laymen, and the accumulated 
experience of civilised nations are agreed in this conclusion. Remarks 
pointing to the rapid growth of the smoking habit among youths 
were made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his recent Budget 
speech, where, commenting upon the augmented revenue from tobacco, 
he said it was mainly due to the vast consumption of cigarettes, 
which were specially attractive to our youthful population. ‘I am 
told,’ Sir Michael added, ‘of one manufacturer who makes two 
millions of cigarettes a day who hardly made any a few years ago.’ 
Every-day observation bears out the statement that the cigarette is 
the chosen smoke of youths. Go where we will, in crowded streets 
or country lanes, boys of the tender age of from nine or ten years 
upwards are almost constantly met with, smoking paper cigarettes, 
who were they better advised would prefer toffy, as was the case a 
few years ago. Surely every one knows that children cannot go on 
smoking tobacco with impunity, without, in fact, doing themselves 
life-long injury. Since parents are too heedless of their children’s 
welfare to prevent them from pursuing a practice the inevitable 
results of which will, by and by, appear in stunted, weakly growth 
and the train of evils which follow on deranged nerve-tissue, it would 
seem to be no more than humane that the Legislature should step in 
and prohibit the sale of tobacco in any form to children under the age 
of, say, sixteen. Already some of the States of North America have 
instituted penal enactments for the protection of children against the 
indulgence, which to them is pernicious. 

But what shall be said of the young man whose downy lip bears 
testimony to his approaching majority—the age when life is a 
romance and the future aglow with roseate dreams? He knows 
himself to be the hope and pride of his parents, that in him is 
centred all sorts of brilliant possibilities. Nothing could be more 
fitting, he thinks, than that he should proclaim to the world that he 
is now a man by airing the Park with his first cigar. And who so 
heartless as to say him nay? He now becomes confidential with the 
tobacconist, and learns from him the names of the choicest brands, 
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as the Vegueras, the kind specially prepared for the Prince of Wales, 
selected from the finest growths of the plant raised in the Veulto 
Abajo district of Cuba, as well as the outer signs of many another 
rich and rare leaf from the gardens of the Queen of the Antilles, or 
from the plantations of the Indian Archipelago. By and by his 
whole energies will be devoted to the service of his Queen and 
country, doing the world’s roughest work away out in the wilds of 
Africa, or administering justice, it may be, among lawless tribes in 
Imperial India ; and many a time, when belated on a desolate track 
with nothing to cover him but a blanket borrowed from his trusty 
peon, he will draw from the recesses of a deep pocket or knapsack a 
homely briar-root with more real pleasure than he ever felt when 
smoking the choicest cigar on the Mall. 

The temperament of each individual or of a race is an important 
factor in a judicious consideration of the subject; it opens out a 
field of inquiry of no ordinary interest, more particularly as regards 
Eastern nations. By temperament physiologists mean certain 
physical and mental characteristics arising from the predominant 
humours of the body. Galen in the second century was perhaps the 
first to employ the term to designate, according to the teachings of the 
old school, the condition of the four elements of the body—the blood, 
choler, phlegm, gall—and the varying combinations of these, recog- 
nised to-day as the sanguine, lymphatic, nervous, or bilious tempera- 
ments. Interest in this aspect of the subject is heightened when we 
consider the marvellous effect the consumption of tobacco has had on 
races inhabiting Western Asia. Speaking on this curious point in 
the Indian Section of the Imperial Institute in February last, Sir 
George Birdwood called attention to the change wrought in the 
character of the Turks by its use. He remarked that 















in ancient times the Scythians “were a ceaseless scourge to the neighbouring 
nations; that they were referred to by the prophet Jeremiah as a ‘seething 
caldron,’ ever boiling over in fierce and cruel eruptions from the North. Where 
are they now? They have become the modern Turks; andthe magic which 
changed them from restless, destructive nomads into the quiet and only too con- 
servative sedentary Turks, Von Moltke tells us in his Letters from Turkey, was 
none other than the acquired American habit of smoking tobacco. 












Coming from so profound an observer of men as the great German 
strategist, this testimony to the influence of the Indian weed on 
human character is to be accepted as a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge. And yet, viewed in the light of recent events in Turkey, 
the marvellous transformation mentioned would seem to be hardly yet 
completed. Besides, may not other influences tending to modify the 
character of the Turks be found in their four centuries of inter- 
marriage with tribes of a less turbulent disposition, as with Persians 
and Circassians, than the fiery, stubborn mountaineers from whom 
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they had descended ? It seems but reasonable to think so. Let us 
hasten, however, to note that other distinguished travellers in Turkey 
speak to the same effect, and that they, too, attribute the change 
to the sobering and soothing action of tobacco upon them. Dr. 
Madden, whose Travels in Turkey and Egypt were published in 
1829, says (i. 16) that 









the pleasure the Turks had in the reverie consequent on the indulgence in the 
pipe consisted in a temporary annihilation of thought. The people really cease to 
think when they have been long smoking. I have asked Turks repeatedly what 
they have been thinking of during their long reveries, and they replied ‘ Of nothing.’ 
I could not remind them of a single idea having occupied their minds; and in the 
consideration of the Turkish character there is no more curious circumstance con- 
nected with their moral condition, 












Further testimony to Nicotina’s benign sway over human character 
is borne by Mr. E. W. Lane, the talented translator of the Arabian 
Nights and author of the Manners and Customs of the Modern 
Egyptians. In this latter work Mr. Lane says that 











in the character of the Turks and Arabs who have become addicted to its use 
it has induced considerable changes, particularly rendering them more inactive 
than they were in earlier times, leading them to waste over the pipe many hours 
which might be more profitably employed; but it has had another and better 
effect—that of superseding in a great measure the use of wine, which, to say the 
least, is very injurious to the health of the inhabitants of hot climates... , It 
may further be remarked in the way of apology for the pipe, as employed by the 
Turks and Arabs, that the mild kinds of tobacco generally used by them have a 
very gentle effect: they calm the nervous systeia, and, instead of stupefying, 
sharpen the intellect. 

















He next pays a high tribute to the Oriental method of smoking, 
and assures the reader that the pleasures of Eastern society are con- 
siderably enhanced by the use of the pipe, adding: ‘It affords the 
peasant, too, a cheap and sober refreshment, and probably often 
restrains him from less innocent indulgences.’ Mr. Layard and Mr. 
Crawfurd, whose large experience of Eastern peoples is known to the 
world, have each recorded his opinion to the effect that the use_of 
tobacco has contributed very much towards the present sobriety of 
Asiatics. The presence of an array of witnesses such as these to the 
power of the pipe to subdue the savage breast naturally suggests the 
thought of a new field of operations for its use. That laudable 
organisation the Peace Society, which seeks to combat man’s militant 
instincts by such persuasions as fall short of the shillelagh, ought 
certainly to find in the Indian’s peace-pipe with a well-filled tobacco- 
pouch a coadjutor for the propagation of its amiable doctrines ; at 
any rate, a pioneer that would prepare the soil for the seed, and the 
advent of the millennium. Lord Clarendon, when Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, used to excuse his room reeking with the fumes of tobacco by 
declaring that diplomacy itself was a mere question of the judicious 
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application of tobacco between opposing plenipotentiaries. The pipe, 

indeed, has always been recognised as a good diplomatist. If you want 
time to consider well before committing yourself to an answer you 
find that the pipe won’t draw, though you puff and puff ; then, having 
gained time and cleared your thoughts, the pipe mends, a cloud is 
formed, and out of chaos comes light, and now you are ready with 
your argument, though you may begin with, ‘ Your pardon, friend, 
but what were we talking about?’ If diplomacy can be soothed and 
led out of thorny paths into pleasant ways then assuredly a useful 
career awaits the weed in the House, where the magic of its suasive 
breath would subdue a bellicose Parliament into easy complaisance, 
and so confer an inestimable blessing on a weary Legislature. 

But it would be well to take a closer view of this marvellous weed 
which enters so largely into our domestic economy, dipping into our 
purses, affecting in some measure our health and habits, in a way 
too that leads people to think that surely a mischief-loving Puck 
lurks among its alluring leaves, delighting to send its votaries, some 
into dreams of Elysium, others into visions of—another place. 
Nicotiana, the name science has bestowed on the plant in recognition 
of the services of Jean Nicot in spreading a knowledge of it over 
Europe, more particularly as regards its supposed medicinal properties, 
is a member of a large and varied family of the natural order 
Solanacee, one of the largest genera, containing about 900 species. 
The whole family is more or less suspicious ; some members are 
decidedly bad, as, for example, the deadly nightshade, henbane, and 
mandrake, evil names which startle the timorous and all self-respect- 
ing people. Relief, however, comes, and confidence is restored, when 
we learn that linked with Nicotiana as twin sister is our old and 
esteemed favourite the potato, whose humble services to hungry 
humanity are incalculable. Yet out of the leaves and fruit of this 
useful and innocent member of the family chemists extract a deadly 
poison called solanine, which they describe as an acrid narcotic poison, 
two grains of which given to a rabbit caused paralysis of the posterior 
extremities, and death in two hours. Traces of this poison are also 
found in healthy tubers. And yet nobody was ever poisoned by eat- 
ing potatoes ; far from this, many in times of scarcity have died for 
want of them. Considering these things, smokers may possibly com- 
fort themselves with the thought that tobacco does not stand alone in 
evil repute, that even a vegetable which enters so largely into the 
composition of humanity as does the potato contains a portion—an 
infinitesimal portion it is true, but still some portion—of the element 
of evil which seems to permeate more or less all thingsearthly. But 
let them reserve their judgment until the evidence of the chemist, 
has been heard. It may be urged, too, that the highly prized virtues 
of the tomato, a family connection, might be taken into account in 
estimating the sins of the shady ones. The love-apple of Eris, far 
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from creating discord, gives unalloyed pleasure, affording the epicure 
a gastronomic delight. 

The genus Nicotiana comprises upwards of forty species, of which 
five only are cultivated for tobacco, and, of these, three stand out 
conspicuously as the best and most favoured ones of commerce. In 
botany they are designated : (1) Nicotiana Tabacum ; (2) N. rustica ; 
(3) WN. persica. They differ one from another chiefly in the degree 
of thickness of the midrib and fibres, and in the evenness of the leaves, 
which are usually hairy and somewhat clammy-feeling. The first- 
mentioned is the typical tobacco plant of America, whose home is 
still where Raleigh’s first colonists to the New World found it, in 
Virginia. From its leaves is prepared the great bulk of the tobacco 
consumed in this. country, as well as in America. It is a strong, 
handsome, flowering perennial, growing in latitudes varying from 
about 40° Fahr. to the tropics. And a most voracious feeder, it 
quickly exhausts the richest soils, yet it is so hardy that it will thrive 
in almost any soil and anywhere. In tropical lands, however, 
particularly such as are light, dry, and rich in potash, it flourishes 
most luxuriantly, and attains its fullest and healthiest development, 
sometimes rising to the grand altitude of 15 feet, though 6 feet is 
the usual limit of its upward growth. The root is large, long, and 
fibrous ; the stalk or central stem is erect, strong, of the thickness of 
a man’s wrist, and hairy ; towards the top it divides into branches. 
The leaves embrace the stem from the base; they are large; 
symmetrical, lanceolated, and of a pale-green colour, measuring 
usually 2 feet by 18 inches. From the summit of the branching 
stalks clusters of rose-coloured flowers are produced of a bell-shape, 
the segment of the corolla being tapering and pointed; the seeds 
are contained in long sharp-pointed pods, and are so small that in 
one ounce no fewer than 100,000 have been counted. 

Next in order of importance in a commercial sense ranks the Syrian 
plant, V. rustica. It is nevertheless a native of America which trans- 
plantation into Syrian soil has greatly improved in all those qualities 
which commend themselves to delicate smokers. It differs from its 
sister plant of Virginia chiefly in its dwarf-like stature, for it seldom 
attains a higher growth than 3 or 4 feet; and its leaves are not so 
symmetrical ; they are of an ovate shape, and are not attached to the 
centre stem, but issue from the branching stalks, which in the season 
bear green flowers ; the segment of the corolla is rounded. This too 
isa hardy plant, flourishes well in almost any latitude, and ripens 
earlier than V. Tabacum. For some years back it has been largely 
cultivated in Germany, Holland, and the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean ; indeed, it at one time flourished rapaciously in our 
own fields, flowering from midsummer to Michaelmas. From its 
leaves are obtained, under the varying conditions of soil and climate, 
the kinds of tobacco vended to the consumer under the names of 
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Turkish, Syrian, and Latakia. And on account of its retaining much 
of its primitive colour all through the process of drying and manu- 
facture it is recognised in commerce as ‘ green tobacco.’ 

In the third variety we have the beautiful white-flowering Persian 
plant, from whose oblong stem-leaves is prepared the famous Shiraz 
tobacco, NV. persica. It is now recognised as a native of Persia, though 
its original home is undoubtedly across the Atlantic. Being slow to 
ignite, this aromatic weed does not lend itself readily to the cigar ; 
but surely the difficulty might be overcome by using an Indian 
wrapper. The planters of Dindigul, or, as Sir W. W. Hunter gives 
the name in the Imperial Gazetteer of India, Dindu-Kal (Rock of 
Dindu), are now sending to Europe large quantities of their fine- 
flavoured tobacco leaf which would form a very good wrapper for this 
fragrant but slow-burning weed. 

There is a fourth variety named Nicotiana jfinis, which has 
found much favour in the private gardens of England. It is not 
so symmetrical as those just mentioned, its leaves are small, widely 
separated, in fact, rather straggling ; but under the training of a 
skilled gardener it is made to assume a bushy form. Its chief 
attraction is found in the delicate white flowers which it produces ; 
these during the daytime droop, but at sundown they gradually 
assume an erect posture and become firm, then the petals expand 
and the flower emits a delicious perfume, sweeter far than jessamine. 
In the tobacco plant English florists and gardeners have found an 
accessory for filling up vacant spots in their shrubberies with good 
effect ; and the side-beds along a carriage drive, or the shelves 
in a greenhouse, can be pleasingly diversified by selections from 
the varying kinds the genus Nicotiana presents. As an orna- 
mental flowering plant it is certainly worthy of a place among 
the many charming indigenous and exotic shrubs which nowadays 
adorn private grounds. Then its uses either as a fumigator or as a 
wash are such as all experienced gardeners know well how to appre- 
ciate): in either form it is a powerful prophylactic, readily destroying 
insect pests and the germs of blight. 

Let us now pass into the domain of the chemist and view for a 
while the operations of this modern magician as he summons the 
genii of the Indian weed to appear before him in all their naked 
deformity, and compels them to yield up their secrets. There is no 
poetry in the chemist’s crucible ; imagination fails to lend a tran- 
sient charm to the grim constituents of the bewitching leaf. Here, 
in his silent retreat, the analyst weighs and measures, tests and 
resolves into their original elements whatever things, foul or fair, 
come into his hands. He weighs a pound of the prepared leaves, 
steeps them in water, and subjects them to distillation ; presently 
there rises to the surface a volatile, fatty oil which congeals and 
floats. It has the odour of tobacco and is bitter to the tongue ; on 
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the mouth and throat it produces a sensation similar to that caused 
by long-continued smoking. Taking a minute particle on the point 
of a needle he swallows it, and immediately experiences a feeling of 
giddiness, nausea, and an inclination to vomit. And yet the quantity 
obtained of this evil thing from the pound of leaves is barely two 
grains. Now he adds a little sulphuric acid to the water, and distils 
with quicklime ; soon there is dislodged from the hidden cells of the 
leaves a small quantity of a volatile, oily, colourless, alkaline fluid, 
the prince of the genii—nicotine. The odour of an old clay pipe 
grown black with age hangs about it ; it-is acrid, burning, narcotic, 
and scarcely less poisonous than prussic acid, a single drop having 
the power to killa dog. It boils at a temperature of 482° Fahr., 
and rises into vapour at a point below that of burning tobacco, con- 
sequently it is always present in the smoke. Evaporating one drop 
of this subtle essence you are at once seized with a feeling of suffo- 
cation, and experience difficulty in breathing. Distilled alone in a 
retort yet another element is called up of an oily nature, which 
resembles in its chief characteristics an oil obtained by a similar 
process from the leaves of the foxglove (Digitalis purpurea). This 
also is acrid and poisonous ; one drop applied to the tongue of a cat 
brought on convulsions and, in two minutes, death. All these evil 


things the chemist tells us dwell in the heart of the Indian herb, 
and, mingling with other unseen elements, lure men on to their 
fate. In the mystical glare of his laboratory there looms into 
shape before our mental vision the spectral form of the King of 
Denmark, in Hamlet, telling of the dark deeds done 


With juice of cursed hebenon ' in a vial, 
And in the porches of my ears did pour 
The leprous distilment ; whose effect 

Holds such an enmity with blood of man 
That swift as quicksilver it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body. 


And memory recalls the case of the Comte de Bocarmé who was 
executed at Mons, in 1851, for poisoning his brother-in-law with 
nicotine, in order to obtain reversion of his property. The simple 
though crafty Hottentot, too, finds in the juice of tobacco a potent 
agent wherewith he can rid himself of the snake that, unbidden, glides 
into his kraal. Under the influence of one drop the reptile dies as 
instantly as if struck by an electric spark. 


1 Possibly hebenon is here employed for henbane, a name sometimes applied 
to tobacco by writers in Jacobean times. William Strachey, in his Historie of 
Travaile into Virginia Britannica (1610), speaks of the tobacco-plant as ‘like to 
henbane.’ John Gerard in his description of the plant calls it ‘henbane of Peru.’ 
French writers of the same period had an unlimited vocabulary for tobacco, and 
among their names for it may be found ‘ Peruvian henbane’ (jusquiame de Peru). If 
this view be admitted, then we have in ‘ hebenon’ the only reference to tobacco the 
whole of Shakespeare’s works‘contain. 
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A distinguished physician and man of science, Sir B. W. 
Richardson, has tested the tobacco leaf and all its component parts 
with a thoroughness which puts to flight all doubts as to what it 
is ‘men put into their mouths to take away their brains.’ The chief 
results of his experiments may be briefly summarised: Although 
evident differences prevail in respect to the products arising from 
different cigars, different tobacco, and different pipes, there are 
certain substances common to all varieties of tobacco-smoke. Firstly, 
in all tobacco-smoke there is a certain amount of watery vapour 
which can be separated from it. Secondly, a small quantity of free 
carbon is always present: it is to the presence of this constituent 
that the blue colour of tobacco is due. It is this carbon which in 
confirmed and inveterate smokers settles on the back part of the 
throat and on the lining of the membrane of the bronchial tubes, 
creating often a copious secretion which it discolours. Thirdly, the 
presence of ammonia can be detected in small quantity, and this 
gives to the smoke an alkaline reaction that bites the tongue after 
long smoking ; it is the ammonia that makes the tonsils and throat 
of the smoker so dry, and induces him to quaff as he smokes, and 
that partly excites the salivary glands to secrete so freely. This 
element also exerts an influence on the blood. Fourthly, the test of 
lime-water applied to the leaf shows the presence of carbonic acid. 
In the smoke the quantity differs considerably in different kinds of 
tobacco; to the action of this constituent Sir B. W. Richardson 
traces the sleepiness, lassitude, and headache which follow upon 
prolonged indulgence of the pipe. Fifthly, the smoke of tobacco 
yields a product having an oily appearance and possessing poisonous 
properties ; this is commonly known as nicotine, or oil of tobacco, 
which on further analysis is found to contain three substances, namely, 
a fluid alkaloid (the nicotine of the chemist), a volatile substance, 
having an empyreumatic odour, and an extract of a dark resinous 
character, of a bitter taste. From this comes the smell peculiar to 
stale tobacco which hangs so long about the clothing of habitual 
smokers—if the smell be from good Eastern-grown tobacco many 
persons think it wholesome. It is nevertheless this extract which 
creates in those unaccustomed to its use a feeling akin to sea-sickness. 
Hence it appears that the more common effects are due to the carbonic 
acid and ammonia liberated in the process of smoking, while the 
rarer and more severe symptoms are due to the nicotine, the 
empyreumatic substance, and the resin. 

As to the effects of tobacco-smoking upon the human body 
Sir Benjamin Richardson would appear to see no reason for think- 
ing that it can produce any organic change, though it may induce 
various functional disturbances if carried to excess. These are 
such as all young smokers experience more or less severely, accord- 
ing to their temperament and the quality or strength of the tobacco 
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they use. There can be no question that the first attempt at smoking 
reveals phenomena which plainly show that to become one of the 
initiated in the service of Nicotiana a certain ordeal must be 
passed through, if the novice aspire to rank amongst her votaries. 
It may be of use to remark that the stronger kinds of tobacco are 
the products of the Virginian and Kentucky plantations ; French 
tobacco too is quite as strong; they contain from six to eight 
per cent. of nicotine; Maryland and Havana tobaccos, also those 
of the Levant, generally average two per cent.; while the products 
of Sumatra and China barely contain one per cent. of nicotine. 
The general conclusion Sir Benjamin Richardson deduces {from 
his experiments is such as might be fairly expected from an 
eminent physician of large experience, unbiassed by prejudice. 
In this judicial sense he remarks that tobacco ‘is innocuous as 
compared with alcohol; it does infinitely less harm than opium; 
it is in no sense worse than tea, and by the side of high living 
altogether it compares most favourably.’ But on the question of 
youths smoking he speaks most decisively against even the smallest 
indulgence in tobacco before the system is matured. His words are : 
‘With boys the habit is as injurious and wrong as it is disgusting. 
The early “ piper” loses his growth, becomes hoarse, effete, lazy, and 
stunted.’ 

The late Professor Johnston, of Durham, gave his attention to the 
subject, and in the eminently useful work on the ‘Chemistry of 
Common Life’ he minutely describes the results he obtained from a 
careful analysis of tobacco leaves. These in all essential particulars 
are such as have already been mentioned. Although he points out 
the highly poisonous nature of some of the constituents of tobacco, 
he yet speaks regretfully of his inability to derive from smoking the 
soothing pleasures mentioned by others, particularly by Dr. Pereira, 
who, remarking on its tranquillising effects when moderately indulged 
in, says that ‘it is because of these effects that it is so much admired 
and adopted by all classes of society, and by all nations, civilised and 
barbarous.’ Mr. Johnston continues : 


Were it possible amid the teasing, paltry cares, as well as the more poignant 
griefs of life, to find a mere material soother and tranquilliser productive of no 
evil after-effects and accessible alike to all—to the desolate and the outcast equally 
with him who is rich in a happy home and the felicity of sympathising friends— 
who so heartless as to wonder or regret that millions of the world chafed should 
flee to it for solace? I confess, however, that in tobacco I have never found this 
soothing effect. This no doubt is constitutional, for I cannot presume to ignore 
the united testimony of the millions of mankind who assert from their own expe- 
rience that it does produce such effects. 


He draws attention to the effects of tobacco on the Turks, and, 
speaking of the drowsy reverie they fall into under its influence, asks 
if it is really a peculiarity of the Turkish temperament that makes 
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tobacco act upon them as it does, sending the body to sleep while 
the mind is alive and awake. 


That this is not its general action in Europe [he remarks] the study of almost 
every German writer can testify. With the constant pipe diffusing its beloved 
aroma around him the German philosopher works out the profoundest of his 
results of thought. He thinks and dreams, and dreams and thinks, alternately ; 
but while his body is soothed and stilled, his mind is ever awake. From what I 
have heard such men say, I could almost fancy they had in practice discovered a 
way of liberating the mind from the trammels of the body, and thus giving it a 
freer range and more undisturbed liberty of action. I regret that I have never 
found it act so upon myself. 


These reflections of the sympathetic Professor may be very grate- 
ful to the habitual smoker, who, influenced by a natural feeling of 
attachment, looks lovingly on his pipe and pouch, as he would on old 
friends grown dearer with time: the older and more worn the closer 
he clings to them, till by and by he talks to them as would primitive 
man to his fetich. But this amiable weakness needs to be looked 
firmly in the face, and if it cannot bear scrutiny, if the indulgence be 
found hurtful to body or mind, it must go; thrown out of the window 
if need be, with a resolve not to go out and look for it, to restore it to 
its old niche, though the old pouch may contain Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
beloved ‘ Arcadia Mixture.’ 

Undoubtedly we have among us, and have had in England 
since the days when Raleigh introduced the ‘Indian’s herb’ into 
the royal palace and made it agreeable to his Queen and fashion- 
able everywhere, some remarkable examples of great smokers 
occupying the highest positions in the domain of intellect. In- 
stances crowd the memory; the tall dark figure of Thomas Hobbes 
of Malmesbury presents itself, he whose Leviathan and other philo- 
sophical works stirred into activity the intellect of Europe, and 
who attained the ripe age of ninety-two. Sir Isaac Newton smoked, 
even in the presence of the lady who honoured him with well-meant 
attentions. Seated one day quietly by his side, happy in anticipa- 
tions of what the future might bring forth, Sir Isaac suddenly seized 
her hand—now the blissful moment had arrived !—but, instead of 
tenderly pressing it within his own, he probed her little finger into 
the bowl of his pipe to remove some obstruction. The story told by 
Sir David Brewster points a moral—ladies should be chary of lavish- 
ing their affection on philosophers, they are so very absent-minded. 
Divinity furnishes a host of devotees to the pipe. Leading the throng 
are Dr. Henry Aldrich, of Christ Church, Oxford; Dr. Parr, whose 
Greek was the admiration of ripe scholars and the terror of little 
boys, who overwhelmed his friends with torrents of eloquence and 
clouds of tobacco-smoke; Robert Hall, England’s greatest pulpit 
orator, and many another divine, burned incense continually at the 
shrine of Nicotiana; while towering in the forefront of the great 
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tobacco-smokers of the Victorian age are the figures of Carlyle and 
Tennyson. But these illustrious examples of great tobacco-smokers 
are, in respect to the whole community, altogether exceptional, and 
may be regarded as having no more bearing on any general rule 
applicable to all men than had their individual capacity for imbibing, 
say, ‘ sweet waters.’ It may be observed, however, that those who 
pass severe censure on the smoking habit seem to overlook the fact 
that men do not eat or drink tobacco; that the prudent smoker is 
quite contented if its ambient fumes gently float about him regaling 
his olfactory sense. It can never satisfy reasonable inquiry to be told 
that deadly results follow the administration, not of the smoke, but ofa 
single drop of the essential oil of tobacco to a dog, that dies of old 
age at fifteen years; or to a rabbit, that breeds seven times a year 
and dies at the age of five. Far above theorising there is the teach- 
ing of experience, and if each would-be smoker will in this as in other 
things be guided by this unfailing monitor, and act upon the dictates 
of common sense, no harm will come to him. 

There are people of so gloomy a temperament that they would 
not let a:man cultivate a flower-garden or listen to the songs of birds 
on the Sabbath ; who look upon music as a sensuous indulgence, and 
reading as idleness. To these we have nothing to say; it is their 
misfortune to think and feel so. Stripping the argument of the 
puerilities and exaggerations of prejudice, let us recognise the broad 
fact that men of every nation and in every climate do smoke; a _ 
practice that is universal needs no apology. If it be an evil it will 
cure itself. 


Ep. VINCENT HEWARD. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


GONGORA 


AvuLus GELLIUs in his Aftic Nights tells how Favorinus once ad- 
monished a youth who affected archaisms, and piled up his daily 
speech with words for the most part unknown. Quoth that philo- 
sopher : 

The ancient heroes Curius and Fabricius and the yet more ancient Horatii 
spoke plainly to the men of their time, not in the speech of Italy’s earliest inhabi- 
tants, the Pelasgi, but in such terms as were in vogue in their own period. But 
you, just as if you were speaking with the mother of Evander, use words which 
have lain dead and buried for many ages. O fool, if you would be understood by 
none, why not rest silent, and so attain the object of your desire? If you 
are in love with the good old times—days, as you call them, of sobriety, decency, 
and honour—good: live with these virtues of the past, but speak at least in the 
language of the present. Avoid, after the advice of Cesar, a rare and uncommon 
expression as a vessel avoids a rock. 


If Gongora had followed this advice of Cesar, he wouid in all 
probability never have found his present fame. It is owing to his 
deliberate choice of rare and uncommon expressions, his inversion 
of ordinary speech, his involved sentences, his remote allusions, his 
classic metaphors, that this ‘angel of darkness’ has achieved his 
notoriety? 

Gongora’s works, like Rembrandt’s pictures, are most remarkable 
for their shadows. He is the Heraclitus, the Lycophron of Spain. 
Too often he approaches the abyss of unideal vacancy. Even the 
commentators of his own nation and of his own time confess them- 
selves occasionally unable to unravel the perplexities of his speech. 
Certainly without these commentators a great portion of his labours 
would remain as dark as the Talmudic treatises without the assistance 
of Rashi. 

‘In Madrid,’ said Fabricio, the barber’s son, addressing Gil Blas, 
‘I made the acquaintance of Don Luis de Gongora. No Lucilius is he, 
bearing much mud in his turbid torrent, but a Tagus whose pure 
waters wander over sands of gold. A person of so much merit is, of 
course, surrounded by enemies; one inveighs against his inflated ex- 
pressions full of metaphor and metathesis, while another says his 
verses are, as those sung by the sacerdotal Salii, beyond human com- 
prehension. Such a master have I chosen, and I flatter myself I 
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imitate him.’ The son of Chrysostom then read one of his sonnets 
with much fire, but he of Santillana understood not a word. ‘ It does 
not seem quite plain to you,’ said Fabricio. ‘I confess,’ answered 
Gil Blas, ‘ I should have desired a little less darkness.’ But Fabricio 
laughing replied, ‘ The best of this sonnet, my friend, is its unintelli- 
gibility. All works which are intended to be sublime, should avoid 
whatever is natural and simple—in their mistiness their merit lies. 
It is enough that the poet can persuade himself that he understands 
his own poem. 

In answer to all this irony of Le Sage, Gongora might quote with 
a slight substitution the epigram of Heraclitus : 


I am Gongora: why hale me up and down, O fools ? 

T laboured not for you, but for such as understand me, 

One man with me is equal to thirty thousand, but the unnumbered 
Are nothing. This I assert, even by the side of Persephone. 


He might add that the fault of the ass is not, in the opinion of the 
learned, to be laid on the packsaddle. 

Certainly Gongora’s readers have a double delight, first in his poems 
themselves, and secondly in such success as they may have in their 
satisfactory elucidation. The doctrines of Pythagoras are so muffled 
in symbols that they have never yet been made bare to the general 
content. Yet how happy is he who is convinced that he understands 
them Martial has in his books things fitter for Apollo, the exegetist 
of dark sayings, than for ahuman audience. Paul is not wholly with- 
out difficulty. Persius isa man of some little celebrity, but his poems 
will not be found a reed without a knot. Pindar admits words 
intelligible indeed to the wise, but without interpretation to the 
vulgar. And, with Ausonius to his own friends, Gongora might have 
said, ‘If you do not understand me, I shall obtain that which I affected 
—to wit, that you should be in need of me, desire me, and keep me 
in mind.’ 

But in spite of all that Gongora might have said, or perhaps did 
say, his ingeniously conceited complications of a plain subject, like 
the labyrinthine folds of the linen ruffs of his time, make us yearn 
after that perspicuity which was the keynote of Lucan’s lines, but 
turned that poet into an historian. Osric and Armado tire us; we 
do not prefer Cinna to Maro, and Rojas scarcely seems to have played 
the part of a Zoilus when, in his comedy No Friendship without 
Honour, to exaggerate the gloom of a hooded winter evening, he 
tells us the heavens had become a Gongora, more murky than 
his book. 

What Le Sage wrote in satire may be and has been maintained by 
many in sober earnest. ‘If you wish everybody to venerate you,’ says 
Gracian, one of Gongora’s poetical grandsons, ‘allow yourself to be 
known but never understood.’ This precept, however, is not newer 
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than anything else under the sun. Quintilian mentions a tutor, 
quoted by Livy, who ordered his pupils, in order to obtain success, to 
obscure their speech, as far as in them lay. The tutor used continu- 
ally the word oxériov, or ‘ make it dark.’ Did any scholar distinguish 
himself by an exceedingly intricate exercise, he was wont to exclaim, 
‘Bravo! even I myself cannot understand you.’ 

One of the main difficulties in Gongora’s poems is caused by his 
habit of inlaying his phraseology, like Puff in the Critic, with varie- 
gated chips of exotic metaphor. The Jupiter of Ennius, spitting hoary 
snow over the wintry Alps, is nothing to some of the strange notions 
of Gongora. They are equally numerous and recondite. He holds 
his reader in the prison-house of the shadow and keeps him at a distance 
with figurative expression. He is frequently, like Tacitus, an entire 
knot, occasionally worth untying, but not often. The result of very 
serious and heavy labour is sometimes, and not seldom, a very poor 
and light entertainment. Many of his works, begotten of poetic force 
on folly or vanity, are like Centaurs born of Ixion and Cloud, like the 
daughters of tna, made of much more smokethan fire. He endeavours 
rather to entangle the reason than to interest the passions. His main 
object is to make men think rather than to make them feel. Like all 
the metaphysical poets, he produces sentiments, not such as nature 
enforces, but such as meditation supplies. There is too much art in 
his amusement, as in the Technopegnion of Ausonius. That he might 
have done otherwise and better is beyond question, but he would 
not have become so famous. 

In addition to his metaphorical use of words, he obscures his 
subject by their extraordinary collocation. The ordo verborum of 
Gongora would be as welcome to the erudite Spanish critic as toa 
schoolboy a Delphin version of Horace or Virgil. From his frequent 
omission of the article the reader of the remarkable combat of Don 
Quixote and the Biscayan might imagine Gongora a compatriot of 
that peppery knight. In his use of Latin terms he recalls the Latini- 
parla of Quevedo. He seeks out unusual expressions. And if he 
cannot find them, he is fain to employ in most unusual senses those 
which are usual. In this respect, like Milton or Spenser, he may be 
said to have writ a new language. The Spaniard of the present day 
who is daring enough to attempt a perusal of his Polypheme, the 
chief corner-stone of his eccentricity, may suppose himself fallen into 
a foreign tongue mixed with some distorted Spanish broken, in the 
German phrase, upon the wheel, and, saying, as St. Jerome said of 
Persius, non vis intelligi, neque intelligaris, may pitch the work in a 
pet of despair against the wall. 

The estilo culto, or cultivated style, in which the poetical heresiarch 
wrote was named after him, as one of its chief exponents, ‘Gongorism.’ 
It was nearly related to that of the Conceptistas or Concettisti, so called 
from the conceits of Marini, and of the Euphuism of which Quevedo 
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was the representative in Spain and Lilyin England. It was admir- 
ably satirised in the Précieuses Ridicules. 

The motive which induced Gongora to write in this style it is 
difficult todetermine. He may have desired to civilise the language 
of his fatherland, or to acquire the fame of erudition or a monopoly 
of public praise, or he may have desired merely his own amusement. 
In this last case he would have been animated by the same spirit 
which moved, the good sexton of Paulenca, a village near his own 
town. That official clomb on a winter day the stone staircase to 
the belfry of his parish church, to toll the Ave Maria. He gave 
the first two peals in the ordinary manner. Then, looking down 
from his elevation on all the people gathered together on the market- 
place bareheaded and busy at their prayers, the devil entered into him, 
and tempted him to delay the last peal. He could not resist this 
temptation. The resulting regards of confused surprise are said to 
have constituted his keenest recreation to the day of his death. 

Possibly the real cause of Gongora’s wayward words was that ex- 
cessive intolerance of his time which clipped the wing of thought 
and restricted the growth of science by rivets of iron. The tree 
which the folly of a passing fashion will not allow to follow nature’s 
laws in growing straight upwards, expends its energy by growing 
laterally, or downward, back again to the earth,’and becomes deformed. 
Gongora, probably forbidden original sentiment, exhausted his genius 
in exaggerated expression. 

But the grossest extravagances of Gongora may be paralleled, if 
not exceeded, by the flights of other poets of his own and other lands. 
If he called a bird a feathered harp, Lope also described a duck as.a 
feathered boat. Demades surely trod on the brink of meaning where 
light and darkness begin to mingle, when he spoke of a trumpet as 
a public cock, and he reached the utmost confines of lawful poetic 
diction when by the city’s cloak he signified the walls of the town. 
Nor is such mixed wit—Meidingerwitz, as some might call it—absent 
from the pages of ancient and modern Italy. Ennius degraded moun- 
tains into earthy warts, and Lesbia made Sanazzar pray that either 
tna would dry up the Nile or else the Nile extinguish A®tna. 
Marini’s involved metaphoric conceits often turn his rhymes into 
riddles without an answer. Samples of the brocaded style in which 
the thread of verbosity is spun finer than the staple of argument meet 
us at every page in such poets as Donne and Cowley and Cleveland. 

Gongora was a contemporary of Camoens and Cervantes and 
Shakespeare. He lived in the Augustan era of Marlowe and Lope de 
Vega, of Quevedo and Sir Philip Sidney. His age was illuminated 
by the pictures of Murillo, of Velasquez—whose portrait of Gongora 
may be seen in the Royal Gallery of Madrid—of Spagnoletto and of 
Zurbaran. He was born in Cordova, the country of Seneca and of 
Lucan, in 1561, and died in 1627. His father, a corregidor, was named 
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Argote ; his mother was a Leonora de Gongora. ' His own name, Luis 
de Gongora y Argote, gives the preference of position and subsequent 
fame to his maternal patronymic. As few would recognise Gongora 
under the title of Argote as Meyerbeer under Beer or Sir Francis 
Palgrave under Cohen. This inversion of his name was an antitype 
of that of his verse. He went to the University of Salamanca to 
study law. But to the law Gongora was, as one of his biographers 
says, ‘ genially disinclined.’ Instead of reading law, he wrote romances. 
He seems to have taken to the Church as a pis aller, and became 
honorary chaplain to Philip the Third. So high was the honour of 
this office that no pay was apparently attached to it. His rank 
became greater but his profit certainly less. He was kicked upstairs. 

One of his romances gives the story of his daily life. 

He rose, he says, at seven, put on a clean shirt with some loose 
stockings carelessly gartered, looked at himself in the glass and 
arranged his ‘little lettuces’ well or ill. ‘ Little lettuces’ is a Gongo- 
rism for ruffs. Then, after Mass, he breakfasted like a Dutchman, in 
his garden in the summer time, but in winter in his kitchen. He 
devoured tripe and black pudding from September to Christmas, 
and from December to January rich loins of pork and sausages. 
From March to May he ate fried ham and truffles, and cold gammon 
with cherries from May to August. This yearly carte contains much 
the outer world would not conceive to be poetic food. The last item 
might be a novelty even to such experienced cooks as Soyer or 
Francatelli, Mrs. Glasse or Mrs. Beeton. In hot weather he took his 
drink with snow, but in cold as the Redeemer made it. At eleven 
he enjoyed the inevitable olla, with a slice of bacon or some such 
trifle added—a pigeon’s leg or a kid’s ribs, the breast of a partridge 
or a pullet’s thigh. On the whole he does not appear to have fared 
ill. 

After Gongora became a Churchman he passed most of his time 
at the Court at Valladolid, leaving the close streets of Cordova—which, 
from his sonnet, he seems to have loved well, if not wisely—with its 
rich bishops and poor tradesmen, its women walking like horses, and 
its horses walking like women, its shapeless houses, its men of the 
height of cornstalks, and its crowd of fools. But at Court, though 
leaving what he considered (since his conversion) the love follies of 
his youth, he nevertheless wrote several satirical poems, treating 
those who were hostile to him with caustic derision. Valladolid 
seems to have pleased him but little. In one of his sonnets he calls 
it the ‘ vale of tears,’ punning on its name, a valley of Jehoshaphat 
without an hour—not to mention a day—of judgment, full of Counts 
indeed, but such Counts as Chinchon in summer, and Niebla, Nieva 
and Lodosa in winter, while neither in winter nor summer is Count 
Buendia seen. These are, we are told by his commentators, all 
names of good Spanish families in his time, and are related to words 
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which mean, the last, fine weather, the three preceding it respectively 
mist, snow, and mud, and the first that which Shelley describes in one 
of his letters as coserella innominata. In another sonnet, referring to 
the channel of poached filth, which in his time flooded the middle 
street of Valladolid, he again puns on the name of the city, ‘ You! 
the valley of good odour, nay, rather, valley of the Alexandrian rose ’"— 
an allusion whereof the explanation, with the rest of the poem, must, 
in deference to the guardians of our purity, be left behind the veil. 

Retiring from the Court of Madrid more rich in regret than in 
reals, he writes some Tercetos Burlescos, taking for his model Horace’s 
Beatus ille and O rus, quando ego te aspiciam ? 


Cursed be he who makes a lord his idol and loses his money. Laughing 
streams! continue laughing at him who thought to celebrate the festivals of the 
Court—as well might he have complimented Judas in an octave—who wished to 
immortalise the fair women who wander on the banks of the Manzanares, but was 
prevented by catching cold in its damp night air. Flattery and Falsehood, the 
modern Muses, have worn away the chords of my lyre. My song is dried up, like 
Madrid’s river in the summer time. I have stripped the jackdaw of its peacock’s 
feathers, and will hang up on my wall the trophies of my disillusion. Let deceit 
and adulation and leasing remain in their proper theatre, where hope feeds with 
its green meat beast after beast year after year. If there be such a thing as hap- 
piness in this world, I may find it awaiting me in my little garden, under that 
lemon tree whose verdure knows no change. There, amidst the whispers of happy 
waters, indolence without blame and slumber devoid of solicitude may be mine, if 
I rest not here in dust, worried to death in that mill in which the horse is always 
tired. Ah! happy he who hides himself far from the city’s roar, and is no member 
of that long serpent formed by a sad succession of clients followed by their patron, 
who thus moves onwards as the crab, with his tail before him. Oh, happy solitude 
and divine repose! pleasant truce of a life in town! peace of the understanding 
strained as in an alembic by the discourses of human ambition! Jewels form the 
crown, and gold the mantle, of the monarch, but prudence longs not after so much 
greatness, sister as it is to so much grief. Lying on the grass, it takes account of 
its stock of years, singing some old ballad about the expulsion of the Moors. 
Thus it passes a happy life, caring not a tittle for the Court's distribution of titles, 
paying no postage for news. Independent of the State and its ministers, it wan- 
ders in its own orchard at ease. Its table is spread with a cloth of emerald by 
the margin of some silver fountain, and is set out with fruit,an unbought banquet. 
Let luxury retain her crested plate, her bacchanal confusion—but lo! my mule 
awaits at my portal. O Dapple! I commend Gongora to your loins. 


The edition of Gongora’s works published by Gonzalo de Hozes 
in Madrid in the year 1654 contains his varied poems—he wrote, 
as Fabricio said, every style of poetry—in the following order : 

Sonnets, drawn after the Petrarchian model ; Canciones, or Songs ; 
Octaves, written in the Italian ottava rima; Tercetos, or Tiercets ; 
Dézimas, or ten-line stanzas ; Letrillas, or poems adapted to music, 
and Romances. Most of these have been subdivided into heroic, 
amorous, burlesque, lyric, sacred, satiric, pastoral, funereal and mis- 
cellaneous. Then come the fable of Polyphemus and Galatea, the 
Soledades in two parts, and the Panegyric of the Duke of Lerma, a 
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very wearisome affair of some fourscore stanzas. The book concludes 
with Comedies, of which we have no space to treat. 

To all authors whose merits have made their works survive, there 
comes sooner or later a period in which their performances are made 
the matter of learned curiosity and speculative research. And for 
Gongora this is well. Without such adventitious help, without the 
presumptive guesses of the scholiast, the words of Don Luis had been 
harder than those of our brother Paul. Gongora’s chief commentators 
(to whom he and all who read his works owe a large debt of gratitude) 
are Pellicer and Coronel. 

Joseph Pellicer furnished in 1630 a commentary on the Polyphemus, 
the Soledades, the Panegyric of the Duke of Lerma and the Pyramus 
and Thisbe. In 1636 Garcia de Salzedo Coronel explained the first 
two poems—the latter of 2,000 lines, the former of some sixty stanzas— 
at considerable length, his book occupying some 420 quarto pages ; 
and in 1645 the same indefatigable student published with his learned 
annotations the whole of the works of Gongora. Two volumes of this 
appeared—the second, containing some 800 pages, is in our national 
library : in this he promises yet a third volume. These two men, 
like the Cumzan Sibyl, guide the attentive reader through the sub- 
terranean mazes of Gongora’s verse. Their exegetical help is enor- 
mous, but their expositions are commonly tedious by an unnecessary 
tale of words. Though they cannot be accused of shunning dark 
passages, they certainly hold too often their farthing candle to the 
sun. But a sieve cannot be made from the tail of an ass, nor is the 
ear of the pig suitable for a silk purse, and it is equally idle to hope to 
get from commentators instruction on the subject in hand without in- 
struction on other.subjects, collateral, or ingeniously made to appear so. 

For instance, in a note to the Polifemo Don Garcia traces the 
lineage and history of asps through several pages, beginning with 
the information that the male and female invariably are found together 
—how fair an example for married life !—and if a traveller kills either 
(inadvertently or not: it is of little consequence), he is straightway pur- 
sued by the other, who will certainly avenge the death of his or her 
companion, unless the devoted one cross a stream ; for ‘ water alone 
can detain asps.’ More entertaining obiter dicta might be presented 
were the writer not afraid of laying himself open to the same charge 
which has been made against the commentators. 

The Polyphemus can boast of many fine passages. For instance, 
the description of the ill-omened crowd of night birds, ‘ with their sad 
voices and their sleepy flight,’ which gather together before the cave of 
the Cyclops, the subject of Handel’s melody and Homer’s song. How 
ludicrously horrible is the effect of his giant’s music— 


The wild woods shake, waves tremble on the shore 
Convulsed, the sea nymph breaks her silver lute, 

And deafened ships fly past with sail and oar, 

When Polyphemus plays upon his flute. 
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When Galatea at last finds Acis asleep, or rather feigning slumber, 
fearing to break his assumed trance by any trouble of sudden sound, 
hanging over him like the queen of birds over a hawk, how beautifully 
is she described as rivalling in courtesy her lover (who had on his part 
hesitated to break the sleep of Galatea) by not only stopping her own 
steps but wishing also to stop the babbling of the lazy water which 
passed singing by his side; till at length gradually drawing nearer, 
she wonders at his hair like the last confused rays of the setting sun, 
and his mouth of flowers. The poet tells us how the asp Love lies hid 
rather in the grassgrown field than in the trim and shapely garden, 
and how the sea-nymph slowly drinks his poison in gazing on the 
unadorned and manly form of her shepherd lover. Acis, through the 
‘sight hole of his waking sleep,’ watches her the while, like a second 
Argus or Lynceus, till at last, unable any longer to bear his sweet 
agony, he shakes the semblance of slumber from his limbs, and 
prostrates himself to kiss the marble feet in golden slippers of his 
love. Then they sit on a mossy stone, in the shadow of trees em- 
braced by gadding ivy which makes for them a green verandah. 
There on a carpet of a thousand colours woven by the loom of spring, 
the shepherd suffers for a while the sorrows of him who languished 
between the rising fruit and the sinking waters. But in the mean 
time with the setting sun, Polypheme mounts a mighty rock—this 
incident with many others Gongora has copied from Ovid, who also 
copied it from Theocritus, who copied it probably from someone else 
now unremembered—mounts a rock to call, like Mr. Kingsley’s Mary, 
his cattle home, and giving breath with the bellows of his mouth to 
his albogues, frightens Galatea into wishing herself a humble flower, 
dead with love of Acis, and no more alive from the fear of Polypheme. 
After a short prelude comes the song of the Cyclops, the beauty of which 
can scarcely be concealed even by the following eaaaltid rhymes. 
O fairest Galatea! ah, more sweet 
Than perfumed pinks, fresh cropt in dewy morn, 
Far whiter, far, than any swans, which meet 
Their death with soft songs down the river borne, 
More bright art thou, my only Paraclete, 
Than the eyed mantle by the peacock worn ; 


The hosts of stars which stud the sapphire skies 
Shine for me, sweetheart, less than thy two eyes! 


Leave in the dark cool deep thy sister band 
Of maidens rare, in weed-grown rocky cell, 
And in day’s twilight rising, on this strand 
Let ocean see two stars wherejone star fell ; 
Cross the smooth sand, to me who love the sand 
Where silvered by thy feet each little shell 
Sparkles with pearls, or so it seems to me, 
Born without dew, but only touched by thee. 


Then after all vain entreaty, 
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Deaf daughter of the deep, whose tender ears 
Resist my sighs, as rocks resist strong wind, 
Do woods of purple coral from my tears 
Steal thee ? or dreams—what dreams ?—thy senses bind ? 
Does harsh sea-music hold thee ? with thy peers— 
If peers were thine—in the dance dost pleasure find ? 
To my sweet song but once thine ear incline, 
For it is sweet, if not for it is mine. 


The humour in the last touch is not the humour of Gongora but 
of Theocritus. ‘I can play on the pipe,’ says the Cyclops in the 
eleventh idyl of that poet, ‘ better than any other Cyclops, celebrating 
you, my dear sweet apple, and myself at the same time by my song, 
and I am wont to do so very often in the dead of the night.’ The 
translation above given is of the first three out of a dozen stanzas 
which compose the giant’s love song. It is written in the same metre 
as the original, and is as faithful as it was in the translator’s power to 
make it, but to anyone capable of reading the breathing words of 
Gongora it is but a caput mortwum, an exhausted residuum from 
which all fire and spirit has been distilled. 

Gongora’s celebrated heroic Cancion, or ‘ Ode on the Armada which 
our master King Philip the Second sent against England,’ appears to 
have been written before the winds and the waves fought against that 
naval outfit. The poet therein hopes that the ‘eyes of the English 
pirates may be made as blind to-day as they are to the true faith, by 
means of the numerous heroes, for whose ships and sails sea and wind 
are scarcely sufficient.’ He abuses in good set terms our Virgin 
Queen, Spenser’s Gloriana and Belpheebe, as condemning our country 
to eternal infamy, ‘ holding in her hand instead of the spindle the 
sceptre and the sword, the wife of many, and of many the daughter- 
in-law. Infamous queen! nay no queen, but fierce and lustful wolf.’ 
He concludes his panegyric with a verse taken from the sonnets of 
Petrarch : 


Fiamma del ciel su le tue treccie piova ! 
translated with a bitter amplification of insult by a modern poet : 


May Heaven's just flame on thy false tresses rain. 


Gongora wrote his poem before the fate of the Armada was known, 
because in its conclusion he says: ‘O song! since my rude lyre aspires 
to become a military clarion, hereafter the frozen car and the torrid 
zone shall hear me sing of the arms and triumphs and crown of our 
Spain, unless,’ he adds in a parenthesis, ‘Phoebus deceives me’ 
—which Phoebus most assuredly did. 

In a sonnet to a girl who had pricked her finger with a pin, the 
ring which the wounded finger wears is a prison of articulated mother of 
pearl. This compliment is not so pretty as that in which he tells one of 
his loves that she has while walking through the fields the faculty of 
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producing flowers with her feet as fast as she can gather them with 
her hands. But Gongora is not always polite to the ladies. Births 
of women he compares to rain clouds—we know not whence they come 
but only where they fall. The sufferings he underwent in his sundry 
courtships and serenades were possibly numerous, but there is some 
doubt whether he was justified by any canon of good breeding or 
bienséance in complaining to his mistress that he was, with waiting 
at her door one winter night, so completely frozen that even her 
lapdog took him for a stone pillar, and lifting up his leg debonairly 
and with delightful boldness, silvered his black boots in the moon- 
light. 

As a specimen of a sacred octave, a poem in the heroic stanza of 
Italy, is given here an analysis of the Vision of the descent of the 
Virgin to present a gorgeous casula or chasuble to Saint Ildefonso, in 
the holy church of Toledo. This she did because Ildefonso had 
done battle for her in the matter of her disputed virginity against 
Helvidius and Pelagius, whom the poet classifies under the order 
‘Serpentes.’ The daring of the miracle and the difficulty of the poem 
arouse almost equal admiration. 

It is night, a night not shrouded in her thick shadow-woven 
mantle, but counterfeiting a twilight gloom. The moon has bowed her 
splendour behind a cold cloud as if saddened by a Thessalian sorceress. 
Suddenly like a nightly sun, and on a throne of feathers, supported on 
the shoulders of singing cherubim, Mary clothes the air with the 
purple beams of day. The walls of Toledo seem to rise through the 
fields of ether to receive her coming, with the music of as many 
harps as there are ripples on the shores of the Tagus. She seeks the 
shepherd of the sacred crook, him who bruised with his learned heel 
the large Helvidian snake, and finds him stealing himself from sleep 
on the threshold of her fane. The luminous horror of her presence 
turns the least timid of his acolytes into stone, but Ildefonso drinks 
her radiant glory as an eagle the rising sun. He prostrates himself 
in the rosy circle of her dewy shine. The queen throws over him a 
rich brocade. There is a reciprocity of thanks, to which Gongora 
modestly considers himself unable to do justice, and so leaves it for 
another hand. The Virgin vanishes, but the thin light of dawn 
which rests on the stones, but now stained by the ruby glow which 
shone warm around her, looks for awhile no less white than the sea- 
shore covered with ocean’s soon-subsiding foam. The poem ends with 
a complimentary address to the Virgin, and one yet more compli- 
mentary to the family of the Sandovales. 

A sweet little madrigal occupies a position but a few leaves dis- 
tant from this poem, though totally different from it in character, 
subject and treatment, composed on the death of ‘the daughters of 
the Duke of Feria.’ 

‘Three violets of the skies, three stars of the flowers, ah! set so 
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soon, you seal, O perfumed marble! three flowers over which Death 
has sown the seed pearls of his frost, unless they live elsewhere, weav- 
ing their hair in a never-dying dawn.’ 

Due allowance being made for the usual Spanish extravagance of 
diction, these verses on those three blossoms of humanity, the eldest 
of whom was, in the words of Gongora, ‘ just in the uncertain twilight 
of her teens,’ seem exquisitely sweet, pathetic and beautiful. They 
contain the four chief thoughts, the comparisons to a flower and to a 
star, that idea of Death’s winter, and that closing one of immortality, 
which Milton has expanded in his verses on the death of a fair infant 
‘dying ofa cough.’ Of romances, La mas bella niiia has been called by 
an eminent Spanish critic the best in the Castilian language. It 
describes the woes of a woman whose husband has left her for the war 
the day after her marriage. Of the stanzas translated the penultimate 
strongly calls to mind Virgil’s neget quis carmina Gallo ? and the last 
balances by an excess of plainness many preceding excesses of obscurity. 
‘The fairest maiden of our village, yesterday married and to-day a widow 
and alone, seeing her eyes (husband) have gone to the battle beseeches 
her mother to hearken to her sorrow. Leave me to weep, O shores of 
the sea! Sweet mother mine! who would not lament though his 
breast were flint, and would not cry aloud, seeing the greenest years 
of my girlhood withering away? Leave me to weep, O shores of 
the sea! Let the nights go, since the eyes which made mine watch 
have gone! let them go and not look on such loneliness, for my bed 
is too big for me by half. Leave me to weep, O shores of the 
sea |’ 

But perhaps the most elegant of Gongora’s efforts in this style of 
poetry is that commencing En un pastoral alberque, which contains 
the story of Angelica and Medoro. Four lines out of thispoem have been 
arbitrarily deleted by Quintana in his Tesoro del Parnaso Espajiol ; 
the lines are indeed highly coloured by Gongora’s favourite faculty, 
but it may be a question whether this fact justifies Quintana’s omission. 
If every editor were to expunge those verses which he considered 
improper, the works of our best poets would soon be reduced into 
pamphlets. Byron would be without Cain or Don Juan, while 
Milton’s shade would weep over the loss of Lycidas, which Dr. Johnson 
deemed ‘ vulgar and disgusting.’ 

The Soledades, a word which Gongora appears to have interpreted 
woods or forests, contains some remarkable passages. The first book 
speaks of a country maiden as a virgin so fair that she could parch 
Norway with her two suns, and with her two hands bleach A£thiopia. 
In the second book is introduced a swift ardent scion of the lascivious 
Zephyr, in other words a jennet, who with a neigh salutes the egg- 
coloured horses of the sun, which hear his greeting in their ascent of 
the ecliptic and courteously reply. Not otherwise when Wordsworth’s 
Joanna laughed aloud—that laugh was re-echoed with a responsive 
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uproar by all the brotherhood of the ancient hills. Helm Crag gave, 
the poet tells us, this laugh of Joanna to Hammer-Scar, Hammer-Scar 
to Silver-how, and so leaping onwards it passed in turn Silver-how, 
Loughrigg, Fairfield, Helvellyn, Skiddaw, and Glaramara, till it settled 
wearily down at last at Kirkstone. In these Soledades Gongora spoke 
probably from experience when he called ceremony ‘that profane 
custom, which wastes in salvoes of impertinence our most necessary 
time.’ 

It is difficult to determine whether Gongora has been more praised 
or blamed by his own countrymen. The great Lope worshipped him, 
as he worshipped Cervantes, with his mouth, but probably his heart 
was far from him. His panegyrics in the Laurel de Apoloare not to 
be trusted. That piece reminds the reader of Colman’s Odes to 
Oblivion and to Obscurity in the matter of Gray. The Andalusian 
giant need not necessarily be understood of Gongora’s mind. His 
body is described by Hozes his friend, who has intoned the plain song 
of his life with no little skill, as that of another Saul, eminent by head 
and shoulders over his fellow-students at Salamanca. When Lope 
wrote that Gongora’s wit is no less lively than that of Martial, and 
much more decent, and that all his works are distinguished by eru- 
dition—sincerity may have directed his pen, but surely irony alone 
could have induced him to say that Cordova has as much to boast of 
in Gongora as in his compatriots Seneca and Lucan. Lope speaks 
of him as dying a swan and living a pheenix, but in his comedy Las 
Bizarrias de Belisa, in which Belisa is the antitype of Aminte or 
Polixéne of the Hotel de Rambouillet, he apparently includes him in 
the category of those reprobates who painted with rouge not only 
cheeks but noses, bringing all good things by the road of extremes to 
the gulf of ruin. In revenge, Gongora in his Pyramus and Thisbe, 
referring to the ‘crannied hole or chink’ as the player in Bottom’s 
company called it, the player who had some plaster or lime or rough 
east about him to signify wall, and was the wittiest partition that 
ever Demetrius heard discourse—Gongora, availing himself of the 
double sense of rima, says it was ‘ clearer than the rhymes of a certain 
person,’ meaning, very likely, Lope. He also alludes to the followers 
of Lope, in one of his sonnets, as ducks dabbling in the slop which 
inundates their flat (vega) master. This is one of the instances, very 
numerous in Gongora, and adding to his intricacy, of a pun, a term 
which, like the tongue of a jackdaw, speaks, as it has been affirmed, 
twice as much for being split. He goes on to advise Lope’s acolytes, 
and so presumably Lope himself, to sail quacking down the ancient 
channel, as a rabble rout never likely to attain to Attic style or Roman 
learning, and concludes by beseeching them to worship the swans— 
that is, of course, Gongora and his school. 

Cervantes in his Voyage to Parnassus calls Gongora agreeable, 
beloved, acute, sonorous and solemn above all poets that Apollo has 
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seen, and declares him to hold the key of a grace of style unequalled 
in the universe. This seems, in spite of the well-known hyperbole 
of Spanish panegyric, too magnificent to be sincere. Other critics 
are undoubtedly favourable. Quintana, who says we must distinguish 
between the brilliant poet and the extravagant innovator, calls Gongora 
in Romances a king. Don José Pellicer, who pecked at everything in 
Madrid with his satirical pen, puts his genius, curiously enough, ona 
par with that of Pindar, and Saavedra Fajardo calls him the Muses’ 
darling, and corypheus of the Graces. 

Though many may take exception to Antonio’s estimate of his 
style as ad Cleanthis lucernam elucubratus, and to his use of appo- 
sitissimé in the sentence Latinoruwm vocabulorum pluribus appo- 
sitissime usurpatis pomeria Hispane lingue quodammodo ex- 
tendit, yet few can help endorsing the opinion of that eminent critic, 
when he says that Gongora was vir ingenio maximus, if not poeta 
ad ceterorum omnium invidiam, 

James Mew. 
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THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS 


TE controversy in which I find myself engaged with Mr. George 
Russell originated in Mr. Birrell’s very natural inquiry, ‘ What, then, 
did happen at the Reformation ?’' His contention was that this is 
a question which has never been settled, which must be faced, but 
which requires for its solution a study of contemporary evidence 
beyond the power of the ordinary individual who desires to learn the 
truth. No one who has made history his study will, I think, venture 
to dispute this proposition. Putting aside for the moment the works 
of rival theologians, we find in Dr. Lingard the champion of Rome, 
in Mr. Froude the apologist of Henry the Eighth. It is not to these 
that we can turn. And yet, as has been recently said by Professor 
Maitland of Domesday, the true story of the Reformation, if not 
‘the known,’ is at least ‘the knowable.’ There is no reason why it 
should not be possible to do for the great struggle of the sixteenth 
century what my friend Professor Gardiner is doing for that of the 
century which followed: it is only for the man that we wait. 

In the meanwhile, I endeavoured, in my article, to illustrate the 
importance and extent of that contemporary historical evidence which 
is now being brought to light, and which bears directly on the subject 
of Mr. Birrell’s inquiry. Starting from Mr. Gladstone’s position 
that ‘the Church of England must fall back’ on the Elizabethan 
settlement, ‘in giving an account of herself,’ I dealt, not with the 
changes and reactions of the three preceding reigns, but with ‘the 
Elizabethan religion,’ as I deemed it might historically be termed. 
As might be expected, this style pleased neither ‘high’ nor ‘low’ in 
the Church; but its justice, I think, is fairly established by this 
reluctant admission in a tractate on the ‘ Anglo-Catholic’ side : 






















It is not a topic on which Churchmen love to dwell, but from 1558 to 1580 
the dominant factor in our Reformation was Queen and Council; and, to speak 
in homely phrase, the Queen and Council, by means of the bishops, took the Churclt 
by the nose and drenched her.? 







The expression is not mine; I do not say that it is pretty; but 
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it forms an effective comment on the tale that the Church reformed 
herself. 

And now, as to ‘the Mass.’ Mr. Russell, replying to Mr. Birrell’s 
view of the difference ‘ between a Catholic country and a Protestant 
one’ at the present day, thus defined the position : 

‘It isthe Mass,’ he says, ‘ that matters ; it is the Mass that makes the difference.’ 
And here it seems to me that Mr. Birrell attaches to the word ‘ Mass’ some occult 
or esoteric meaning for which, as far as I know, he has no warrant. . .. The 


Reformers regarded the words as synonymous. . . . The Mass, then, is the service 
of the Holy Communion, nothing more and nothing less.* 


As to the ‘order’ there is no question: Mr. Russell admits 
that it has been ‘largely and repeatedly modified’ in the service of 
the Holy Communion Office, which differs accordingly from the Mass. 
This much is obvious. But, apart from the question of these changes, 
is ‘the Mass,’ as Mr. Russell persists, a ‘ perfectly colourless and in- 
descriptive’ name for the Sacrament? The facts are simple. I 
proved, in my previous article, that the Elizabethan reformers (with 
whom I was there concerned) violently denounced ‘the Mass,’ not 
‘ private’ Masses, not ‘ superstitious ideas’ about the Mass, but ‘the 
Mass’ itself, sans fagon. I also proved that ‘the Mass’ was recog- 
nised as the distinctive feature of the old religion, and, as such, was 
suppressed and extirpated by law. 

Mr. Russell, however, appeals to Ridley as an ‘ orthodox, learned, 
and authoritative’ man, whose words triumphantly prove that his 
above assertion is correct. To Ridley, therefore, he shall go. Even 
in 1550, Ridley forbids, in his injunctions to his clergy, ‘any 
counterfeiting of the popish mass . . . in the time of the Holy Com- 
munion,’ and abolishes the altar ‘that the form of a table may more 
move and turn the simple from the old superstitious opinions of the 
popish mass.’ Of his views on ‘April 15, 1557’5—a year and a 
half after his death—Mr. Russell alone can speak. I only know that, 
when in prison with Latimer his fellow-martyr—Latimer who said 

of ‘Mistress Missa’ that ‘the devil hath brought her in again ’—he 
held that 
things done in the mass tend openly to the overthrow of Christ’s institution. . , . 
I do not take the mass as it is at this day for the communion of the church, but 
for a popish device, whereby . . . the people of God are miserably deluded.* 


The most extreme of modern Protestants could not go further than 
this. Again, in his farewell epistle penned before he went to the 
stake, this great reformer, whose ‘language,’ Mr. Russell reminds 
us, ‘was remarkable for its theological temperateness,’ wrote of the 
‘altar’ and of the ‘ mass’ thus: 


In the stead of the Lord’s holy table they give the people, with much solemn 
disguising, a thing which they call their mass; but in deed and in truth it is a 





* Nineteenth Century, xl. 35-6. * P. 422, supra. ® Thid. 
* Ridley’s Works, ed. Parker £oc., pp. 121, 120. 
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very masking and mockery of the true supper of the Lord, or rather I may call it 
a crafty juggling, whereby these false thieves and jugglers have bewitched the 
minds of the simple people . . . unto pernicious idolatry. 


And then, turning in his agony to his own see of London, he who 
was to light that ‘candle’ for England, cried, as if in vision : 


O thou now wicked and bloody see, why dost thou set up again many altars 
of idolatry, which by the word of God were justly taken away? Oh, why hast 
thou overthrown the Lord’s table? Why dost thou daily delude the people, 
masking in thy masses, in the stead of the Lord's most holy supper ?* 


Such is the witness of the man on whom Mr. Russell relies! He 
does not know when Ridley died; he does not know what Ridley 
wrote ; and he then comes forward ‘in correction’ of my statements 
of the English Reformation. 

It is beyond dispute that Masses are only mentioned by the 
Church of England in connexion with blasphemy, while its bishops, 
as we shall see, associated the term with idolatry. As to modern days, 
we need not travel further than Johnson’s Dictionary—as brought up 
to date by Dr. Latham (1870)—for that ‘ occult or esoteric meaning ’ 
which came as a surprise to Mr. Russell. For we there find ‘ Mass’ 
described as the ‘Service of the Romish Church at the celebration of 
the Eucharist.’ And who are those who would re-introduce the word 
‘Mass’ among us? Notoriously, only that extreme school, of whom, 
in his last charge, Archbishop Longley said : 


It is no want of charity to declare that they remain with us in order that they 
may substitute the Mass for the Communion ; the obvious aim of our reformers 
having been to substitute the Communion for the Mass (p. 46). 


This, which was merely the view of the Primate of all England, 
will be treated witk the ridicule it deserves by an expert like Mr. 
Russell, who is able to assure us that ‘the Mass is the Service of the 
Holy Communion, nothing more and nothing less.’ 

Now, this is a point that must be driven home, for Mr. Russell's 
position is a juggle. And, as a juggle, it is a perfect type of the 
policy of the sacerdotal party. We have only to ask ourselves what 
would happen if, instead of denouncing ‘the squire and the parson,’*® 
Mr. Russell suddenly took to describing the villagers as ‘ villains.’ 
His ingenuous surprise that anyone should object to a term which 
originally meant only a t&mesman or dweller in a village (villa) 
would scarcely avert the wrath of his hearers who attached to it the 
strange ‘esoteric meaning’ of ‘a clownish, a depraved person, a 
scoundrel.’® And yet, it is with no less artless innocence that he 


7 Ridley’s Works, ed. Parker Soc., p. 409. 
* Hansard (1893), xviii. 123. 


* Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, where the development in the meaning is 
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now claims, as a ‘perfectly colourless and indescriptive’ name, a 

term which, ever since the Church of England possessed her present 
(Elizabethan) Prayer Book (to say nothing of her Articles), had 
‘notoriously denoted the rival liturgy, and the rival doctrine, of 
Rome. - Here is a term which, under Elizabeth, the reformers not 
only discarded but forced the people to abandon, because they 
identified it with Rome; here is a term which at the present day 
the sacerdotal party, and they alone, are trying to substitute for the 
Church’s ‘Communion.’ Why? Because of the doctrines with 
which it is identified. This, as Mr. Russell would say, ‘is elemen- 
tary knowledge ;’ and yet he assures us, knowing this, that the 
Mass is ‘a perfectly colourless and indescriptive’ name. 

Is not this a type, as I have said, of the whole sacerdotal 
position? Lights, vestments, ritual, are authorised (so far as they 
are) because they mean nothing; and then they are used on the 
avowed ground that they mean everything. The Roman Catholic 
and the loyal Churchman can, and do, unite against this double-faced 
position ; indeed, to condemn it, one need not be either, one need 
only be an honest man. 

It is exactly in the same spirit that Mr. Russell proclaims it ‘a 
matter of great indifference’ to him whether we speak of an ‘altar’ 
or a ‘table.’ It was scarcely a matter of ‘indifference’ to Ridley 
or to the other Reformers, when they not only erased the altar from 
the Liturgy, but overthrew it in the church, on the avowed ground 
of its connexion with ‘the sacrifice of the Mass.’ And, now that the 
doctrine of that sacrifice is revived by a party in the Church, 
the importance of the word ‘altar’ has revived with it. Hence 
the Primate to whom I have referred had already to speak thus 
some thirty years ago: 

The Romish notion of a true, real, and substantial sacrifice of the body and 
blood of Christ, as it is called in the Council of Trent, entailed the use of the term 


altar. But this term appears nowhere in the Book of Common Prayer, and was 
no doubt omitted lest any countenance should be given to the sacrifice. 


This, as I showed above, was undoubtedly the case.'° 

Dealing with what I ventured to term Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ ean 
‘ing statement’ that the altars replaced in Mary’s reign were under 
Elizabeth allowed ‘to continue,’ I adduced evidence of their destruc- 
tion. The fact of that destruction, Mr. Russell replies, ‘is elementary 
knowledge.’ What then is the meaning of his strange remark that, as 
Mr. Gladstone “ has ‘astounded’ Mr. Round by some previous publi- 
‘cations on this subject, perhaps he will astound him a little more in 
the treatise on Anglican Orders which he has just foreshadowed”? Is 
this a hint that in that treatise Mr. Gladstone will advance state- 
ments in even sharper conflict with ‘elementary knowledge’? I do 
not say that he will not do so—Mr. Russell is likely to be well 

%” See’ p. 199 above, 
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informed ; but surely it is scarcely fair to Mr. Gladstone to betray the 
fact beforehand. 

And now from the ‘Mass’ and the ‘altar’ let us turn to the 
question of ‘ continuity.’ Much, if not most, of the fighting that has 
raged about ‘the continuity of the Church’ is due simply to want of 
definition. What do we mean when we talk of ‘continuity,’ when 
we say that the Church of England was ‘ the same’ before and after 
the Reformation? There is what I may term ‘institutional’ con- 
tinuity ; there is ‘structural continuity,’ as Mr. Russell styles it; 
and there is, lastly, doctrinal continuity. A Church may possess the 
first only, or the first two, or all three. _ It is with the first alone that 
the historian and the lawyer are concerned. A Church may ‘shed’ 
her doctrines like the English, or even her bishops like the Scotch, 
and yet remain, in the eyes of the State, the National Church. 
Viewed as a corporation (or aggregate of corporations) entitled to 
certain rights and endowments, the Church is, in my opinion, 
undoubtedly continuous: that a new Church was established and 
endowed in the sixteenth century is, of course, a vulgar fiction. 

This, however, is not at all what Mr. Russell means when he 
speaks of ‘continuity.’ His view—or, at least, his latest view—is 
that 


the organic or structural continuity of the Church of England is secured by the 
episcopal succession. . . . The Church of England has maintained, through the 
succession of her bishops, an unbroken continuity." 


This, he says, I do not deny: I have no wish to deny it. But I reply 
with Bishop Jewell, as would, I gather, Mr. Birrell : 


‘ Succession,’ you say, ‘is the chief way for any Christian man to avoid Anti- 
christ.’ I grant you, if you mean the succession of doctrine. . . . It is not suffi- 
cient to claim succession of place; it behoveth us rather to have regard to the 
succession of doctrine.’ 


This he wrote in reply to Harding, who had impugned his episcopal 
succession. 

Mr. Russell does himself less than justice in not mentioning that 
he himself has provided the Church with a new argument for proving 
‘the succession of her bishops.’ In that same eloquent and studied 
speech in which, as he reminds us, he supported the disendowment 
of the Church in Wales, he quoted the words that Shakespeare places 
in the mouth of a former primate : 


" Pp, 420, 426 above. 

'2 Defence of the Apology (1567), in Cambridge edition of Works, vol. iii. pp. 348, 
349, But he struck the key-note of the English Reformation when, taking his stand 
on St. Cyprian, he explained that what he meant was that ‘ we ought to return [sic] 
to the original of our Lord and to the tradition of the Gospel’ (pp. 350-1). So long 
as the two Archbishops insist upon this principle, as they do in the Protestant portion 
of"their letter (chaps. xviii., xix.), their position is impregnable. 
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Canterbury. It must be thought on. If it pass against us 
We lose the better half of our possessions : 
For all the temporal lands, which men devout 
By testament have given to the church, 
Would they strip from us. 


‘Can anybody,’ he urged, ‘ reading that, and comparing it with the 
present agitations of the Episcopal Bench in England and Wales, 
doubt the doctrine of episcopal succession?’ Characteristically 
graceful though it be, the line of thought, one is bound to add, is 
not absolutely new. Was it not another gifted Churchman who 
found the Apostolical succession proved by the likeness of his bishop 
‘to Judas Iscariot ’? 

Having now given Mr. Russell’s proof, I pass to that doctrinal 
continuity which is the vital question at issue. Was there, or was 
there not, a real change of doctrine when, under Elizabeth, the 
English Reformation was complete ? 

In his former article, Mr. Russell gave us the five ‘ most impor- 
tant’ changes, of which, in his opinion, ‘ infinitely the most important ’ 
was ‘the repudiation of the Pope’s authority.’'* Now, indeed, when 
my evidence has appeared, he tells us that he spoke of ‘ the repudia- 
tion of the Pope and Popery.’* But it is obvious that the nation 
could repudiate ‘the Pope’s authority’ without renouncing any of 
the doctrines included by our forefathers under ‘ Popery’ (save, of 
course, the authority itself, so far as that was ‘doctrinal’). This, 
indeed, I venture to assert, is the view now popularly taught by the 
sacerdotal party. The change on which they would lay the stress is 
England’s repudiation of an authority which the Papacy had gradually 
usurped. This change was defined, ina recent lecture, by the present 
Bishop of London, as ‘the assertion by England of its national inde- 
pendence.’ He thus tersely expressed the position : 


There was never a time in England when the Papal authority was not greatly 
resented. There was a continuous struggle against it, and really the final act of 
an entire repudiation of the Papal authority followed quite naturally as the result 
of along process which had been going on continuously from the very earliest 
times of English history itself... . The English Church parted company with 
the Papal jurisdiction (p. 3). 


The Bishop severs (Mr. Russell’s phrase) ‘the repudiation of the 
Pope’s authority ’ from any change in doctrine ; and as my opponent 
firmly denied that any such change was involved in ‘the revision of 
the Liturgy,’ the net result of his original summary is that there was 
virtually. no doctrinal change, which is, as I have said, the sacer- 
dotal position. 


8 Hansard (1895), vol. xxxi. pp. 201, 202. 4 Vol. xl. p. 35. 
: 18 P, 419 above. 
** Lecture on The Church under Elizabeth, at the Church House, April 29, 1896. 
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But in his second article, following mine, we find this startling 
volte-face : 

Surely no candid critic can deny that the theological change made by the 
Reformation was a significant and a profound one. Surely the Thirty-nine 
Articles embodied a widely different system of theology from that which prevailed 
in the pre-Reformation Church. 


Mr. Russell, we learn, ‘completely’ agrees with me that there 
was ‘a considerable change of religion in England’! What is the 
meaning of it? Well, political life, we all know, has its exigencies ; 
and when the Ministry of which Mr. Russell was a member found 
that it could only retain office by consenting to plunder the Church in ~ 
Wales he discovered, in the speech from which I have quoted, ‘that 
the persons who made gifts to the Church in medizval times’ would 
not have done so ‘had they known that, as a body, the Church was 
about to rebel against the see of Peter.’'’ To appreciate the full 
humour of the position—and Mr. Russell enjoys humour—we must 
remember that the Bill proposed to confiscate all endowments made 
before 1703! Now this rebellion ‘against the see of Peter’ (which is 
usually assigned to an earlier date) is quite distinct from the doctrine 
of the Thirty-nine Articles which bury it away in acorner.’* It is 
of this doctrine that I propose to speak; and I cordially welcome 
Mr. Russell’s admission, the more so as Lord Halifax has reminded 
us, in this Review, that 


theologians like Dr. Pusey, Bishop Forbes, and Mr. Keble have felt that the 
doctrines of the Council of Trent and our own formularies are not irreconcilable." 


‘No candid critic,’ Mr. Russell now admits, could reconcile the 
latter with even the theology of our own ‘ Pre-Reformation Church.’ 
Quite so; that was the view of the Eastern Church’s representatives, 
who observed of Mr. Palmer’s explanation of the Articles: ‘ With you 
everything needs explanations and apologies ;’ and who, from their 
independent standpoint, declared that as to vital points (including, 
be it noted, the sacrifice of the Mass) ‘the Articles seem to condemn 
them all without any reserve or limitation.’ 

But when we ask, with Mr. Birrell, whether the English Chureh 
did ‘in mind and will cut herself off from further participation in the 
Mass as a sacrifice,’ Mr. Russell sinks the politician in the sacerdotal 
partisan. On the supreme question of the Mass, the question on 
which, as historical fact, the martyrs avowedly laid down their 
lives, he will admit no change: the ‘ sacrifice of the Mass,’ * is not 
abandoned ; against ‘ the doctrine of the Mass, as the Catholic Church 
in East and West understood it, the Reformers of the Church of 


” P. 419 above. 
8 * The Bishop of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England’ (Art. XXXVIL.). 
” Vol. xxxix. p. 860. » P. 37. Re ves, 
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England struck no blow ;’ that doctrine ‘ has been held by the Church 
of England since the Reformation as before.’ *! 

One feels a natural reluctance to discuss such doctrines as those 
of the Real Presence or the sacrifice of the Mass; but the honest 
historian cannot ignore the points of gupreme consequence at the 
Reformation as now. 

Mr. Russell, with a mock apology for his ‘ offensive pleasantry of 
July,’ begins his defence of the mystery of the Mass by citing ‘ Mr. 
Squeers’ and ‘Serjeant Buzfuz,’ by a ponderous pun, and even by 
descending (to quote the organ of his own party) ‘to a certain vulgar 
and disgusting comparison.’*” Ido not grudge him, even in humour, 
a ‘ forward movement’ of his own ; but he seems, with his idea of ‘a 
joke in season,’ to be somewhat in advance of the rest of the world. 
Certainly I shall not follow his example by comparing some of the 
fine-drawn pleading that has lately been advanced on his own side 
with the meaning deduced by Mrs. Bardell’s counsel from the words 
‘tomato sauce;’ I think one may safely leave to Mr. Russell the 
enlivenment of theology by Dickens. 

In spite of that wondrous flood of verbiage by which (as a Roman 
Catholic would say) the elusive Anglican endeavours to obscure the 
real issues at stake, the sharp discord on the doctrine of the Mass 
defies the subtlest efforts to conceal it or explain it away. Every 


man of ordinary intelligence is able to draw the inevitable conclu- 
sion from this direct contradiction, which goes to the root of the 
matter.” 


Councit oF Trent, 1551 (anv 1564) Turrry-nrve Articres, 1563 anp 1571 
De Sancto Eucharistia sacramento Of the Lord’s Supper 


Canon VIII. Si quis dixerit, Chris- Art. XXVIII. Corpus Christi da- 
tum, in Eucharistia exhibitum, spiritu- tur, accipitur, et manducatur in ccena 
aliter tantum manducari...anathema  tantum celesti et spiritual ratione. 
sit. 


I am conversant with the argument that this article was of 
Bishop Guest’s ‘own penning,’ and that he was a believer in the 
‘Real (Objective) Presence.’ It is best set forth in a little monograph 
published in 1894 with a highly commendatory preface by Dr. Mason, 
‘examining chaplain to the Archbishop of Canterbury.’™ Writing 
as’a champion of the doctrine in question, the author maintains that 


2! Pp. 38, 39 above. 2 Daily News, March 4, 1897. 

* I give the Latin text of the Article for more exact and accurate comparison. 
The date of this session of the Council was October 11, 1551, a point of importance, 
for ‘in several letters of the Reformers we observe the interest with which they were 
watching the contemporary disputations at Trent, especially in the course of the 
eventful year 1551’ (Hardwick on the Articles, ed. 1884, p. 83, note). 

™* Bishop Guest, by the Rev. G. F. Hodges. Mr. Puller also relies strongly on 
the teaching of Bishop Guest. 
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Guest’s treatise in 1548 implies that he held this doctrine, and that 
‘what he had been in 1548 he was in 1559’ (p. 18). It is only, I 
am sure, by inadvertence that the author omits to quote, among the 
passages in that treatise opposed to this view, the fatal assertion that 
infants at baptism 


eat his body and drinke his bloude as realye as we do at his supper: howbeit no 
man worsnippeth eyiher hys body as present at baptisme ther no lesse presented 
then at his supper eyther els his godhed, ether for his own or for ye presens of 
his said body. Why then shuld ether his body be honoured as present in ye 
masse after the consecration ? &c.*° 


One is reminded of the author’s own reluctant but candid con- 
fession, as to the quotations by Dr. Pusey and his followers, ‘ from 
Anglican divines who . . . had affirmed a Real Objective Presence,’ 
that ‘ the greater part of these will not bear scrutiny’ (p. 47). 

In speaking throughout, as I have done, of the ‘ sacerdotal’ party, 
I refer, of course, to that ‘sacerdotium,’ that power to offer sacrifice 
as a priest, which is denied to them by the Papal Bull, and which 
that Bull, rightly or wrongly (with this I am not concerned), declares 
essential to valid Orders. I am‘only concerned, I repeat, with the 
claim of Anglican clergymen that they are sacrificing priests, autho- 
rised to ‘ offer’ what Mr. Russell terms the ‘ sacrifice of the Mass.’ It 
is, of course, contended by them, against Roman Catholics on the 
one hand and the rest of their Church on the other, that Article 
Thirty-one is not directed against ‘the sacrifice of the Mass.’ I have 
read the subtle arguments of their ablest champions with care, and 
gladly bear testimony to their skill ; but the question that the student 
of history will ask is: How was the Article in question understood at 
the time? For this we need only listen to the thunder of the rival 
Churches as heard in the Articles of Religion and the Canons of the 
Council of Trent. It is important to observe that the Canons which 
follow are preceded by a preface which distinctly asserts them to be 
aimed at the errors then being taught :— 


Quia vero adversus veterem hanc . . . fidem, hoc tempore multi disseminati 
sunt errores, multaque a multis docentur et disputantur; sancta synodus, .. . 
que huic purissime fidei, sacreeque doctrine adversantur, damnare, et a sancta 
ecclesiare eliminare, per subjectos hos canones constituit. 


And these errors are not those at which it is now pretended the 
Thirty-first Article was aimed, but are, on the contrary, as will be 
seen, those which are upheld in that Article, to which the canons, 
therefore, form the reply direct. 


* Ed. 1840, p.116. The italics are mine, but the absence of capitals is in the text. 
Guest undoubtedly had not changed ‘ in 1559,’ for in his letter to Cecil justifying the omis- 
sions in the new Prayer Book he actually insists that no ‘ higher and better,thinges be 
gyven’ by ‘ ye communion’ than by ‘ baptizyng, readyng, preachinge, and prayenge,’ 

. and that ‘in ye worde [i.e. reading and preaching] we eate and drynke Christ’! 
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ArticLes oF 1552, 1563, anp 1571 


XXXI. Of the one Oblation of Christ 
Jinished upon the Cross 


The Offering of Christ once made 
is that perfect redemption, propitiation, 
and satisfaction for all the sins of the 
whole world, both original and actual ; 
and there is none other satisfaction for 
sin, but that alone. Wherefore the 
sacrifices of Masses, in the which it 
was commonly said that the Priest did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, were 
blasphemous fables and dangerous 
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Session XXII. (September 17, 1562) 
De Sacrificio Misse 


Canon I. Si quis dixerit, in missa 
non offerri Deo verum et proprium 
sacrificium; . . . anathema sit. 

Canon II. Si quis dixerit ... 
Christum ... non ordinasse ut ... 
sacerdotes offerrent corpus et sanguinem 
suum; anathema sit. 

Canon III. Si quis dixerit, miss 
sacrificium ...non.. . propitiatori- 
um; .. . neque pro vivis, et defunctis, 
pro peccatis, poenis, satisfactionibus, et 


deceits. aliis necessitatibus offerri debere ; ana- 
thema sit. 

Canon IV. Si quis dixerit, blasphe- 
miam irrogari sanctissimo Christi sacri- 
ficio, in cruce peracto, per misse sacri- 


ficium, . . . anathema sit. 


No dispassionate and candid critic (as Mr. Russell would say), 
comparing these canons with the Article, can fail to see that they 
treat it as directed against the ‘ Sacrificium Miss,’ and as asserting 


that this ‘Sacrificium’ was ‘blasphemy’ against the one Oblation 
‘finished upon the Cross’ (in cruce peracto). To that assertion they 
retort that he who makes it is accursed. It was made, however, by 
Convocation in 1563, and again in 1571.* 

Even the strenuous pleader in the Church Quarterly Review is 
forced to admit that, after all, the Article ‘touched the doctrine of 
the Mass’ (p. 45). 


The reformers attacked a system of practical abuses at a point where the influ- 
ence of the misconception was most prominently displayed, viz. in the private 
masses. But it cannot be doubted . . . that in attacking these ‘ Missarum sacri- 
ficia’ they used language fatal to the doctrine of the Mass.?” 


We need, I may add, no better instance than Guest’s treatise 
‘ against the prevee Masse,’ for although claimed as a moderate man, 
he denounces ‘ the masse sacrifice,’ root and branch, throughout. 
Bishop Jewell is claimed by Mr. Puller as a ‘representative’ 
Anglican theologian, and by the present Bishop of London ‘as one 
of the great writers. of Anglicanism; and Bishop Jewell, Mr. 
Puller claims, taught that the Church of England ‘had retained 
priesthood and sacrifice.’ Would it surprise that able champion of 


7° ‘One ought to remember,’ Mr. Puller urges, ‘that the definitions of the Council of 
Trent bearing on this question were neither authorised nor promulgated before . . . 
September 17, 1562.’ No doubt. But Convocation adopted the Article, twice over, 
after that date. 


* April 1896, pp. 47, 48. 
* Lecture at the Church House on The Church under Elizabeth, April 29, 1896. 
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the sacerdotal party to learn what the Bishop meant by his ‘ priest’ 
and his ‘ sacrifice ’ ? 
Thus we see all Christian men are priests, and offer up to God the daily sacri- 
fice—that is, the sacrifice of Christ’s passion.” 


It is difficult to imagine any words more absolutely destructive of 
the sacerdotal position than these of the very man on whom its 
champion relies. 

It is, I believe, among the facts not generally known that in the 
present century—indeed, in the lifetime of the present Sovereign— 
each English bishop had to declare the sacrifice of the Mass to be. 
‘idolatrous.’ He could not sit in the House of Lords without making 


this declaration : 


I, A. B., doe solemnly and sincerely in the presence of God professe, testifie, 
and declare that I doe believe that in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper there is 
not any Transubstantiation of the Elements of Bread and Wine into the Body and 
Blood of Christ at or after the Consecration thereof by any person whatsoever. 
And that the Invocation or Adoration of the Virgin Mary or any other saint and 
the Sacrifice of the Masse, as they are now used in the Church of Rome, are 
superstitious and idolatrous. And I doe solemnly in the presence of God professe, 
testifie, and declare that I doe make this Declaration and every part thereof in the 
plaine and ordinary sence of the Words read unto me as they are commonly under- 
stood by English Protestants,° without any Evasion, Equivocation, or Mentall 
Reservation whatever.*! 


The closing words should be carefully noticed. There are those, no 
doubt—the people, for instance, who write to the Church Times— 
who will urge that it was possible to make this declaration, and yet 
to hold and teach the doctrines it is framed to condemn. I prefer 
to believe that, at least in those days, the Church of England taught 
not only religion, but morality. 

‘The sacrifice of the Mass’ in the Roman Church was the same in 
1678 asin the days of Elizabeth ; and the wording, fortunately, is too 
precise for any ‘ evasion’ or ‘ equivocation’ as to the doctrine that the 
bishops denounced. Nor, indeed, did they attempt to evade it in 1829. 
If I select the admissions of the Bishop of Oxford, it is because he 
spoke as an expert, having been, as he reminded the House, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity ; and also because he had a horror of ‘the Puritans’ 
worthy of his present distinguished successor ; while in his eloquent 
vindication of Roman Catholics he stood, among the bishops, almost 
alone. 


% Works (Cambridge edition, 1848), vol. iii. p. 336. This passage is taken from 
the very treatise from which Mr. Puller quotes. The Archbishops’ letter, published 
since this article was written, almost accepts Jewell’s position, in reminding the 
Pope that even St. Peter exhorts ‘the whole people about offering, as a holy priest- 
hood, spiritual sacrifices to God’ (p. 39), and that ‘necessarily’ the people with 
them takes‘ its part’ in what they are ‘accustomed to call the Eucharistic sacrifice ’ 
(p. 19). 

® The italics are mine. 

*! 30 Car. II. (1678), cap. 1 (Statutes of the Realm, vol. v. p. 894). 
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I have sworn, indeed, that the invocation of saints and the sacrifice of the mass 
are idolatry, but I have not sworn that all papists are idolators before God. . . . 
I trust we have as much regard for the solemn oath we have taken respecting the 
doctrines of transubstantiation and the sacrifice of the mass as the noble and 
learned lord himself. . . . I say again that the invocation of saints is idolatrous, 
that the sacrifice of the mass is idolatrous; but I do not say that the whole of the 
Roman Catholic religion is idolatry. . . . Among these additions [to the fair and 
beautiful form of Christianity] are the invocation of saints and the sacrifice of the 
mass. But these tenets are not Protestant; ... I assert that I never said the 
invocation of saints and the sacrifice of the mass were not idolatrous.** 


Here, then, we have the whole of the bishops, from the two Primates 
downwards, denouncing, in their character of ‘ Protestants,’* that 
‘sacrifice of the Mass’ which, Mr. Russell claims, has been con- 
tinuously and ‘openly taught’ in their Church, not as erroneous, but 
as ‘idolatrous’! The final settlement of the Church of England 
took place, as all the world knows, 235 years ago; for 150 years out 
of that period its bishops thus stigmatised what Mr. Russell terms 
its ‘unbroken and unchallenged’ tradition.* Is there any other 
Church—if Mr. Russell is right—in which such a state of things is 
even conceivable ? 

Need one add that in the mouth of a bishop, of a Regius Professor 
of Divinity, the word ‘idolatrous’ is no term of mere vulgar abuse ? 
Weall know what the Protestant martyrs meant when they denounced 
the ‘idolatry’ of the Mass: the Council of Trent knew it well when 
it drew up its sixth Canon‘ De sacrosancto Eucharistie sacramento’ 
(1551) :-— 

Si quis dixerit,in sancto eucharistie sacramento Christum unigenitum Dei 


Filium non esse cultu latrie, etiam externo, adorandum; atque ideo .. . ejus 
adoratores esse idolatras; anathema sit. 


The Bishop of Oxford saw clearly that adoration was not ‘ idolatrous’ 
in those who believed in the Real Presence: to him and his brethren 
it was ‘idolatrous’ because they did not. When we find even Mr. 
Puller admitting that 


Truth obliges me to go further. I do not think that, later on, Cranmer and 
Ridley believed in the true doctrine of the Real Presence of the Body and Blood 
of our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. . . . Although they considered their teaching 
to be in accordance with the doctrine of the Holy Fathers, in reality it was far 
removed from it; 


when Mr. Hodges is forced to write: 


It is indisputable that, with few exceptions, members of Convocation in 1562 
and 1571 had discarded all belief in a Real Objective Presence ; 


when he is even driven to conclude that Article XXIX. was expressly 
‘ penned to deny’ that doctrine * (which he was writing to uphold), 


* Hansard (1829), vol. xxi. pp. 82, 506, 507. 

* Ibid. pp. 58, 60-66, 79, 143, 147-155, et passim. 
* P. 426 above, 

*® Bishop Guest, pp. 28, 845. 
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we shall know what weight to attach to Mr. Russell’s assertion that 
against the Catholic doctrine of the Mass ‘the reformers of the 
Church of England struck no blow.’* We have only to turn to 
Ridley, his own selected reformer, to learn that ‘when formally 
charged with heresy’ * by Pole, the Pope’s legate, it was solely with 
heresy against the doctrine of the Mass. It was because the re- 
formers held the doctrine known as ‘the sacrifice of the Mass’ to 
be neither ‘ primitive ’ nor ‘ protestant’ that they ended by evicting 
the word ‘ Mass’ from the Liturgy of the Church of England and 
from the lips of her people. ‘It is’ still ‘the Mass that matters; it 
is the Mass that makes the difference.’ * 


J. H. Rownp. 


%6 P. 843-4 above. % P, 422 above, 

38 The Archbishops’ letter nowhere accepts the sacrificium Missa, ‘the oblation of 
the Body and Blood of the Lord’ (p. 18), defined by the Council of Trent as the doc- 
trine of the Church of Rome. It does use, of the Consecration, the words ‘may 
become to us the Body and Blood,’ in speaking both of the Communion service and 
of the office of the Mass (pp. 18, 19); but the careful reader will observe that it 
employs inverted commas in the latter, but not (for the best of all reasons) in the 
former instance. That reason is that those words (even with the milder ‘ be’ of the 
‘ First’ Prayer Book) were, as is well known, expunged from the Prayer of Consecration 
in the ‘second’ Prayer Book, and in that of Elizabeth, to the ardent and undying 
grief of the High Church party. Guest, in his letter to Cecil (1559), justified the 
omission being made, because the words used by the Archbishops make for ‘a doc- 
trine that hath caused much idolatrie.’ It is greatly to be hoped that the ‘ Bishops 
of the Catholic Church’ will verify the Primates’ statements by referring to the 
Liturgy for themselves, when they will also discover that Anglican priests do not, as 
alleged, ‘ when now consecrating .. . signify the sacrifice’ owing to the eventful 
change made in 1552 and 1559. 
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THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S CRITICISMS. 


In the March and April numbers of this Review, the Duke of Argyll 
has raised afresh most of the questions involved in the general 
doctrine of Organic Evolution. An adequate discussion of all these 
questions would occupy a space which the Review cannot afford, and 
would diminish too much the small amounts of time and energy 
remaining to me. But though prompted for these reasons not to 
answer, it seems to me that I cannot with propriety keep silence, 
considering the generally courteous manner in which the Duke of 
Argyll has expressed his criticisms. Between deterrents and incen- 
tives I may perhaps best compromise by seeking to clear up some 
fundamental misunderstandings which have arisen. 

(1) Throughout the earlier parts of his first article, the Duke of 
Argyll speaks of my view as standing in opposition to the view of 
Darwin. i am unaware of any opposition, save that resulting from 
unlike estimates of the shares its factors have had in producing 
Organic Evolution. Besides the effects of Natural Selection, Mr. 
Darwin recognised certain comparatively small effects of use and 
disuse: ascribing, however, more importance to them towards the 
close of his life than he did at first. I have contended that they are 
of far greater importance than he supposed—that while, in the evo- 
lution of inactive organisms, Natural Selection has been almost the 
sole factor, the inheritance of functionally-wrought modifications 
has come to the front as the chief factor in proportion as organisms 
have risen in the scale of activity: survival of the fittest continuing, 
however, to be always a cooperator. 

(2) Along with the misapprehension implied in representing this 
difference as an antagonism, there goes the misapprehension implied 
in the following extract :— 


But Darwin’s theory is quite as distinctly and as definitely a theory of organic 
evolution as the theory of which Mr. Spencer boasts, that it will remain secure 
even if Darwinism should be abandoned. Both these theories are equally hypo- 
theses as to the particular processes through which development has held its way 
in that department of Nature which we know as organic life. 


I did not foresee that Mr. Darwin’s conclusion and the conclusion 
? P. 390. 
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which would remain were his disproved, might be mistaken for 
alternatives ; nor did I suppose it might be said that ‘both these 
theories are equally hypotheses as to the particular processes through 
which development has held its way.’ The theory of Natural Selection 
may rightly be called an hypothesis respecting a process, but the 
theory of Organic Evolution is in no sense the theory of a process. It 
is simply a generalisation, based on various classes of facts which show 
that Organic Evolution has taken place ; and it would hold its ground 
even if the assigned causes, or all conceivable causes, were disproved. 
When I pointed out that if the theory of gravitation had been 
disproved the Copernican theory of the Solar System would have | 
remained outstanding, and that, similarly, disproof of Natural Selection 
as a@ cause would leave outstanding organic evolution as a result of 
causes, known or unknown, it did not occur to me that I might 
be supposed to regard Organic Evolution as a cause comparable with 
Natural Seiection as a cause. 

(3) The passage with which the Duke of Argyll commences his 
second paper ascribes to me two beliefs, neither of which I recognise 
as mine. He says :— 


Mr. Herbert Spencer’s rebellion against the ‘enormous’ time which evolu- 
tionists have hitherto demanded, and to which Lord Salisbury only alluded as a 
well-known characteristic of their theories, marks a new stage in the whole con- 
troversy. Nobody had made the demand more emphatically than Mr. Spencer 
himself only a few years ago. His confession now, and his even elaborate defence 
of the idea that the work of evolution may be a work of great rapidity, goes some 
way to bridge the space which divides the conception of creation, and the concep- 
tion of evolution as merely one of its methods. 


The less important of these erroneous ascriptions is contained in 
the statement that I have made an ‘elaborate defence of the idea 
that the work of evolution may be a work of great rapidity.’ Lord 
Salisbury commented on the ‘prodigious change requisite to transform’ 
the jelly-fish into the man: implying that the demand for many 
hundred millions of years for this change was none too great, and, by 
implication, that it could not have taken place in the hundred million 
years assigned by Lord Kelvin. In reply, I pointed out that this 
‘ prodigious change’ was not greater than that undergone by every 
infant during the nine months preceding its birth. Basing on 
familiar facts an estimate of the number of generations which would 
succeed one another in the hundred million years, I further pointed 
out that the ‘ prodigious change ’ would be effected if each generation 
differed from the next as much as the unfolding fcetus differs from 
itself in >}, of a minute ; and that if, of the successive increments 
of change, we assume that only one in-250 falls in the line of higher 
evolution, it would still result that the change from a protozoon 
to man would be effected in a hundred million years, if each genera- 
tion differed from the next by as much as the fcetus differs from 
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itself in successive minutes. And here I may add that the required 
average difference between each generation and the next, would be 
immeasurably less than that between individuals in each generation ; 
since this is usually quite conspicuous. The implied rate of change 
can scarcely be characterised as one of ‘ great rapidity.’ 

(4) But the more important of these erroneous ascriptions remains. 
In his preceding article the Duke of Argyll speaks of my ‘ change of 
front,’ and in the foregoing extract he speaks of my ‘ rebellion against 
the “enormous” time which. evolutionists have hitherto demanded.’ 
Being utterly unconscious of any ‘change of front’ or any such 
‘ rebellion,’ I could not at first understand why they were ascribed to 
me. Examination proved, however, that the Duke of Argyll had 
mistaken a hypothetical admission for an actual admission. The 
misinterpreted passage is one in which I have said of Lord 
Salisbury : 

In support of his argument he cites Lord Kelvin’s conclusion that life cannot 
have existed on the earth more than a hundred millions of years. Respecting 
Lord Kelvin’s estimate it may be remarked that the truth of a conclusion depends 
primarily on the character of the premises; that mathematical processes do not 
furnish much aid in the choice of premises; that no mathematical genius, however 
transcendent, can evolve true conclusions out of premises that are either incorrect 
or incomplete; and that while putting absolute faith in Lord Kelvin’s reasonings, 


it is possible to doubt the data with which he sets out. Suppressing criticism, 
however, let us accept in full the hundred million years, and see what comes of it.’? 


It seems probable that having, when first reading this passage, 
not duly noted its qualifying forms of expression, the Duke of Argyll 
did not refer back to it before writing his article; for otherwise it is 
difficult to understand how, after the indications of scepticism 
given in it, he could suppose that I have accepted Lord Kelvin’s 
estimate. My argument was that even if the duration of life on 
the Earth had been only a hundred million years, still, within this 
period, the ‘prodigious change’ might be effected by increments 
which, in sucessive generations, would be insensible in their amounts. 
I did not intend to imply actual acceptance of the estimate; and I 
never imagined that any one would suppose I did. The arguments 
against acceptance remain with me in undiminished strength. 

With these rectifications I must here end: excusing myself, for 
the reasons given, from entering upon detailed discussions. 


HERBERT SPENCER. 
2 Nineteonth Century, 1895, p. 752. 


The Editor of Tue Ninereenta CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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